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MonTtaicne's PREFACE | 


READER... 


HIS, reader, is a book altogether without guile. 

It tells thee at the entrance of it, that [ had no 
view in publiſhing it, but what was domeſtick and pri- 
vate. I have had no regard in it, either to thy ſervice, 
or my own glory: my abilities are not equal to the exe- 
cution of ſuch a deſign. I have devoted it to the par- 
ticular benefit of my kindred and friends, to the end, 
that when they have loſt me, (which they will do very 
ſoon) they may there retrace ſome of my qualities and 
humqurs, and conſequently that their remembrance of 
me may be preſerved more lively and intire. If it had 
been to court the favour of the publick, I ſhould have 
adorned myſelf with barrowed beauties : but I am de- 
ſirous to appear in my plain, natural, ordinary dreſs, 
without ſtudy and artifice ; ſor it is my own dear ſelf 
that I paint. My faults will appear here ta the life, 
together with my imperfections, and my native form; 
as far as a reſpect to the publick has permitted me. 
And if I had dwelt in thoſe nations which are ſaid to 
live ſtill under the ſweet liberty of the primitive laws 
of nature, I aſſure thee, I ſhould gladly have drawn 
my own portrait at full length, and quite naked. Thus, 
reader, I am myſelf the tabje& of my own book; a 
ſyubje& too vain and frivolous to take up even thy ſpare 


time, 

1 Montaigne, Adieu therefore. 
4s June 12, 15 80. 
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T H E 


PREFACE, 


| TO THE 
Eighth Engh/b Edition of MonTarcne's Ess aus. 


HESE Eſſays were firſt done into Engliſh, in the 
year 1603, by Mr. Florio *, but they were much 
better tranſlated in the reign of K. Charles II. by Charles 
Cotton, eſq ; (famous for his witty poetry on the Won- 


ders of the Peak,) and George Savil marquis of Hallifax, 


then lord privy ſeal, and afterwards prefident of the 
council, to whom that tranſlation was dedicated, ho- 
noured it with his ſpecial approbation, by the following 
letter to the tranſlator, at his houſe at Berisford, in 
Derbyſhire, 6 nl 44 


SIR, 
+ © T have too long delayed my thanks to you for giving 
me ſuch an obliging evidence of your remembrance : 
© that alone would have been a welcome preſent ; but 
© when joined with the book in the world I am beſt en- 
* tertained with, it raiſeth a ſtrong deſire in me to be 
better known, where I am ſure to be ſo much pleaſed. 
© I have 'till now, thought wit could not be tranſlated, 
and do till retain ſo much of that opinion, that I believe 
it impoſſible, except by one whoſe genius cometh up to 
* that of the author. You have the original ſtrength of 
his thought, that it ys tempts a man to believe the 
5 i 5 


tranſ- 


. * This Gentleman, whoſe-anceſtors were the Florii of Veda in 
Tufcany, was for ſome time a teacher at Magdalen college, in the 
uviverfity of Oxford 5 and, after king James the firſt cathe to the 
crown, was appointed tutor to prince Henry, in the Italian and French 
tongues ; and compiled a dictionary, Italian and Engliſh, which was 
firſt printed at London, in 1597. Having lived to a good old age, he 

died at Fulham, of the plague, in 1625, | 
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* tranſmigratien of ſouls, and that his being uſed to hills, 
jg come into the moor-lands, to reward us here in 
England, for doing him more right than his countr 

© will afford him. He hath by your means, mended his 
« firſt edition. To tranſplant and make him ours, is not 
« only a valuable acquiſition to us, but a juſt cenſure of 
the critical impertinence of thoſe French ſcriblers, who 
have taken pains to make little cavils and exceptjons 
« to leſſen the reputation of this great man, whom na- 
« tyre hath made too big to confine him to the exactneſs 
« of a ſtudied ſtile. He let his mind have its full flight, 
« and ſheweth, by a generous kind of negligence, that he 
did not write, for praiſe, , but to give the world a true 
picture of himſelf, and of mankind, He ſcorned af- | 
« feed periods, or to pleaſe the miſtaken reader with an 
«empty chime of words. He hath no affection to ſet 
« himſelf out, and dependeth wholly upon the natural 
force of what is his own, and the excellent application 


of what he borroweth. 


ou ſee, fir, I have kindneſs enough for Monſieur 


«de Montaigne to be your rival ; but no-body can now 
« pretend to be in equal competition with you: I do 
« willingly yield it is nd ſmall matter for a man, to do to 
« a more proſperous lover; and if you will repay this 
piece of juſlice with another, pray believe, that he who 
can tranſlate ſuch an author without doing him 
© wrong, muſt not only make me glad, but proud of be- 
44. a | 


Very humble Servant, 
HAL LIF AX. 


To the commendation of Montaigne, and his ingeni- 
ous tranſlator, by ſo great a man, it will be needleſs to 
add more; but it may be preſumed the reader will here 
expect to be ſatisfied, wherein this is ſo much preferable 
to any of the former editions in Engliſh. 


Mr. Cotton indeed ſucceeded to a miracle in his tran 


lation of fo celebrated a piece: and we are 4 
ſuaded that very few Frenchmen, except perhaps ſome 


. of Guienne, were they to undertake the taſk, 
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would find themſelves capable of turning Montaigne's 
eſſays into modern French, with the ſame ipirit, and the 
lame juſtice to the author ; but yet our tranſlator was 
far from infallible. He had certainly one of the moſt 
difficult books in the world to ſtruggle with, as he com- 
plained himſelf in his preface, when he ſays, * the 
* language of his original, was in many places ſo un- 
0 N and abſtruſe, that though he underſtood 
* French as well as any man, he had ſometimes been 
* forced to grope for his meaning.” It is no wonder then 
that his tranſlation was often miſtaken in the true ſenſe 
of the author, any more than that the ſtile of it ſhould 
after above ſeventy years, appear in many places uncouth 
and obſolete. Indeed the latter was poliſhed or rather 
modernized in ſome pages of our laſt edition, but in the 

reſent one, it is corrected and improved throughout, be- 
ſides the rectifying of many miſtakes, which Mr. Cotton 
probably would not have been guilty of, if he had been 
aſſiſted by thoſe dictionaries publiſhed ſince his time, that 
are the beſt explainers of the Gaſcon language, which was 
Montaigne's mother tongue. 

This new edition of ours will, it is preſumed, be re- 
ceived by the publick, with the more favour, not only 
becauſe the editor had thoſe helps ſo neceſſary for ex- 
plaining the author's true meaning, but becauſe this edi- 
tion 1s made conformable to that accurate French edition 
of theſe eſſaye, in 1724 (the laſt and beſt that ever was 
made) by Peter Coſte, who formerly tranſlated many 
of Mr. Locke's excellent tracts with applauſe, into the 
French language, and was therefore encouraged in the 

compiling of the ſaid edition of Montaigne's eſſays, by 
the ſubſcription of many -of our chief nobility and 
gentry, | | 
After ſubmitting our beſt efforts for doing it juſtice, to 
the candor of the publick, we refer them to what Mr. 
Caſte himſelf has ſaid, of the preference of his to all the 
other French editions, 


A 3 PRE- 


PETER de Cos 7 R, 
TO HIS : 
Prench Edition of MonTta1cne's Ess As. 


A LL Men of good ſenſe haye heen long agreed as to 

the merit of Manzaigne's eſſays. For my own part, 
1 do not pretend to make a formal harangue in their 
praiſe, nar to enter into a diſcuſſion of the criticiſms 
that have been paſſed upon them: for as to their merit, 
I can add nothing to what has been already ſaid of it by 
others; and am perſuaded, that ſuch as {þall read the 
work, with any application, will be eaſily convinced of 
the weakneſs of molt of thoſe eriticiſiys, | . 
* Byt there is one thing upon which | cannot help mak- 
ing ſome cefleRions, before I ſhew the advantages of this 
edition above thoſe which have beep 1 hitherto; 


and that is the noble candour Montaigne has demon- 
ſtrated 2 the whole book, and from, which he 
has not once depatied. * 
Montaigne bas been very much cenſured for having 
made himſelf fo much the fubject of his beck: but this 
objection has been refuted a thouſand times, and I bave 
heard it very often repeated in campany, where I could 
eafily perceiye, that they who made it were nat very well 
acquainted with Mantaigne's manner of painting himſelf, 
in this book. He has done it with ſo much hnceriey, 
that there is all the reaſon in the world, to believe that 
he engaged in ſo difficult an undertaking, not ſo much 
out of vanity, as to communicate inſtruction. Tis how- 
ever certain, that the picture he has here drawn of him- 


ſelf, is in the nature of a faithful mirror, wherein all men 
| may 
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may diſcover ſome of their own featutes, if they will but 
take the trouble to view themfelves in it attentively, and 
with an honeſt deſigu to fee what they are in reality. 
And to good purpoſe will it be; for in this world, a 
man mult be very careful to inſpect himſelf, or by livin 
at random, be incefſantly expoſed to the derrfron ot 
other men, and be 4 prey to his own foibles, away in 
uneaſineſs and confuſion, and. always repimng at evade, 
of which he will neither know the cauſe, nor the pro- 
per remedy. * If* as Montaigne fays, very welt upon 
this occafion, * the world complains, that | ſpeak too 
much of myſclf, I complain that they do not fo much 
A think of theryſelves' Would mer but try to imitate 
Montaigne's ſreedom, and paint themſefoes in their 
genuine colours, they will ſoon percerve the undertaking, 
not to be ſo blameable, as it is difficalt to execute. 

The generality of mankind are fo blinded by a falſe 
complaiſance to themſelves, and by an unjuttifiable kind 
of ſhame, that, far from being able to ummmaſk themſelves 
te the pablick, with that amiable fincerity which ap- 
pears in Montaigne, they have not even the courage to 
pry into the fecret receſſes of their own hearts, in order 
to make a private diſcovery to themfelves of their owa 
foibles, levities, and the trae motives of therr actions. 
That undoubtedly is the reaſon why, of ſo many writers 
who have appeared in print ſince Montaigne, and of 
whom moſt have been but faint imitators, (a tribe which 
has ever been the moſt numerous in the repubſick of let- 
ters) there has not appeared one who attempted to walk 
in his ſteps. 

This is fo remarkable, that the duke of Buckingham, 
marquis of Normanby, &c. lemous for a nice diſcern- 
ment, and a judgment which was never ſuſpected ot be- 
ing clouded by an idle complaiſance, or ill grounded pre- 
judices, took occaſion from hence to paſs a noble com- 
pttment. upon Montaigne. For, after having mentioned 
Cicero and lord Bacon, as two excellent geniules, whoſe 
conduct was fo inconſiſtent with the wiſe maxims which 
adorned their writings, he ſays that thoſe two celebrated 
authors would have done much more ſervice to the pu- 
blick, if they had given it a candid and particular ac- 

A 4 | count 
„ Dook ii, Chap is 
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count of the true cauſes of that contradiction. But * he 
adds we muſt never expect ſo much ſincerity in any 
* writer, except the incomparable Montaigne, who is 
* like to ſtand alone to all poſterity. I know very well,” 
continues the duke of Buckingham, * that Montaigne, 
is Charged with vanity, but in my opinion without rea- 
ſon— And ſuppoſing it true that he has not been alto- 
* gether exempt from it, neyer did any perſon take fo 
right a method to diſguiſe it;“ for as all his vanity was 
to publiſh his foibles and imperfeCtions as freely as his 
good qualities, it was a vanity of a very particular ſpecies, 
and perhaps would deſerve another name. 
Montaigne ſpeaks of his book, with the ſame frank- 
neſs as he does of himſelf. 
_ Beſides the quotations with which he has inriched it, 
he confeſſes ingenuouſly that he has concealed the names 
of many celebrated authors, whole reaſons and compari- 
ſons he has tranſplanted into his work, purpolely to awe 
thoſe raſh cenſurers, who no ſooner {ee a new book come 
out, but they ſet about criticiſing it; moreover, ſo far 
was he from a thought of appropriating the ſentiments,of 
another writer to Nimſelf, that he ſays , he ſhould 
love any one that could by a clear judgment ſtrip him of 
* his borrowed feathers.” For my own part, I have not 
taken a great deal of pains, to trace thoſe foreign thoughts, 
yet | have diſcovered a good number of them, in each 
volume, tho' more by . or by memory, than by 
that ſort of diſcerament, which Montaigne requires in 
thoſe who ſhould undertake to diveſt him of his plumage. 
He tells us with the ſame franknels ft, that he aſpires 
* every where to rite to an equality with his thefts, and to 
go the ſame pace with them, but he adds, tis as much 
* owing to his application, as his invention.” Indeed his 
book-abounds with paſſages taken from the heſt authors, 
which he has made his own, by cloathing them in a 
dreſs quite new, and often more delicate and ſplendid 
than what they were in the original. Was I to particu- 


larize all thele ingenious applications of his, I ſhould 
| write 


Vol. 2. p. 266, of the works of John Sheſfield duke of Buck- 
ingham. | 2204 4 

+ Montai: ne' eſſays, book II chap. x. of books. 

2 d. B. I. chap. xxv. of the education of children. 


* 


— 
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To his French Edition of MonTa1cne's Eſſays. 
write a volume inſtead of a preface. One ſingle inſtance, 
taken from the 21ſt chapter of the firſt book, will be 
ſufficient to-excite the curioſity of ſuch readers,' as have a 
taſte for inquiries of this nature. Almoſt all the ſentiments 
of that chapter, are inſerted verbatim from Seneca ; and 
by the application which Montaigne makes of them, 
they appear to be plain obſervations of the common cul- 
toms of life, which in ſhort take in all human nature. 
But from the very quotations with which Montaigne has 
inriched his book, ſome have taken occaſion to impeach 
his ſincerity, which to diſpoſſeſs him of, would be in- 
titely to deface his character. How comes it, ſay they, 
that Montaigne who has filled his book with ſuch a 
number of quotations, complains ſo often and ſo bitterly 
of the weakneſs of his memory? from what a ſource 
has he drawn fo many ſcraps of hiſtory, and all thole 
beautiful paſſages of which he has made ſuch ſingular 
applications? was it not his memory that furniſhed him 
with the names of ſo many philoſophers, their inſtruc- 
tive maxims which he quotes at every turn, thoſe long 
details which he gives of their ſentiments, on the 
niceſt queſtions of natural and moral philoſophy, on 
"the nature of the divine being, and of the eſſence and 
immortality of the ſoul?” | 
In anſwer to this objeQtion without entring into parti- 
culars, which would carry us too far, it may be obſerved 


in the firſt place, that for want of memory, Montaigne 


has ſometimes fallen into very groſs errors; as where he 
miſtook * Crates, for Socrates , one Dionyſus, for 
Diogenes the Cynic ;' Heraclides Ponticus, for Fycha- 
goras; and F where he makes Thales ſay the very con- 
trary to what he ſaid, as he ſometimes did Plutarch 
his moſt intimate friend, whoſe works he always had in 
his hands, and from whom he was inſeparable, even at 


the time he was inclined © to be without the company ** 


* and the remembrance of every other book. 

In the ſecond place, tis not owing to memory, nor was 
it in the heat of compoſition, that Montaigne embelliſh- 
ed his book with all the quotations that now appear in it : 
he inſerted them for the moſt part at his leiture, and us 

A 5 he 
.. Lib. iii. cap. 13. Þ Lib. i. cap. 24. 1 Lib. i, cap. 23. 5 Liv. 
Ul, Eap. 3. | Lib. ii. cap» 12, and 37, *® Lib, iii. cap. g. 
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he met with them in the books that came in his way. To 
be convinced of chis one need only, rug over the firſt edi · 
tions of the eſſays, wherein there are but few, quotations 
in chapters which were. afterwards full charged with them» 
For inſtance, in the 12, chapter of the ad volume, for 
three pages together there is a great, diſplay, of the ſenti- 
ments of all the moſt cel philoſophers of antiqui- 
ty, concerning the nature of God; but there is; not s 
ſingle word of it in the firſt edition of the: eſſays printed 
at Bourdeaux in. 1580, nor in that at Pazis in 1588, And 
in the edition which 1 have now put ont, it will appear 
to every reader, that Montaigne met wich: gl; thoſe ſanti- 
ments very exactiy explained in Cicero, ſtom whency it 
Was very ecaly, for him, without any effort of the we- 
mory, to tranſplant them. into his book, < 0 

| Here l cannot avoid taking notice of the cenfure which 
Montaigne has very frankly: paſſed. upos himſelf, and as 
to which nobody, has ever: once th ft to, contradict 
him; and that is what be. ſay/3.of his looſeand incoherent 
way oß writing, or, as:be oalls it himſalf, by leaps, and 
- Kips | WOES * 
This defect is not abſolutely owing, as has been al- 
ways believed to the pasticular genius of Montaigne, 
which unaccountably drew him from one ſubjeQ to ano- 
ther, ſo-that he was not: capable of giving more: order 
and connection to his own: thoughts; but to the many 
additions which he made here and there to his bock, as 
often as it came to be reprinted. If we only compare thę 
firſt editions of the eſſays with. thoſe that followed, tis 
obvious that thoſe, frequent additipns, have very much 
perplexed and confounded: ſuch atgumants, as were: origi- 
nally very clear, and very well connected. Montaigne 
ſtile, ſuch as it appears in the firſt. editions, and ſuch, as 
it ſtands in the latter editions, after having heen corrupt- 
ed by thoſe additions, might be compared to, a. pearl 
necklace, with whoſe peails, tho! at fiyſt all, perfectly 
round, and of an equal fize, others, ſhall be mixed af- 
terwards altogether as round, but much larger, which at 
the ſame time that they inhanced- the price of the neck- 
lace, would deprive. it. of great part of its beauty. The 
caſe is the ſame with moſt of the thoughts which Mon- 
| b taigne 

. Book III. in the Chapter, on. Vanity. 


To bis French Zaſtiom of MonT a1cnz's Eſſays. 
taigne has inferted, from time to time, in his book. One 
would be ſorry to loſe them, tho', by the manner of in- 
grafting them in it, they disfigure it in many places. Be- 
cauſe Montaigne himſelf could, without any. difliculty, 
perceive'the x of his firſt thoughts, no i eie 
all his inſertions that broke the connection, he imagined 
that a reader of any attention would diſcern them as well 
as he did. But in ſome parts of his work, the traces of 
that connection are ſo faint and obſcure, that it cannot 
be perceived without conſulting the moſt ancient editions. 
Of this there is a very remarkable inſtance in the notes of 
B. FIT. in the Ch. on Vanity, and many others, of which a 
more particular diſcuſſion would be yery diſagreeable in 
this place, and carry me to an exceſſive length. 

What remains for me is briefly to demonltrate the ad- 

der . of this edition, above all thoſe that have been 
ubliſſſed hitherto. 

F Of all the old editions of the eſſays, the only authen- 


tick one is that publiſhed by Angelier at Paris in 1595 


from a copy that was found after the author's deceaſe, as 
we are poſitively aſſured in the title page, and that had 
been reviſed and augmented, one third' more than the 
former editions. This is the very edition from which I 
have cauſed mine to be printed, without making any 
other uſe of thoſe that have appeared'fince, than meerly 
to correct the faults of the preſs. The latter editions in- 
deed have had greater alterations of the ſlile.; but as l 
have made it a rule to myſelf, to publiſh Montaigne's 
book juſt as he left it to us himſelf}, 1 have admitted of 
none of thoſe pretended corrections of language, which 
often tend only to enervate Montaigne's ſentiment. and 
ſometimes make him ſay a thing the very contrary tc, 
what he ſaid before Þ. | 


In the edition of 1595, which Hh ave exactly followed 


as to the text, there is neither a tranſlation of che Greek, 
Extin, and Italian paſſages quoted by Montaigne. nor any 
diſcovery of the authorities from whence thoſe paſſages 
were taken; two very neceſſary articles however. with 
which ma demoiſelle de Gourney choſe to embelliſh the 

edition 


* With the extracts of the king's licence at Paris, October 1 «1 - 91. 
+ For inſtance, B. ii. cap. 2, in the note upon the uſe of Wine. 


— 
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edition of the eſſays that ſhe publiſhed in 1635, and 
which appearing in the ſublequent editions, with all the 
2 of the firſt, rendered chis work of very little 
value. | 

1. To begin with the article of quotations, made- 
moiſelle de Goutnay aſſures us very expreſsly in the 
preface to her edition of the eſſays in 1635 ; That a 
perſon unknown having thought fit to ſearch ſor, and 
name ſome of the authors whoſe very words had been 
repeated by Montaigne, ſhe corrected all the'errors he 
had committed, and augmented the lift of thoſe authors 
with at leaſt half the number; ſo that there remained 
but About fiſty paſſpges,” of which the could not dil- 
cover the ſource. Theſe are her very words which I 
cannot help repeating. * As to the names of the 
authors quoted,“ ſays ſhe, * which appear here (viz. 
in the edition of 1635) or which may appear allo in 
ſome other impreſſions, I have reviſed and compared 
with their text, all thoſe which had been applied to it 
by the unknown perſon, retained the true, rejected 
the falſe, and augmented the former by one half; ſo 
that as to this, there remain only fiſty void blanks to 
be filled up with the names, in ſo great a number as 
near twelve hundred paſſages. It was however a very 
knotty difficulty io find the ſource of many of the au- 
thorities of this book, the author having , ſometimes 
jumbled two or three together, and at other times with 
his uſual artifice trumped up ſome other which render- 
ed the ſearch the more perplexing. Be this as it will, 
* ] ſhouk] ſtill have been intangled in it, if ſome perſons 
* of honour and learning had not lent me a hand,” Who 
would not think after what has been ſaid, that the ſource 
of molt of Montaigne's quotations, is faithfully pointed 
out by mademoilelle Gournay ? Yet true it is, that her 
* unknown friend, and thoſe perſons of honour and 
* learning,” who aſſiſted ber in the diſcovery of the 
authors quoted by Montaigne, furniſhed her With a very 
imperiect lift, abounding throughout with quotations 
that are falſe, or nothing to the purpoſe ; for very oſten 
there appear the names of authors, without ſpecifying 
their works; as Livy, Petrarch, &c. ſome: imes Cicero 


or Seneca, Tibullus or Propertius, are quoted all at 
| | once 
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once for. one and the ſame paſſage ; ſometimes two 
paſſages, one of which belongs to Cicero, the other to 
Seneca are aſcribed to both, one while to Seneca, and 
another while to Cicero; a paſſage of Lucretius is 
charged to Plautus; verſes out of Virgil to Lucan, and 
verſes out of Lucan to Virgil ; and ſometimes the verſes 
of ſome modern poet are placed to the account ot En- 
nius, Virgil and Ovid. Being obliged by all theſe 
miſtakes to give no credit to this liſt, J have not pointed 
out the ſource of any paſſage, till after I had ſeen it 
with my own eyes in the original author; and by my 
own ſearches, and thoſe of ſome learned men, whom I 
always found my account in conſulting, I at length diſ- 
covered them all, ſave only about ten or twelve paſſages 
of very little importance. | 
How trifling loever this labour might ſeem, I took a 
lealure in it, becauſe I judged it very neceſſary : for as 
. book is crowded with paſſages out of the 
belt authors, which he often diverted from their original 
ſenſe, that he might. thereby be enabled to exprels his 
own thoughts with more beauty and ſpirit, the artfulneſs 
and agreeableneſs of thoſe applications could only be 
diſcovered by examining thoſe very paſſages at the — 
tain-head. But who would trouble himſelf to go in a 
ſearch alter two or three verſes of Virgil, an hemiſtick of 
Lucretius or Catullus, a few periods of Seneca or of 
Cicero, a paſſage of Salluſt, or of Titus Livy, unleſs it 
was plainly pointed out to him where he might be ſure 
to find them ? p 
2. A faithful tranſlation of the Greek, Latin, and 
Italian paſſages quoted by Montaigae, was altogether 
as neceſſary. Mademoiſelle de Gournay alſo under- 
took this taſk; but on a cloſe examination of her per- 
formance, I ſoon perceived that it would be eaſier for 
me to make an entire new tranſlation, than to amend 
that of mademoiſelle Gournay, beſides that the gon- 
founding of my French with that lady's, would form 
a very ridiculous medley, Here I muſt intreat our 
book-criticks to remember, that Montaigne haying put 
a ſenſe quite new upon a ſeveral paſſages, which I 
have rendered into French, I was therefore obliged to 
tranſplant Montaigne's iceas into my tranſlation, with- 


out 
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our confiderirg whether it agreed or not with the ſenti- 
ments of the authors Whoſe expreſſions Montaigne bor- 
rewed! 4. 
3. A very partiauſur advantage which this edition 
wilt have beyond all) the former editions, is the verſifi- 
cation of # great number of ſentiments, turns of wir, 
and! hiſtovieaſ facts with whiatr Montaigne has adorned 
lis book, without naming the authors tram whence he 
had! them. Rr the firſt-place; I took notice of ſome 
that prefented themſelves as it were of their own ac- 
cord; and afterwards: F made it my buſineſs to note 
don as many as I could'polſitiy difrover. By degrees 
this examen produced a very ample kind' of criticiſm 
upon Montaigne; for by ſearctting into the authorities 
which he had recourſe to, I difcovered many errors 
that he eommitted, either becaufe he did not rightly un- 
derſtand the authors he-copied; or for want of due re- 
tention of their opinions. And to the end that his ex- 
actnaſs might be the more viſible, as well as his miſtakes, 
hich in the main are not ſb numerous nor ſb groſs, 
but there are quite as many, and almoſt of the ſame 
hind too, itr the moſt celabrated/ writers, the Salmaſius's, 
Grotius's ®, &c )'I have at the bottom of the pages, 
quoted the very words o, the authors in paſſages of any 
importance, without tranſfating them, when they only 
ſay what Montaigne has ſince ſaid in Frenen; but 
wherever they are contradictory to what: Montaigne has 
ſkid) I gw an exact tranſlation, on purpoſe to make 
ſuch contiadiction apparent. 
4. This edition is alſo augmented with a little com- 
mentary, winch conſiſts in a ſhort paraphraſe on thoſe 
paſſages of Montaigne whoſe ſenſe does not occur eaſily 
to che mind, and in an explanation of all antiquated 
words, which are now grown obſolete. But our vir- 
tuoſo6s- will ſay; was it worth while to ſpend time on a 
ing of ſo llttle importance? I know that all this 
muſt be reckoned” a triffe, by men who have ſuch a 
„ dlear and'well' groundec knowledge of books as they 
have. Mut theſe gentlemen ought to conſider, that 
as 
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as they are the more reſpected in the world, becauſe 
they are few in number, a book only calculated for 
them, would be of no great uſe to the reſt of man- 
kind. 

I have left out of this edition what appears in many 
others, with the title of, The life of Montaigne ;' an 
inſipid and incomplete abſtract of what Montaigne has 
ſaid of himſelf in his eſſays, and couched in his very 
words, but by their being detached from the occaſion 
which produced them, they loſe all their ſpirit and 
beauty. 

To ſupply this omiſſion I have added, at the end of 
the fourth volume, ſome letters from Montaigne, of 
which. the laſt is prefixed, to the Natuzal theology. of 
Raymond Sebonde, tranſlated into French, by Mon- 
taigne-:, and the others are taken from a little book 
Which is very ſcarce, conſiſting of ſome poſthumous 
pieces of Stephen de la. Boetia, which Montaigne put 10 
the preſs, in 1571, about nine years before the firſt 
edition of his eſſays. This book was firſt ſhewed to me 
by the honourable My. Stanley, who was fo. very oblig- 
ing as to put it into my bands, with, leave to make any 
extract of it that might anſwer my purpoſe, The letter 
wherein Montaigne relates the moſt remarkable particu- 
lars of the ſickneſs and. death, of his intimate friend 
Stephen de la Boetia, is ſufficient, to demonſtrate that 
when he had a mind, to take pajns, he could write in, a 
ſtile very coberent and regular: but in the other letters 
there appears thay free natural air which is ſuitable 
to Montaigne's commo way, of writing, and to his 
genius. 

To conclude, it will not be improper, in my opinion, 
to take notice that Montaigne was born in-153g, that 

he lived in the reigns of Francis I, Hanry II. Francis II. 
Charles IX. Henry III. and Henry IV. and that he died 
in 1592, on the: 13th of September, aged 59.years, 6 
months, and 11 days, 
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HES E Eſſays, or rather Miſcellanies, becauſe 
they are on various ſubjects, tho' they have not 
ſo much order and connection as others, yet people of 
all ranks, extol them above all others whatſoever. In 
many other Miſcellanies, both ancient and modern, 
they complain of an unneceſſary heap of quotations, 
whereas in this they are delighted to find authorities 
quite pertinent to the purpoſe, intermixed with the 
author's own thoughts; which being bold and extraor- 
dinary, are very effectual to cure men of their weak. 
neſs and vanity, and induce them to a lawful purſuit 
of virtue and felicity. But becauſe every body is not 
of this opinion, we will take notice here of what is 
ſaid for and againſt theſe Eſſays ; and this is the more 
neceſſary, becauſe one has frequent occaſions to talk of 
this author, his book being univerſally read, and having 
been often quoted, and referred to by the writers of the 
SpeRator, and others of the firſt claſs, 
The enemies of Montaigne tell us, that his book is 
ſo far from inſpiring his readers with the love of virtue, 
'that, 'on the contrary, the free and licentious words in 
ſome of his diſcourſes, teach them ſome vices of which 
they were ignorant, or elſe are the occaſion that they 
take a pleaſure in ſpeaking of them, if not in commit- 
ting them: that his diſcourſes upon ſeveral effects of 
nature are rather fit to divert men's thoughts from the 
true religion, than to convince them of it, and are 
altogether unbecoming a chriſtian philoſopher : that 
his propoſitions and aſſertions, are for the moſt part, 
very dangerous for ſeveral perſons, who either want 
learning, 
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learning, or have 06 great a bias for libertiniſm: that, 
beſides an indifferent knowledge of practical morals, 
and of hiſtory, which Montaigne had acquired in read- 
ing Seneca and Plutarch, having converſed with few 
other books, as he owns himſelf, he had hardly a tinc- 
ture of other ſciences and arts, even not of the theory 
of moral philoſophy : that he was as ignorant in other 
parts of philoſophy, as phyſicks, metaphyſicks, and lo- 
gick : that he underſtood very little of what we call hu- 
manity, or the Belles Lettres: that he was a very ill 
grammarian, and a bad rhetorician ; and that, as he 
talks poſitively, and boldly, Scaliger, uſed to ſtile him 
A bold ignorant.“ Theſe angry gentlemen like wiſe 
pretend, that if his quotations from ancient authors, 
and the little ſtories he tells us about his own temper and 
inclinations were taken out of his book, the reſt would 
amount to little or nothing, | 
Having thus impartially related the moſt material 
objections urged againſt Montaigne, we proceed now to 
mention what is ſaid in his vindication, And we might 
here, in the firſt place, make uſe of the long preſace 
mademoiſelle de Gournay has prefixed to the French 
folio edition, of his Eſſays, 1635, wherein ſhe does not 
only give a full anſwer to all objections againſt Mon- 
taigne, but allo talks of him as of a man whoſe works 
have revived truth in his age, and which therefore ſhe 
calls The quinteſſence of philoſophy, the hellebore of 
* man's folly, the ſetter at liberty of the underſtanding, 
* and the judicial throne of reaſon.“ But we do not 
think fit to inſiſt upbn her evidence; for, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſolid arguments her opinion is grounded up on, 
ſhe may be ſuſpected to be blindfolded with the paſ- 
ſionate love ſhe had for her adopted father: and be ſides, 
we have ſo many great men to produce in favour of 
Montaigne, that we may without, any prejucice to his 
cauſe, wave the evidence of that lady. ITheſe will tell 
you, that if he has handled any matters with an un- 
common freedom, it is owing to his generous temper, 
which abliorred any baſe compliance; and, as to his 
love for virtue, and his religion, they appeal to his book 
irſelf, wherein this will appear evident, if the paſſages 
alledged to prove the contrary, are examined without 
par- 
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partiality, and not ſeparately by themſelves, but ad- 
cording to the connection they have with what precedes 
or follows, | 
Stephen Pafquier, that ſincere writer, deals more 
fairly with Montaigne than any of his oppoſers, for he 
does not conceal his faults, nor paſs by what may be 
faid ro extenuate or excufe them. * Monraigne, fays 
© he, in one of his letters, has ſeveral chapters, where- 
of the body is no ways anfwerable to the bead; 
witneſs the following, The hiſtory of Spurina ; of 
the reſemblance of children to their parents ; of the 
verſes of Virgil; of coaches ; of lame people; of 
vanity, and phyſiognomy. In thefe the author in- 
coherently rambtes from one ſubject to another, 
without any order or cornexion. Bart after all, we 
muſt take of Montaigne what is good, and not ſtick 
to the titles of his chapters, but Mok into his di 
courſes, for poſſibly he defrgned to laugh at himſelf, 
at others, and at human capacity, by thus fhghting 
the rules and ſervile laws of authors | 
I ſhall add on this point, that tho? ſeveral of his dif- 
courſes do contam quite different things from what 
is promiſed in the titles, as Paſquier has obſerved, yet it 
does not always happen fo; and when he has dane it, 
methinks, it is rather through affectation than inadver- 
teney, to ſhew that he did not intend to make a regular 
work. This likewiſe appears by the odd, or rather 
fantaſtical medley of his difcourſes, wherein from one 
ſubject he makes long digreſſions upon ſeveral orhers. 
No doubt, but he thought that he might take the fame 
liberty in his meditations, as is affumed in commor 
converſations, in which, tho' there be but two or three 
interlocutors, 'tis obſerved that there is ſuch a variety im 
their diſcourſes, that if they were ſet down in writing, 
it would appear that by digreſſions they are run away 
from their firſt ſudject, and that the laſt part of their 
converſation is very little confiftent with the firſt. This 
J verily beſieve was his true intention, that he might 
preſent the world with a free and original work ; for 
none of his adverſaries will be able to convince the 
world, that this proceeded from want of judgment in 
| a man 
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a man of ſuch paris as they are obliged io own in Mon- 
taigne. 

e aimed alſo, ſometimes, to conceal his deſign by 
his titles; as for inſtance, in bis third book, when hav- 
ing ſpent almoſt a whole chapter againſt phyſicians, it 
is molt likely that his view was to conceal bis real inten- 
tions by intitling the ſame, * Of the reſemblance of 
children to their parents.“ For this gave bim an op- 

portunity ta tell us, that he was afflicted with, the 
_ gravel as bis father was, and to diſcourſe of the cure of 

veral diſtempers, and at the ſame time of the uncer- 
tainty of phyſick, or rather of the ignorance of phyſi- 
Cians ; from whence I conclude, that, in this whole 
ehapier, and ſeveral others, there is rather a refined art, 
than ignorance, 

Tis fomewhat ſurprizing that Montaigne ſhould be 
blamed for quoting ancient writers, when bis quota- 
tions are made purely to confirm or illuſtrate what he 
ſays, ſeeing Plutarch and ſeveral other excellent autber: 
have taken the ſame liberty; and if it be objefed, 
that the quotations in Plutarch are taken from Greek 
authors, and contequently are in the ſame language a2 
bis, whereas Montaigne has ſtuffed his French book 
with Greek, Latin, and Italian verſes ; I anſwer, that 
this is trifling; for if Mootazgne found notbing in bis 
own language worthy of being cited, or elle if be 
thought that ancient or foreign writers had better 
treated the matter he ſpeaks of, pray by what law is be 
forbidden to make uſe of their authority? | own, that 
in ſome places, be has tranſtated paſſages of ancient 
authors into French, and fo dexterouſiy incorporated 
them into his work, that be has in 3 manner made them 
his own; but where is the great crime in this, eſpecially 
ſeeing be bas a world of thoughts of his own, which 
are more ſublime and excellent than what he has alledg- 
ed from others ? 

Balzac, in his XIX Entretien, reflects upon his dic- 
tion, though at the fame time he excuſes it. He 
lived,“ ſays he, in the reign of the family of Valois, 
and was a Gaſcon by birth, and therefore: it ia im- 
+ poſſible, but his language muſt have ſamething of the 
ves ch nn i his age and country. However, we 

| * muſt 
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©* muſt own that his was an eloquent ſoul, that he ex- 
* preſſed his thoughts in nervous, maſculine expreſſions, 
* and that his ſtile had ſome beauties above what we 
could have expected from the age he lived in. I will 
© ſay no more on this head, and I know that it would be 
* a ſort of a miracle, that a perſon could write or ſpeak 
* Ftench politely, in the barbariſm of Quercy and Pe- 
* rigord, where his wife, relations, and frierds, are ſo 
* many enemies to the purity of the French tongue. 
* The court ſtile then was likewiſe as corrupt as that 
of the country, there being, at that time, no ſettled 
* rules for our language ; and thoſe faults, which are 
* more ancient than the laws themſelves, muſt be 
* deemed- innocent. I conclude,” ſays he in another 
place, * that I have a great veneration for him, and 
* that, in my opinion, he is comparable to thoſe anci- 
* ents whom we call Maximos Ingenio, Arte rudes, &c.' 
And, in another, he compares him to a wandering 
guide who brings his travellers to more agreeable tracks 
than he promiſed. | 
What Balzac ſays, in relation to the court of France 
in the days of Montaigne, is true enough, and very 
much to the purpoſe ; but obſerve here the vanity and 
malice of that hypercritic in reflecting upon Montaigne's 
country; as if it were impoſlible that any body born 
in Perigord or Quercy, ſhould write French politely. 
T own Balzac has written more elegantly than Mon- 
taigne, and that the French tongue is much indebted 
to him; but he whoſe excellency conſiſted chiefly in 
the connection or diſpoſition of words, muſt not, for 
all that, pretend to ſer up for a judge of the thoughts 
of Montaigne, as he raſhly ventured upon in his XVIII 
and XIX Entretiens. | 
Tis true, Montaigne has ſome provincial expreſſions, 
but they are few ; and it is to be obſerved, that ſeveral 
words of his which where at firſt excepted againſt, have 
been ſince adopted by the beſt writers, it being the pri- 
vilege of great authors, to introduce new words. The 
French word enjoue (merry) has not been always in uſe, 
though it is now in the mouths of all the learned and 
lite people, and Montaigne was the firſt author that I 


ow of, who made uſe of it; and fo they are * to 
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him for this word, which does not only ſignify. a merry 
man, but one who carries the very effects of mirth in 
his face, and chiefly upon his cheek (joue.) 

'They who tell us that Scdliger uled to call him a 
Bold Ignorant,” do certainly a greater injury to Scali- 
ger than to Montaigne ; for the reputation of the former, 
great as it is, will never fo far bias mankind, as to 
make them believe, that the author of a book, wherein 
there is ſo much learning, ſhould be an ignorant. Sca- 
liger was a better judge both of men and books, and as 
this is not to be found in any one of his works, I think 
one may venture to ſay, that this calumny was con- 
* trived by ſome of Montaigne's envious enemies, who 
having, not capacity enough to encounter him, made 
uſe of this artifice to run down his merit with that great 
name. 

Monſieur de Plaſſac, a great admirer of Montaigne, 
converted his chapter of the Vanity of words' into 
modern French ; but, as he owns it himſelf, it was no 
more Montaigne's, whoſe ſimilies and proverbial ex- 
preſſions have greater energy, than the-nice politeneſs 
of the modern French language ; and, beſides, Mon- 
taigne's diſcourſe is every where full of ſentences and 
ſolid reaſon, which do not always admit that ſmooth 
but empty way of writing, ſo much in vogue in France. 

As for the reſt, there is hardly any buman book ex- 
tant, ſo fit as this to teach men what they are, and lead 
them inſenſibly to a reaſonable obſervation of the moſt 
ſecret ſprings of their actions; and as cardinal, Perron 
ſaid, it ought to be the Manual of all gentlemen, eſ- 
pecially as his uncommon way of teaching, wins people 
to the practice of virtue, as much as other books fright 
them from it, by being dogmatical and imperious. 

Thus we have anſwered all the material objections 
made againſt Montaigne ; for I think the other trifles 
which are objected againſt him, do not deſerve to be 
taken notice of, and I wonder that the author of the 
Search after truth,“ ſhould ſpend his time upon them, 
in a manner ſo unbecoming his character. He tells us, 
after Balzac and ſome others, that Montaigne's vanity 
and pride were not ſuitable to an author and philoſo- 
pher ; that it was ridiculous and needleſs for him to keep 
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a page, who had hardly 6000 livres a year, and more 
ridiculous ſtill to have ſo often mentioned it in his 
writings : but I may anſwer, that it was very common 
in his time for gentlemen of honourable extraction, to 
keep a page, in order to denote their quality, though 
their eſtate could hardly afford them to keep a footman ; 
and that the 6000 livres a year, were more then, than 
20000 now-a-days. It was likewiſe very much unbe- 
coming the gravity of our famous * Searcher after 
truth,“ to rail at Montaigne becauſe he kept a clerk, 
when he was counſelior in the parliament of Bour- 
deaux : for Montaigne baving exerciſed that noble em- 
ployment but for a ſhort time, in his youth, he had no 
occaſion to mention'it ; and who will believe that he 
concealed it out of vanity ; he who, in the opinion of 
Malebranche himſelf, talks of his own imperfections 
and vices with too great a freedom ? It is likewiſe very 
ungenerous and ungentleman-like to take notice, that 
he did not very well ſucceed in his mayoralty of Bour- 
deaux; for the times he lived in were very troubleſome, 
and ſuppoſing be committed ſome error, which they ſay 
without any proof, what is that to the merit of his 
book ? Balzac introduces a gentleman ſpeaking thus to 
an admirer of Montaigne. * You may praiſe your 
* author, if you will, more than our Cicero, but I 
© cannot fancy that a man who governed all the world, 
* was not at leaſt equal to a perſon who did not know 
© how to govern Bourdeaux.“ This may very well paſs 
for a jeſt; but is it a rational way of confuting an 
author, to have recourſe to perſona} refleQtions, or to 
fome incidents relating to his private perfon or quality ? 
This is ſo mean, that 1 cannot fancy Balzac could be 
uilty of it; and I wholly impute it to thoſe who pub- 
fie after his death, ſome looſe diſcourſes on ſeveral 
ſubjects, which they have intitled his Entretiens. 
Notwithiſtanding theſe objections, Montaigne always 
had, and is like to have, admirers, as long as ſenſe and 
reafon have any credit in the world. Juftus Lipſius 
calls him the French Thales, and Mezeray the chriſtian 
Seneca, and the incomparable Thuanus made an eulog 
on him, which being very ſhort, I ſhall tranſcribe it 


here. 
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Michael de Montaigne, chevalier, was born in Pe- 
* rigord, at a ſeat which had the name of his family. 
* He was made counſellor in the parhiament of Bour- 
« deaux with Stephen de la Bœtia, with whom be con- 
* tracted ſo great a friendſhip, that that“ dear friend of 
* his, was, even after his death, the object of his re- 
* ſpe and veneration. Montaigne was extraordinarily 
8 fee and ſincere, as poſterity will ſee by his Eſſays ; 
for ſo he has intitled that immortal monument of his 
© genius, 

While he was at Venice, he was elected mayor of 
* Bourdeaux, which place was beſtowed only upon per- 
ſons of the firſt quality, and even the governors of 
the province thought it was an bonour for them. The 
mareſchal de Matignon, who commanded the king's 
forces in that province, during the troubles of the 
* ſtate, had ſuch an eſteem for him, that he communi- 
* cated the moſt important affairs to him, and admitted 
* him into bis council. As I bad a correſpondence with 
© him while I was in his country, and fince at court, the 
conformity of our ſtudies and inclinations, united us 
* moſt intimately. He died at Montaigne in the 6oth 
year of his age.” 

This teſtimony of Thuanus is ſufficient to juſtify the 
memory of our author, for no-body will believe that a 
man of that integrity, would have been ſo great a friend 
to ſo vicious a man, as Montaigne has been repre- 
ſented by ſome who envied him. I ſhall therefore con- 
clude this diſcourſe with a very remarkable circumſtance, 
mentioned by Thuanus in his own life, lib. 3. which 
ſhews that Montaigne was beloved by the greateſt 
princes in his time, and honoured with their confidence. 
* While the ſtates of the kingdom,” ſays he, were ſit- 
ting at Blois, Montaigne and I were diſcourſing of the 
* diviſion between the king of Navarre, and the duke 
of Guiſe ; whereupon he told me, that he knew the 
© moſt ſecret thoughts of both thoſe princes, as havin 
© been employed to compoſe their differences; and that 
© he was perſuaded, that neither of them was of the re- 

| * ligion 
Montaigne therefore always called him his Rother, as he called 


mademoiſelle de Gournay, his Daughter, upon the ſame principle. 
Vide the note, p. 192. of this vol. 


A Vindication of, &c. 


© ligion he profeſſed. That the king of Navarre would 
* have willingly embraced the religion of his prede- 
« ceſſors, if he had not feared that his party would 
© abandon him; and that the duke of Guiſe would 
have declared himſelf for the confeſſion of Augſburg, 
* which the cardinal of Lorrain his uncle had inſpired 
him with, if he could have done it, without any pre- 
judice to his intereſts,” 

thought this circumſtance was not unworthy of be- 
ing placed here; but I muſt beg the reader's pardon for 
having detained him ſo long, and that he would attri- 
bute it to the reſpect I have for the memory of fo ex- 
cellent a man, as Montaigne, who meets with a much 
more favourable entertainment in England, than in his 
native country; but it muſt be obſerved, that an author 
who writes freely of every thing, is not ſuitable to the 
__ of a ſervile nation, that has loſt all ſenſe of 
iverty., - | h 

Monfieur la Bruyere, in his celebrated book of the 
Characters and Manners of the Age,” gives another 
reaſon why ſome people condemn Montaigne. * Two 
© writers,” ſays he, (meaning la Mothe le Vayer, and 
Malebranche) have condemned Montaigne : I know 
that author may be juſtly blamed in ſome things, but 
neither of them will allow him to have any thin 
valuable. One of them thinks too little to taſte ſuc 
an author who thinks a great deal; and the other 
thinks too delicately to be pleaſed with what is na- 
rural.” This, I believe,“ ſays he, is the general 
character of Montaigne's enemies.” n | 
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CHAP. I. That men arrive at the fame tht by dif- 


| ferent means. 


IHREN wh * tkat the Perſons whom we 
| have offended have the revenge in their own 


hands, and that we abſolutely lye at their 
Fl mercy, the moſt uſual way of appeaſing 
their indignation; is to move them to pity by ſubmiſſion: 
and yet bravery, conſtancy, and reſolution, which are qua- 


lities the very reverſe, have ſometimes produced the ſame 


ia na n 

Edward the Black Prince of * Wales, (the ſame who 
ſo long governed our province of Guienne) a perſonage 
remarkably great both by his rank, and fortune, having 
been highly incenſed by the Limoſins, and taken their 


city by ſtorm, was not to be reſtrained from proſecuting; 
his revenge, by the cries of the people, and of the wo- 


men and children abandoned to ſlaughter, and calling for 


mercy, till penetrating farther into the town, he took no- 


tice of three French gentlemen +, who, with incredible 
bravery 


* Son to Edward III. king of England, and father of the unfor- 
tunate Richard Il. 


T. Froiſſart ſays, they were John de Villemur, Hugh de la Roche, 
Vor I. _- 3 and 
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bravery, ſtood it out alone againſt his victorious army. 
His admiration of ſuch tranſcendent valour, ſoon blunted 
the edge of his fury; ſo that after having given quarter 

to theſe three gentlemen, he extended his clemency to all 

the ſurviving inhabitants of the city. Scanderbeg, prince 

of Epirus, purſuing one of his ſoldiers, with a reſolution 

to kill him; the ſoldier, after having in vain tried, by 

all the humility and ſupplication poſſible, to appeaſe him, 
reſolved to face about, and expect him ſword in hand; 
which behaviour of his gave a ſudden check to his com- 
mander's ſury; who, ſeeing him aſſume fo gallant a re- 
ſolution, admitted him to favour. An example, however 
liable to another conſtruction, by ſuch as never heard of 

the prodigious ſtrength and valour of that prince. 

The emperor Conrad III. having beſieged * Guelph 
duke of Bavaria, would not be prevailed upon, whatever 
mean and unmanly ſatisfactions were offered to him, to 
condeſcend to more favourable terms, than that the wo- 
men, who were, beſieged with the duke, might go out, 
without violation of their honour, on foot, and with fo 
much only as they could earry. Such was the heroiſm 
of the ſex, that they carried out their huſbands and chil- 
dren, and even the duke himſelf, upon their ſhoulders, 
The emperor was ſo pleaſed at the fight of it, that being 
charmed with their ingenuity, as well as courage, it made 
him weep tor joy, quite extinguiſhed the bitterneſs of the 
mortal hatred he had conceived. againſt the duke; and 
from that Time forward he treated. him and his with 
Friendſtyp. | | 

Both theſe ways could. eaſily bias me; ſor Lam won- 
derfully compaſſionate, and tender hearted : yet, I fancy, 
I ſhould: be ſooner moved by pity, than by Etteem. Ne- 
vertheleſs, compaſſion is reputed a vice. among the = 

a | + ICKS, © 


and Roger de Beaufort, Son to the count de Beaufort, officers of the FF | 
city; who, when they ſaw the trouble and plague that was come upon | 
themſelves, and their people, ſaid, * We ſhall all die, if we do not +» | 
*.;eſend ourſelves; but we will ſell our lives dear, as all gentlemen 
* ought to do.“. And theſe three Frenchmen gave ſeveral inſtances. of 
their valonr. The prince, coming that way in his chariot, loaked 
upon them with admiration, and relented very much at the fight. of 
them. F.oifſart, Vol. I. cap. 289. p. 368. : n 

T !; 1140, in Winſberg, a Town of Upper Bavaria. | 


The ſame End gained by different Means. 3 
icks, who conſent that we relieve the afflicted, but not 
that we ſhould be fo affected with their ſufferings, as to 
ſympathize with them. I thought theſe examples the 
more pertinent, becauſe therein we obſerve, thoſe ſouls 
aſſaulted and tried by theſe two different Means, reſiſt the 
one, without being ſhocked, and yet bend under the 
other. It may be fad, that to ſuffer the heart to be to- 
tally ſubdued by compaſſion, is the effect of an eaſy, de- 
bonnaire, effeminate diſpoſition; whence it comes to 
paſs, that the weak reaſon of women, children, and the 
vulgar, is the moſt ſubject to it: but for a man to deſpiſe. 
ſighs and tears, and ſurrender his reſentment purely to a 
veneration for the ſacred image of virtue, this muſt bo 
owing to a ſtout and inflexible Pit, which loves and ho- 
nours courage that is manly and obſtinate. | 

Yet aſtoniſhment and admiration may in leſs generous 
minds produce a like effect. Witneſs the people of 
Thebes, who having put two of their generals upon trial 
for their lives, becauſe they had continued in arms beyond 
the preſcribed terms of their commiſſion, very hardly ac- 
quitted Pelopidas, who ſunk under the heavy charge, 
and produced no other arguments to ſave himſelf, than 
prayers and ſupplications; whereas, on the contrary, 
* Epaminondas, magnifying the exploits he had perform- 
ed, and reproaching the people in a haughty arrogant 
manner, they had not the courage ſo much as to proceed 


to a ballot, but broke up the court, the whole aſſembly 


highly commending the noble ſpirit of this great Man. 
ionyſius the elder, having, by a tedious and very dif- 
ficult ſiege, taken the city of Reggio, and in it the go- 
vernor Phyton, that great and good Man, who had fo ob- 
ſtinately defended it, was reſolved to make him a tragical 
example of his revenge +; in order whereunto, he firſt 
of all told him, That he had the day before cauſed his 
ſon, and all his kindred, to be drowned: to which Phyton 
returned no other anſwer, but, That they wer W p- 
pier than himſelf by one day.“ After this, cad ug to 
be (tripped, and delivered into the hands of the execution- 

"0" ers, 


Plutarch, in his Treatiſe, wherein he conſiders how far a Man 
may prai'e himſelf, ch. 5. 
+ Diodorus of Sicily, lib. 14. c. 29. 
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ers, they not only dragged him thro' the ſtreets of the 
City, and moſt ignominiouſly and cruelly whipped him, 
but, moreover, vilified him with moſt bitter and contu- 
melious language. Yet ſtill his courage did not once fail 
kim); but on the contrary; with a ſtrong voice, and un- 
daunted countenance, he put the people in mind of the 
glorious cauſe! of his death; namely, for that he would 
not deliver up his country into the hands of a tyrant ; 
and, at the ſame time, he threatened him with ſpeedy 
chaſtiſement from the gods. Dionyſius, reading in the 
looks of his ſoldiers, that inſtead of being incenſed at the 
bravadoes of this vanquiſhed enemy, in contempt of him 
their general, and of his triumph, they not only ſeemed 
molkhed with admiration of ſuch uncommon virtue, but 
ready as it were to mutiny, and even to reſcue Phyton 
out of his-officers hands, he put an end to his Torments, 
by ſending him afterwards privately to be thrown into 
the Sea. | | 

Jo ſay the truth, Man is a ſubjeQ wonderfully vain, 
fickle, and unſtable, of whom it is not eaſy to frame any 
certain and uniform judgment. For inſtance, Pompey 
pardoned the whole city of the Mamertines, tho he was 
very much enraged againſt it, from pure regard to the vir- 
tue and magnanimity of one citizen, Zeno *, who took the 
fault of the publick upon himſelf alone, and deſired no 
other favour, than to ſuffer AL the puniſhment due to 
it. And yet Alexander, the moſt courageous of mankind, 
who was ſo gracious to the vanquiſhed, having, aſter 
many great difficulties, taken the city of Gaza; and find- 
ing Betis, who, commanded there, and of whoſe valqur, 
— — ſiege, he had ſeen wonderful proofs, quite alone, 
abandoned by all his foldiers, his armour hack'd and 
hewed to pieces, his body covered all over with blood and 

Nel e Han 1 Sos wounds, 
2 It, $1. £137 | ttt te 

. * Platarch, in his inſtructions to thoſe who manage ſtate affairs, 
ch. 1 s this citizen by the name of Sthenon. In the notable 
' fayin h&ancient kings, princes, and generals, where Plutarch 
has f "2 e ſame ftory under the article Pompey, this brave citi- 
zen is called Stennius. But in the life of Pompey, ch. 3. the ſame 
Plutarch tells us, that Pompey treated all the towns of Sicily with 
humanity, except that of the Mamertines; and that, having like- 
wiſe refolved to chaſtiſe that of the Himerians, his fury was diſ- 
armed by the generoſity of Sthenie, one of the governors of the 
town, who took the whole blame of the publick upon himſelf, 
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wounds, ſtiff fighting with a number of Macedonians, who 
attacked him on all ſides, he ſaid to him, being nettled 
at a victory ſo dear bought, (for, beſides other damage, 
he had received two freſh wounds) ® © Thou ſhalt not 
die, Betis, the death thou chuſeſt, but ſhalt aſſuredly 
« ſuffer all the kinds of torments that can be inflicted on 
« a captive.” Betis returning no anſwer to theſe me- 
naces, but only a fierce diſdainful frown, * What! (faid 
Alexander, obſerving his ſurly filence) © is he too ſtiff to 
bend a knee? Is Ne too proud to utter one ſupplica- 
tion? J will moſt certainly conquer this filence ; and 
if I cannot force a word from his lips, 1 will at leaſt 
* extort a groan from his heart.” And thereupon his 
anger ſwelling to rage, he commanded his heels to be 
bored rough, and cauſed him to be dragged, mangled, 
and diſmembeied alive, at the tail of a cart, Was the 
Height of courage ſo natural and familiar to this con- 
queror, that, rather than admire it, he the leſs efleemed 
it? or, did he conceive it to be a virtue fo peculiar to 
himſelf, that his pride could not, without envy, endure 
to ſee it in another? or, was the natural impetuoſity of 
his wrath incapable of any check ? certainly, had it been 

ſſible for any — te curb it, it is to be beheved, it muſt 
bare been at the ſacking and deſolation of Thebes, to fee 
ſo many valiant men undone, and totally defenceleſs, cru- 
elly butchered by the ſword: for there were full 6000 
killed, of whom + not one turned his back, or cried 
out for quarter; but, on the contrary, every one ran 
about through the ſtreets, ſtriving to provoke the victors 
to put them to an honourable death. There was not one 
who did not, to his laſt gaſp, ſtill endeavour to revenge 
himſelf, and with the weapons of deſpair, to ſeek com- 
fort in his own death, by the death of ſome enemy. Yet 
did their afflicted virtue create no pity, nor was one day 
long enough to glut the conqueror's vengeance; for the 
Slaughter continued till not a drop of blood remained to 
be ſhed, except that of helpleſs perſons, old men, women, 


and children, of whom 30,000 were carried into ſlavery. 
| | —_ | Fenn 


Q. Curtius, lib. 4. c. 6, 
＋ Diocorus of Sicily, lib. 17. ch. 4. 
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Cc H A P. II. Of Sorrow, 


oO man living is more free from this paſſion than 1 
am, who neither like it in myſelf, nor admire it in 
others; and yet the world is pleaſed to honour it, as it 
were, in the lump with a particular favour, and to make 
it the ornament of wiſdom, virtue, and conſcience. A 
ſilly mean dreſs! The Italians having more properly given 
the name to ſurlineſs, which is meant by their word Tri- 
ſtezza; it being a quality always malignant, always fooliſh ; 
and, as it is always cowardly and mean, the ſtoicks would 
not allow their wiſe men to be ſenſible of it. Neverthe- 
leſs, we read in hiſtory *, that Pſammenitus, king of 
Egypt, being defeated, and taken priſoner by Cambyſes, 
king of Perſia, ſeeing his daughter paſs by him in the 
habit of a ſervant ſent to draw water, though his friends 
about him burſt out into tears and lamentations, yet he 
himſelf remained unmoved without uttering a word, and 
with his eyes fixed on the ground: and that ſeeing, more- 
over, his ſon immediately after led to execution, he ſtill 
maintained the ſame gravity of countenance, till ſpying 
one of his domeſticks | Hol ed away amongſt the captives, 
he ſmote his forehead, and mourned ſadly. Very like to 
this, is the ſtory of a late prince of our own nation, who 
being at Trent, and having news brought him of the death 
of his elder brother, but a brother on whom depended 
the whole ſupport and honour of his houſe ; and hearin 
ſoon after of the death of a younger brother, the Road 
hopes of bis family, he withſtood both theſe ſtrokes with- 
an exemplary magnanimity ; but one of his ſervants hap- 
pening, a few days after, to die, he ſuffered his conſtancy 
to be overcome by this laſt event, and loſing his courage, 
ſo abandoned himſelf to ſorrow and mourning, that ſome 
from thence concluded he was only:pierced to the quick 
by this laſt ſhock ; but the truth is, that being before 
brim-full of grief, the leaſt addition overflowed the bounds 
of his patience. The ſame might alſo be judged of the 
former example, did not the hiſtory proceed to tell uf 
that Cambyſes aſking Pſammenitus *, Why he was ig 
| . unconcerned 


® Herodotus, lib. 3. p. 187, 188. Edit. Steph. Anno 1592. 
+ Herod. lid. 3. p. 188. 72 f 
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« 4unconcerned at the misfottune of his ſon and daughter, 
and fo impatient at the death of his friend ? It is (an- 
© ſwered he) becauſe this laſt affliction was only to be dil. 
covered by tears, the two firſt exceeding all manner of 
* expreſſion. : 

And, peradventure, ſomething like this might be work- 
ing in the fancy of the painter of old, who being in the 
ſacrifice of Iphigenia *, to repreſent the ſorrow of the 
by-ſtanders proportionably to the degrees by which they 
were variouſly affected by the death of this innocent 
fair, and having in the other figures exerted the utmoſt 
power of his art, he drew that of the virgin's father 
with a veil over his face, meaning thereby, that no kind 
of countenance was capable of expreſſing ſuch a degree 
of ſorrow as his was. This is the reaſon why the paets 
feign the unfortunate mother, Niobe, after having tirit 
loſt fix ſons, and ſuccefively as many daughters, to be 
quite ſtupified with grief,” and at laſt petrified, 

Diriguiſſe mali: , 
Whom grief alone, 
Had power to ſtiffer into ſtone. 

thereby to expreſs that melancholick, dumb, and deaf 
ſtupidity which benumbs all our - faculties, when op- 
preſſed with accidents that we ate not able to bear: 
and, indeed, the operation of grief, if it be exceſſive, 
mult ſo overwhelm the ſöul, as to deprive it of the li- 
berty of its functions; as it happens to every one of us, 
who upon the firſt alarm of very ill news, find ourſelves 
ſurprized, ſtupified, and in a manner deprived of all 
power of motion; ſo that the ſoul, by giving vent to 
ſighs and tears, ſeems to-difintangle and clear itfelf, and 
to obtain more room, and freedom. 

Et via vix tandem voci laxata dolore eff f. 

And when, by ſtruggling. grief is well nigh ſpent, 

"Tis eas'd at length, by giving words ſome vent. 

In the war which king Ferdinand made upon the dow- 
ager of king John of Hungary, a man in armour was 
particularly taken notice of by every one for his ex- 
traordinary gallantry in a certain encounter near Buda, 
and, being unknown, was highly commended, and as 


4 much 


* Val. Max. lib. viii. c. 11. in externis, & 6. + Ov. Met. lib. 
5. fab. 4. 1 EZaeid. lib. xi. v. 151. 
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much lamented when left dead upon the ſpot, but by 
none ſo much as by Raiſciac, a German-nobleman, who 
was charmed with ſuch unparallel'd valour. - The bod 
being brought off the field of battle, and the count, with 
the common curioſity, going to view it, the armour of 4 
the deceaſed was no ſooner taken off, but he knew him 
to be his own ſon. This increaſed theWompaſſion of all 
the ſpeCtators; only the count, without uttering one 
word, or changing his countenance, ſtood like a ſtock, 
with his eyes fixed on the corpſe, till the vehemency of 
ſorrow having overwhelmed his vital ſpirits, he ſunk ſtone 
dead to the ground. 41 
The lovers, who would repreſent an unſupportable 
paſſion, ſay, | 
Chi puo dir com egli arde, e in picciol fuoco *! 
The man who can his ardent love declare, 
Has of that paſſion but a ſcanty ſhare, _. 
; ————Mifero quod omnes 5 
Eripit ſenſus mibi. Nam fimul te, 
Leſbia, aſpexi, nibil eft ſuper ms 
__ loguar amens ; 
Lingua ſed torpet, tenuis ſub artus 
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Tinniunt aures, gemina teguntur | Bk 
Dear Leſbia, thine Eyes 
Have raviſh'd from me all my faculties: 
At the firſt glance of their victorious ray, 
I am ſo ſtruck, I know not what to ſay, 
Nor have a tongue to ſpeak; a ſubtle ſpring 
Creeps thro' my. veins, my Ears do alſo ring . | 
With their own Noiſe; my eyes, I likewite find, ; 
Are with a double veil of darkneſs blind. N 
So that it appears from thence, that in the Height and 
greateſt fury of the fit, we are not in a condition to pour 
out our complaints or to uſe perſuaſion, the ſoul being 
- at that time oppreſſed with profound thought, and the 
body dejected and languiſhing with deſire; and from 
thence it is that ſometime proceed thoſe accidental impo- 
tencies which ſo unſeaſonably ſurprize the paſſionate lo- 
| | 8; ver, 
* Petrarch, fol. 70. di Gab. Giolito at Venice, 1545, f Cat 
El ig. 49 | | | 
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Of Sorrow. 9 


ver, and that frigidity which, by the force of an mmo- 
derate ardour, ſeizes him, even in the very lap of fruition: 
for all paſſions that ſuffer themſelves to be reliſhed and 
digeſted, are but moderate, 
Curæ leves lopuuntur, ingentes ſinpent *. _ 
His griefs are light, whole tongue can them exprels ; 
But heavy ſorrow does the voice oppreſs. 
A ſurprize of unexpected joys does likewiſe produce 
the ſame effect. | cht 
Ut me conſpexit venientem, el Troia circum 
Arma amens vidit, magnis exterrila monffris,, 
Diriguit viſu in medio, calor aſſa religuit, 
Labitur, et longo vix tandem tempore fatyr f. 
Soon as the ſaw me coming, and beheld 
The Trojan enſigns waving in the field, 
She was aſtoniſh'd at th' unlook d for ſight, 
And, like a ſtatue, loſt all feeling quite. 
Life's gentle heat did her ſtiff limbs forſake, 
She ſwoon'd ; at length with fault'ring tongue ſhe ſpake. 
t Beſides the examples of the Roman lady who died 
for joy to ſee her ſon ſafe returned from the battle of 
Cannæ, and of Sophocles and Dionyſius, the tyrant ||, 
who, alſo both died of joy, and of Talva 5, who died 
in Corſica, at reading the news of the honours which the 
Roman ſenate had decreed for him, we have, moreover, 
one in our time, viz. pope Leo X. who, upon the news 
of the taking of Milan, a thing he had ſet his heart upon, 
| B 5 Was. 


Seneca Hippol. Act. 2. Scene 3. + Virgil. Æneid. lib. 
3. v. 306, &c. ._ 1 Pliny, nat. hiſt. lib. vii. v. 54. Titus Li 
relates an accident, much like this, which happened after the ba 
of Thraſimene, lib.xxii. chap. 7. 

{ Pliny aſſerts poſitively, that the joy of having won the prize in 
tragedy, put an end to the days of Sophocles and old Dionyſius the ty- 
rant of Sicily; ſee his Nat. Hiſt. lib. vii. c. 53. But as to Dionyſus, 
if we may believe Djodorus Siculus, the joy that poſſeſſed him, on 
his winning the prize in tragedy, ran him into ſuch extravagancies 
as were the true cauſe of his death. He was fo overjoyed at the 
* news, ſays the hiſtorian, that he made a great ſacrifice upon it to 
* the gods; prepared ſumptuous feaſts, to which he invited all his 
friends, and therein drank ſo exceſſively, that it threw him into a. 
© very bad diſtemper.“ Lib. xv. cap. 20. of Amyot'stranſlation. 

§ In Valer. Maximus, lib. ix. in Romanis, & 3. where ne 45 called 
M. Juventius Thalma; Pliny, who only ſays, that be died in making 
his Jacrifice, calls him, M. Juventius Talva, lib. vii. cap. 33 


10 MonTatcne's Eſſay. 
was ſo overjoyed, that he immediately fell into a fever, 
and died. And, for a more remarkable teſtimony of 
- the weakneſs of human nature, it is obſerved by the 
ancients, that Diodorus the logician died upon the ꝗ ſpot, 
from an extreme- paſſion of ſhame, for not having been 
able, in his own ſchool, and in the preſence of a great 
auditory, to diſengage himſelf from a quibble that was 
propounded to him by Stilpo. For my own part, I am 
very little ſubje& to theſe violent paſſions. I am natural- 
ly flow of apprehenſion, which, by converſation, grows 


- thicker and duller every day. 


CHAP. I. That or Actions are extended beyond 
our Exiſlence. 


1 who accuſe Mankind of the folly of gap- 
ing always after futurity, and adviſe us to lay 
hold of the good which is — and to ſet up our reſt 
thereupon, as having tov ſhort reach to ſeize that which 
is to come, a thing even more impoſlible for us, than to 
recover what is paſt, have hit upon the moſt univerſal ot 
human errors, if that may be called an error, whereto 
nature itſe}f has diſpoſed us, which, for the better con- 
tinuation of her own work, has, among ſeveral others, 
impreſſed us with this deluding imagination, as being 
more jealous of what we do, than what we know. For 
we are never preſent with, but always beyond ourſelves. 
Fear, deſire, and hope violently puſh us on towards what 
is to come, and deprive us of the ſenſe and conſideration 
'of that which is preſent, by amuſing us with the thought 
of what will be, even when we ſhall be no more. 

Calamitoſus ef animus futuri anxius 1. 

The mind that anxious is of things to come, 

Is ever joyleſs, without reſt at home. 
Plato often repeats this great precept ||, Do what 
thou haſt to do; and know thyſelf.” Of theſe two parts, 
each generally comprehends our whole duty, and, in like 
manner, each takes jn the other ; for he that would _— 


© Prancis Guicciardin': hiſtory of Italy, lib. xiv. p. 394. vol. 2. 
Pliny's Nat. Hilt. lib. vii. cap. 63. x Seneca, epilt, 98 
ly Tinu, p. 544 Edit. Laxwarianz, at Lyons 1590. 
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his own buſineſs, will find, that his firſt leſſon is, to know 
what he is, and what is proper for him: and he who right- 
ly underſtands himſelf, will never miſtake another man's 
work for his own, but will love and improve himſelf above 
all other things ; will refuſe ſuperfluous employments, and 
reje all unprofitable ſchemes and . propoſals. As the 
fool, tho' he ſhould enjoy all that he can poſſibly deſire, 
would not be content ; 10 the wiſe man acquieſces with 
the preſent, and is never diſſatisfied. Epicurus exempts 
his wiſe men from all foreſight and care of futurity. 


Among thoſe laws that relate to the dead, I look upon 


that to be as good by which the actions of princes are to 
be examined after their deceaſe. 'I hey are, while living, 
at leaſt aſſociates in making the laws, if not the maſters 
of them; and therefore, what juſtice could not inflict upon 
their perſons, it is but reaſon ſhould be executed upon 
their reputations, and the eſtates of their ſucceſſors, things 


that we often value above life it ſelf *. This is a cuſtom 


of ſingular advantage to thoſe countries where it is obſetv - 
ed, and as much to be deſired by all good princes, who 
have reaſon to take it ill that the memories of the wicked 
ſhould be treated with the ſame reſpect as their's. We 
owe, it is true, ſubjection and obedience to all kings alike, 
in regard to their office ; but, as ta affection and eſteem, 
theſe are only due to their virtue. Let it be granted, that, 
by the rule of government, we are to be quite paſſive un- 
der unworthy princes, to conceal their vices, and to aid 
their indifferent actions with our recommendation, whilſt 
their authority ſtands in need of our ſupport; yet, when 
ſuch communication betwixt the prince and ſubject is at an 
end, there is no reaſon why we ſhould not, for the take of 
our own liberty, and of common juſtice, publith our rea! 
reſentments. And to debar good ſubjects of the glory of 
having reverently and faithfully ſerved 4 prince, whoſe 
imperfections they ſo well knew, were to deprive poſterity 


of ſo uſeful an example. And they who, out of reſpect 


to ſome private obligation, do againſt their own know- 
ledge and conſcience unjuſtly eſpouſe the memory. of 
A bad prince, do a private act of jullice at the ex- 
pence of publick juſtice. Titus Livy + very truly ſays, 
that the language of courtiers is always ſounding of vain 
| oſtentation, 

Diodorus of Sicily, lib. i. c. 6. T Lib. xxxv, c. 48. 


rs : --  MowTaicnr's Eh. 
oſtentation, and not to be depended on; every one in- 
differently —— his own king's valour and greatneſs 
to the higheſt pitch. It is not impoſſible but ſome may 
condemn the courage of thoſe two ſoldiers, who boldly 
anſwered Nero to his Face; the one being aſked by him, 
* © Why he bore him III- will? I was true to thee,” he ſaid, 
* whilſt thou waſt worthy of my love; but when thou 
© didft turn parricide, incendiary, a ſtage-player, and a 
* coachman, I began to hate thee, and do ſo fill.” And 
the other being aſked, © + Why he had a defipn to take 
away his life?” © becanſe,” ſaid he, I had no other re- 
* medy againſt thy perpetual miſchiefs. But, conſidering 
the publick and univerſal teſtimonies that were given after 
his death (and will be to all pofterity, both of him, and 
all other bad princes like him) of his tyrannical and 
wicked practices, what man in his ſenſes can blame them? 
I confeſs, I am ſcandalized, that in ſo ſacred a govern- 
ment as that of the Lacedzmonians, there ſhould be ſo 
hypocritical a ceremony uſed at the death of their kings, 
when all their confederates and neighbours, and all forts 
and degrees of men and women, as well as their ſlaves, cut 
and ſlaſhed their foreheads, in token of ſorrow, repeating 
in their cries and lamentations, I that that king (let him 
have been as wicked as the devil) was the beſt they ever 
had ; thereby attributing to his quality the praiſe that be- 
longs to merit, and to the higheft ay r of it, tho' in 
the meaneſt ſubject. Ariftotle, who leaves no ſubject 
untouched, makes a query upon the ſaying of Solon $, 
« that none can be ſaid to be happy before he be dead; 
Whether any one, who has even hved and died accordin 5 
to his heart's deſire, can be termed happy, if he has left 
an ill character behind him, or if his poſterity is miſerable. 
Whilſt we have life and motion, we convey ourſelves by 
prepoſſeſſion or anticipation whither, and to what we 
pleaſe ; but when once we are out of being, we have no 
communication with what ſtil! exiſts, and therefore it had 
been better ſaid of Solon, that no man is ever happy, 
« becauſe he is not ſo till after he is no more”. 2 


* Tacit. Annal. l. xv. c. 67. + Ibid. c. 68. 
1 Herodot. lib. vi. p. 401. § Ibid. lib, 1. p. 14. 
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—— Et inde | 
Vix radicitas & vita ſe tollit, et ejicit, 
Sed facit efſe ſui quiddam ſuper inſcius ipſe, 
Nec removet ſatis à projets corpore ſeſe, et 


Vindicat *.- 
| | Mr. Da vpx's Verſion. 
He boaſts no ſenſe can after death remain, : 


Yet makes himſelf a part of life again, 
As if ſome other He could feel the pain. 

Mr. Ca EECRH“'s Verſion. 
Nor can I think, tho? he himſelf denies, 
And openly declares the whole man dies ; 
But that ſome ſtrong conceit he flill believes, 
Fond fool! that he himſelf ſurvives. 
Bertrand de Gleſquin dying before the caſtle of Ran- 
con, near Puy in Auvergne, the befieged were after- 
ward, upon ſurrender, obliged to depoſite the keys of 
the place upon his corpſe. Bartholomew d'Alviano, the 
Venetian general, happening to die in their wars in Breſ- 
cia, and his corpſe being brought back to Venice through 
the territories of Verona, the enemy's country, moſt of 
the army were for deſiring a ſafe conduct for it from the 
Veroneſe; but Theodore Trivulſio oppoſed it, rather 
chuſing to make way for it by force of arms, at the ha- 
zard of a battle, ſaying, it was not meet that he, who in 
his life was never afraid of his enemies, ſhould ſeem to 
fear them when he was dead. And, in truth, in a caſe 
of much the ſame nature, by the Greek laws, he who 
made ſuit to an enemy for a body to give it burial, did, 
by that act, renounce his victory, and his right to erect a 
trophy; and he to whom ſuch ſuit was made, was ever 
reputed the victor. By this means it was that Nicias loft 
the advantage he had viſibly gained over the Corinthians, 
and that Ageſilaus, on the contrary, confirmed the 
doubtful title he had before to what he gained from the 
Bœotians. 

Theſe proceedings might appear very odd, had it nat 
been a general 3 in all ages, not only to extend 
the care of ourſelves beyond this life, but, moreover, to 
fancy, that very often the favours of Heaven accompany 

Us 
.* Lucret. lib. iii. v. $90. 
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us to the grave, and continue even to our relicks: Of this 
there are ſo many inſtances among the ancients, waving 
. thoſe of our own time, that it is not neceſſary I ſhould in- 
large upon it. Edward king of England, the firſt of that 
name, having, in the long wars betwixt him and Robert 
king of Scotland, experienced of how great advantage his 
own immediate preſence was to his affairs, as he had been 
always victorious where he was perſonally engaged, when 
he came to die, bound his ſon by a ſolemn _ that, as 
ſoon as he was dead, he ſhould cauſe his body to be boiled 
till the fleſh parted from the bones; and, after buryin 
the Fleſh, to carry the bones continually with him in his 
army, ſo often as he ſhould be obliged to go againſt the 
Scots; as if victory had been chained by deſtiny to his 
Joints. So ſohn Ziſca, who, in vindication of Wickliffe's 
Hereſies, diſturbed the Bohemians, left order, that the 
ſhould flea him after his Death, and make a drum of his 
ſkin, to carry into the field againſt his enemies, fancying 
it would contribute greatly to the continuation of the 
ſucceſſes he had obtained over them. In like manner, 
ſome of the Indians, in a day of battle with the Spaniards, 
carried with them the bones of one of their captains, in 
conſideration of the viftories they had formerly obtained 
under his conduct And other people, of the ſame new 
world, do yet carry about with them, in their wars, the 
relicks of valiant men who have died in battle, to excite 
their courage, and advance their fortune. Of theſe ex- 
amples, the firſt only reſerve for the tomb, the reputa- 
tion they gained by their Atchievements, but the latter 
attribute a certain agency to their dead limbs. The be- 
haviour of captain Bayard reads better, who, finding 
himſelf mortally wounded with a ſhot from a harquebuſs, 
and being adviſed to retire out of the field, made anſwer, 
that he would not begin at the laſt gaſp to turn his back 
16 the enemy, and fought on as long as he had ſtrength ; 
till feeling himſelf too faint, and no longer able to fit his 
Horſe, he commanded his ſteward to ſet him down againſt 
the root of a tree, but in ſuch a poſture, that he might 
die with his face towards the enemy, which he did. 

I muſt yet add another example as remarkable, with 
regard to the preſent ſubject, as the former. The empe- 
. Tor Maximilian, great grandfather to Philip the preient 
king 
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king of Spain, was a prince richly endowed. with great 
qualities, and remarkably handſome, but had withal a 
humour very contrary to that of other princes, who, for 
the diſpatch of their moſt important affairs, convert 
their cloſe ſtool into a chair of ſtate, viz. that he never 
permitted any of his valets, how much a favourite ſo- 
ever, to attend him in his privy, but ſtole aſide to 
make water; and was as ſhy as a virgin to diſcover 
either to his phyſician, or any other perſon whatſo- 
ever, thoſe parts of the body that are by cuſtom kept ſe- 
cret. And I myſelf, who never bluſh at what I ſay, am 
yet naturally ſo modeſt in this point, that, unleſs it be at 
the importunity of neceſlity or pleaſure, I very rarely let 
any one ſee thoſe parts and actions which cuſtom requires 
us to conceal. In this I alſo ſuffer more conſtraint than 
I conceive is very well becoming a man, eſpecially of my 
profeſſion. But the emperor indulged this modeſt hu- 
mour to ſuch a degree of ſuperſtition, as to give expreſs 
orders in his laſt will, that they ſhould put him on draw- 
ers as ſoon as he was dead; to which, methinks, he 
would have done well to have added by a codicil, that 
whoever put them on ſhould be hoodwinked. The 
charge which Cyrus left with his children *, that nei- 
ther they, nor any other, ſhould either ſee or touch 
his body after the ſou] was departed from it, I attribute 
to ſome ſuperſtitious devotion of his ; both his hiſtorian, 
and himſelf, amongſt other great qualities, having, in 
the whole courſe of their lives, demonſtrated a ſingular 
attention and reſpect to religion. | 

I was by no means plealed with a ſtory told me by a 
great man, of a relation of mine, who had been very emi- 
nent both in peace and war, that, being arrived to a very 
old age, and exceſſively tormented with the ſtone, he 
ſpent the laſt hours of his life in an extraordinary ſolici- 
tude about ordering the pomp and ceremony of his fu- 
neral, preſſing all the men of condition who came to ſee 
him, to promiſe their attendance on him to his grave : 
and he moſt earneſtly importuned the very prince, who 
viſited him in his laſt agonies, that he would order his 


family to join in the tuneral proceſſion, urging ſeveral 


reaſons 


* Xenophon's Cvropedia, lib. viii. cap. 9. towards the end. 
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reaſons and examples to him, to prove that it was a re- 
ſpe& due to a perſon of his condition; and, having ob- 
tained a promiſe, and appointed the method hd order of 
his funeral parade, he ſeemed to die content. So much 
vanity as this was, to the very laſt, I ſcarce ever ſaw ! 
Another, though a contrary curioſity (of which I 
do not want a domeſtick example) ſeems to be ſome- 
what a-kin to this; that a man ſhall cudgel his brains, 
in the laſt moments of his life, to regulate his obſequies 
with ſo particular and unufual a parſimony, as to permit 
no more attendance than one ſingle ſervant with a lan - 
thorn; and yet I ſee this humour commended, as well as 
the appointment of Marcus Æmilius Lepidus “, who 
forbad his heirs to beſtow upon his corpſe ſo much as the 
common ceremonies in uſe upon ſuch occaſions. Is it 
temperance and frugality to avoid expence and pleaſure, 
when the uſe and knowledge thereof are by us impercep- 
tible ? an eaſy and cheap reformation this ! If inſtruction 
were at all neceſſary, I ſhould be of opinion, that this, as 
all other actions of life, ſhould be regulated by every man's 
ability; and the philoſopher Lycon prudently ordered 
his executors to diſpoſe of his body where they ſhould 
think moſt fit, and as for his funeral, to order it neither 
ſuperfluous, nor too mean. For my-own part, I ſhould 
wholly leave the ordering of this ceremony to cuſtom, 
and to their diſcretion to whoſe Jot it ſhall fall to do me 
that laſt office. Totus hic locus eſt contemnendus in 
nobis, non negligendus in noſtris '. The place of 
our ſepulture is wholly to be contemned by us, but not 
to be neglected by our friends; and it was a holy ſaying 
of a ſaint, * Curatio funeris, conditio ſepulturz, pompa 
© exequiarum, magis ſunt vivorum ſolatia, quam ſub- 
© ſfidia mortuorum g'. i. e. The care of funerals, the 
place of ſepulture, and the pomp of the obſequies, are 
rather conſolations to the living, than any benefit to the 
dead. From this conſideration 4t was, that when Criton 
| aſked Socrates, on his death bed, how he would be bu- 
| | | ried? 


Before he died, he commanded his ſon to carry him to his ſe» 
pulchre on the bare bed, without linen, purple, &c. In epitome li- 
viana, lib. 48. + Diogenes Laertius, in Lycon's life, lib. v. ſect. 
74. edit. Wetſt. Amſterdam, anno 1692. 1 Cicero Tuſcul. lid. 
i. c. 45. $ Auguſt, de Civit, dei. lib, i. c. 12. 
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"Tied? the philoſopher made him anſwer, how ye will *. 


If I was to concern my ſelf further about this affair, I 
ſhould think it more genteel to imitate thoſe who enter- 
tain themſelves, while alive, with the ceremony of their 
own obſequies, and are pleaſed with beholding their own 
dead countenances in marble. Happy are the men who 
can regale and gratify their ſenſes by inſenſibiliiy, and live 
even when they are dead ! | 

I am ready to conceive an implacable hatred againft 
all popular government, (though I cannot but think it 


9 the moſt natural and equitable of all others) ſo oft as I call 


to mind the injuſtice and inhumanity of the Athenians, 


3 Who, without mercy, or once vouchſafing to hear what 
they had to ſay for themſelves, put to death their brave 
* captains newly returned triumphant from a naval victory, 


which they had obtained over the Lacedzmonians, near 


4 
gagement which ever the Greeks fought at ſea) for no 


the Arginuſian f iſles, (the ſharpeſt and moſt obſtinate en- 


bother reaſon but that the Greeks followed their blow, and 


purſued the advantages preſcribed them by the law of 
arms, rather than ftay to gather up and bury their dead. 
An execution that was yet rendered more odious, by the 


behaviour of Diomedon, whgy being one of the condemned 
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perſons, and a man of eminent virtue, both political and 
military, advancing to ſpeak, after having heard the ſen- 
tence (till when he was not allowed a peaceable hearing) 


inſtead of Rene his own cauſe, or proving the manifeſt 
impiety of ſo cruel a ſentence, only expreſſed a concern f 


for the ſafety of his judges, beſeeching the gods to con- 
vert this ſentence to their own good ; and praying, that, 
for negleCing to pay thoſe vows that he and his compa- 
nions had made (which he alſo acquainted them with) 
in acknowledgment for fo glorious a ſucceſs, they might 
not pull down the indignation of the gods upon them; 
after which he went courageouſly to his execution. | 

Fortune, not many years after, dealt them the ſame 


bread : for Chabrias, captain-general of their naval 
forces, having got the better of Pollis, admiral of Sparta, 


3 about the iſle of Naxos, totally loſt the fruits of $ his 


victory 
* Plato's Phædon, towards the end. + Diodorus of Sicily, lib. 


iii e. 31. Three iſlands to the S. E. of that of Leſbos. 1 Dio- 
Lorus of Sicily, lib, xiii, c 32. F lbid. lib, xv. c. 9. 
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viQory (of very great importance to their affairs) and leſt — 


he ſhould incur the misfortune of the Athenian captains, 
he choſe to ſave a few bodies of his dead friends that 
were floating on the ſea, which gave opportunity to a 


great number of his living enemies to ſail away in ſafety, 4 
who afterwards made them pay dear for this unſeaſon- 


able ſuperſtition. 
Quæris quo jaceas poſt obitum loco 
Quo non nala jacent “?. 
Doſt aſk where thou ſhalt lye when dead ?- 
With thoſe that ne'er yet being had. 


This other paſſage reſtores the ſenſe of repoſe to a body - f 


without a ſoul. 

MNegue ſepulcrum, quo recipiat, habeat portum corporis“ 
i, remiſſa humana vita, corpus requieſcat a malis f. 
Nor with a tomb as with a haven bleſt, | 
Where, after life, the corpſe in peace may reſt. 


' Juſt ſo nature demonſtrates to us, that ſeveral ' dead 


things ſtill retain an occult relation to life. Wine changes 
in cellars, according to the changes of the ſeaſons of the - 
vine from whence it came; and the fleſh of ' veniſon is 
ſaid to alter its condition in the powdering-tub, and to 


vary its taſte; according to the ſeaſons of the living fleſty 
of its kind, ' LOU 20 B 


CHAP. IV. How the foul diſcharges its paſſjons upon 
falſe objects, when the true are wanting. 


Gentleman of my country, who was very often tor- 


mented with the gout, being often importuned by 
his phyſicians to abſtain from ſalt meats, uſed to reply 
merrily, that there was a neceſſity for his having ſome- 
thing to quarrel with in the extremity of his pain, and 
that he fancied, that ſometime railing at, and curſing 
the Bologna ſauſages, at other times the dry'd tongues, 
and the gammon, was ſome mitigation of it. And in 
good truth, as we are chagrin'd if the arm which is 
advanced to ſtrike miſſes the mark, and ſpends itſelf in 
vain ; and as alſo, that to make a proſpect pleaſant, the 


® Seneca Tr. chor. 2. v. 30. + Cicero Tuſcal. lib. i. | 


c. 44. 
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fight ſhould not be loſt and dilated in the Æther, but 
have ſome bounds to limit it at a reaſonable diſtance ; 

Ventus, ut amittit wires, niſi robore denſæ | 

Occurrant Sylve, ſpatio diffuſus inani *. | 
As Winds do loſe their ſtrength, unleſs withſtood 

By ſome thick grove of ſtrong oppoſing wood. 
In like manner it appears, that the foul, being agitated 
and diſcompoſed, is loſt in itſelf, if it has not iomething 
to encounter with, and therefore always requires an ob- 
je to aim at, and keep it employed. Plutarch ſays very 
well of thoſe who are fond of lap-dogs and monkeys, that 


the amorous part which is in us, for want of a right'ob- 


ject, rather than lye idle, does, in a manner, forge in the 
fancy one that is falſe and frivolous And we fee that 
the ſoul, in the exerciſe of its paſſions, rather deceives 
itſelf by creating a falſe and fantaſtical ſubject, even con- 
trary to its own belief, than not to have ſomething to 
work upon. After this manner brute beaſts ſpend their 
fury upon the ſtone or weapon that has hurt them, and 
are ready to tear themſelves to pieces for the injury they 
have received from another. 

Pannonis haud aliter poſt ichum ſewvior urſa . 

Cui jaculum parva Lybis amentavit habena, 

Se rotat in vulnus, telumque irata receptum 

Impetit, et ſecum fugientem circuit haſlam F. 

So the fierce bear, made fiercer by the ſmart 

Of the bold Lybian's mortal wounding dart, 

Turns round upon the wound, and the tough ſpear 

Contorted o'er her breaſt does flying bear. 

What cauſes of the misfortunes that befal us do 
we not ourſelves invent? what is it that we do not 
blame, right or wrong, that we may have ſomething to 
quarrel with? thoſe beautiful treſſes, young lady, which 
you tear off by handfuls, are no way guilty, nor is it the 
whiteneſs of that boſom which you ſmite with ſo much 


indignation and cruelty, that with an unlucky bullet 


has killed your dear brother ; quarrel with ſomething 
elſe. Livy, ſpeaking of the Roman army in Spain, ſays, 
that for the loſs of two brothers, their great captains, 

« flere 


e Luan, lib. ill. v. 362, 363. + Luc. lib. vi. v 
22>, &c, 
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« flere omnes repente, et offenſare capita *; all wept, 
and beat their foreheads: but this is a common practice. 
And the philoſopher Bion ſaid pleafantly of the king 
who plucked off the hair of his head for ſorrow, does 
this man think that baldneſs is a remedy for grief + ?' 
who has not ſeen gameſters bite and gnaw the cards, and 
ſwallow the dice in revenge for the loſs of their money ? 
Xerxes laſhed the ſea, and wrote a challenge to mount 
Athos f ! Cyrus ſet a whole army ſeveral days F at work, 
to revenge himſelf on the river Guidus ||, for the fright 
it had put him in when he was paſſing over it ; and Cali- 
gula demoliſhed a very beautiful palace **, for the con- 
finement his mother had there. 
I remember there was a ſtory when I was a boy, that 
one of our neighbouring kings having been ſmitten by 
the hand of God, ſwore he would be revenged, and 
he ordered a proclamation, that, for ten years to come, 
no perſon in his dominions ſhould pray to him, or ſo much 
as mention him, or even believe in him ; by which we 
are not ſo much to take meaſure of the folly, as of the 
vain-glory peculiar to the nation of which this ſtory was 
told. They are vices, indeed, that always go together, 
but ſuch actions as theſe have more of temerity in them 
— a C ; than 


Livy, Dec. 3. lib. 5. Luc. lib, xxv. c. 37. Cie. Tuſc. Quzſt, 
lib. iii. c. 26. 1 Herodot. lib. vii. p. 452. 

§ lbid. lib. i. p. 86, 87. and Seneca de Ira, lib. iii. c. 21. Hero- 
dotus ſays expreſly, that Cyrus ſpent the whole ſummer about this 
fine expedition. And Paul Oroſius, who is as incorrect as Montaigne, 
tho' in a contrary ſenſe, ſays, that Cyrus employed all his troops on 
this work a whole year, perpeti anno, lib. ii. co. 6. 

1] Or Gyndas, Iiv3:g, as Herodotus calls it. Seneca and Tibul- 
lus, lib. iv. carm. i. v. 141. rapidus, Cyri dementia, Gyndes. 

Seneca de Ira, lib. iii. c. 22. Cæſar villam in Hereulanenſi 
© pulcherrimam, quia ſua mater aliquando in illa cuſtodita erat, diruit; 
i. e. Cæſar demoliſhed the moſt beautiful city in the Herculanium 
becauſe his mother was once impriſoned in it. I queſtion whether. 
Montaigne rightly underſtood Seneca's meaning; or, I imagine, that 
inſtead of Plaifir, he would have uſed the word Deplaiſir, becauſe it 
agrees perfectly well with what Seneca ſays, of her having been 
© confined there as in a priſon. In one of the firſt editions of the eſ-. 
ſays in French, Plaiſir was, by inadvertency, printed inſtead of De- 
plaiſir, which miſtake was from thence continued in all the ſucceed- 
ing editions; at leaſt, it is the ſame in all that I have been able to 
conſult, and from thence Mr. Cotton uſed the word Pleaſure, 
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than of ſtupidity. Auguſtus Cæſar having been toſſed 
with a tempeſt at ſea ®, fell to defying the god Neptune, 
and, in the omp of the Circenſian games, to be re- 
venged, depoſed his ſtatue from the place it had amon 

the other deities. In this he was leſs excuſable than in 
the former, and leſs too than he was afterwards, when 
having loſt a battle under Quintilius Varus in Germany, 
he raved like a madman, and ſometimes ran his head a- 
gainſt the wall, crying out, f. O Varus! give me my 
« legions again !* for their's exceeded all folly, becauſe it 
was attended with impiety, by carping at God himſelf, 
or at leaſt at fortune, as if ſhe had ears to be dinn'd with 
our complaints; like the Thracians f, who when it 
thunders or lightens, fall to ſhooting againſt Heaven with 
Titanian r e as if by flights of arrows they 


thought to reduce the deity to reaſon. Now as the an- 


cient poet in Plutarch tells us, in his treatiſe of content- 
ment, or the peace of the mind, c. 4. of Amyot's tranſ- 
lation, | 

Point ne ſe faut courroucer aux Aﬀaires : 

II ne leur chaut de toutes nos choleres. 

We muſt not rave at Heav'n in our affairs, 

Which for our indignation nothing cares. 
Bat we can never enough condemn our unruly paſſions. 


CHAP. V. Whether the governor of a place befieged 
ought himſelf to go out to parley. 3% 


Ucius Marcius 5, the Roman legate, in the war a- 

* Perſeus king of Macedon, in order to gain 
time for putting his army into a good condition, ſet on 
foot ſome overtures of accommodation, with which the 
king being lulled aſleep, concluded a ceſſation for a cer- 
tain number of days, thereby giving his enemy opportu- 
nity and leiſure to ſtrengthen their army, which proved 
his own final ruin; yet the elder fort of ſenators, mind- 
ful of their forefathers cuſtoms, condemned this proceed- 
ing, as injurious to their ancient practice, which, they 

| ſaid, 
Suetonius, in the life of Auguſtus, ſect. 16. Suetonius 


ibid. ſeck. 23. f Herodot. lib. iv. c. 69. J Titus Livy calls 
him Quintus Marcius, lib. xiit. c. 37, &c. a 
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ſaid, was to fight by mere valour, and not by ſtrata- 

m, ſurprizes, and night encounters, neither by pre- 
. tended flights, nor unexpected rallies; never making 
war till having firſt proclaimed it, and very often appoint- 
ing both the hour and place of battle. Out of this honeſt 
principle it was, that they ſent back to Pyrrhus his trea- 
cherous phyſician, and to the Hetrurians their diſloyal 
ſchool-maſter. And this was indeed a conduct truly Ro- 
man, without any mixture of the Grecian ſubtilty, or 
the Punick cunning, with whom it was reputed not ſo 
honourable to overcome by force as by fraud. The latter 
may be of ſervice for once, but he only reckons himſelf 
fairly overcome, who knows he is ſubdued neither by 
910 nor chance, but by mere dint of valour, hand to 

and, in a fair and generous battle *. And it is plain 
by the language of theſe good old ſenators, that this 
fine ſentence was not yet admitted amongſt them, 

— Dolus an virtus quis in hoſle requirat T? 

What matters it, if valour or deceit 
Be conqueror, if we the better get? 

The Achaians, ſays Polybius, abhorred all manner of 
fraud, not reputing it a victory, unleſs where the courage 
of the enemy was fairly quelled. * Eam vir ſanctus et 
« ſapiens ſciet veram eſſe victoriam, quæ ſalva fide, et 
« integra dignitate parabitur '. An honeſt and a wiſe 
man will allow that only to be a true victory which is ob- 
tained without breach of faith, or ſtain of honour. Ano- 
ther ſays, 1 Tr 

Vioſne velit, an me regnare hera, quidve ferat fors, 
Virtute experiamur ||. 
If you or I ſhall rule, let's bravely try, 
To whom dame fortune gives the victory. 

In the kingdom of Ternate, the chief of the Molucca 
iſlands, amongſt thoſe people whom we ſo roundly call 
Barbarians, they have a cuſtom never to commence war 
till it be firſt proclaimed ; adding withal, an ample de- 
claration of what means are in their power to carry it 
on, with what, and how many men, what ammunition, 
and what arms, both offenſive and defenſive ; but that 

being 


Liv. lib. xiii. c 43, 47. + Zneid. lib. ji. v. 399. 1 Florus 
lib. i. c. 12. {| Entius apud Cicero, lib. i. de offic. c. 12. 


chan thoſe of parleys and treaties of accommo 
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being done, they afterwards conceive it lawful toemploy, 
without reproach, any means that may beſt conduce to 
their ſucceſs in the war. The ancient Florentines were 
ſo far from feeking any advantage over their enemies by 
ſurprize, that they always gave them-a month's warning 
before they drew their army into the field, by the conti- 
znual tolling of a bell they called Martinella. As for us 
= who are not ſo ſcrupulous in this affair, and who attribute 
the glory of. a battle to him who has the better of it, and 
who ſay with Lyſander *, where the lion's ſkin is too 
& ſhort, '**-we muſt eke it out with the Fox's caſe ;* the 
moſt common occaſions of ſurprize are derived from this 
practice, and we hold, that there are no moments in 
which the general ought to be more upon his 2 

ation. 
It is therefore become a general maxim in theſe times, 


that a governor of a place never ought, in a time of ſiege, 


to go out to parley. It was for this reaſon that, in our 
anceſtors days, Meſſieurs de Montmard and d'Aſſigni 
were ſo highly cenſured in their defence of Mouſon a- 
gainſt the count de Naſſau ; yet in this caſe it would 
be excuſable in that governor, who, if he went out, 
ſhould take care that the ſafety and advantage ſhould 
be on his ſide, as count Guido de Rangoni did at Reg- 
io (if we may believe Bellay, for Guicciardine ſays 
it was he himſelf) when Monf. de VEſcut advanced to 
parley, who ſtept ſo little a way from his fort, that a diſ- 
order happening in the interim of the parley, not only 
Monf. de! Eſcut and his party, who were advanced with 
him, found themſelves by much the weaker, (inſomuch 
that Aleſſandro de 'Trivulcio was there ſlain) but he him- 
ſelf was compelled, as the ſafeſt way, to follow the count, 
and rely upon his honour, to ſhelter himſelf from the ſhot 
within the very walls of the town. Eumenes, being ſhut 
up in the city of Nora by Antigonus , and by him im- 
portuned to come out to hold a parley with him, as he 
ſent him word, it was fit he ſhould to a greater and better 
man than himſelf, and one who had now an advantage 
over him, he returned him this noble anſwer, tell him, 
1 


dee his life by Plutarch, c. 4. tranſlated by Amyot. + Plutarch's 
life of Eumenes, c. 5. 
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ſaid he, that I ſhall never think any man better than 
© myſelf, whilſt I wear a ſword ;” and he would not con- 
ſent to go out to him, till, according as he demanded, 
. Antigonus had delivered him his own Nephew Ptolo- 
meus in Hoſtage. And yet ſome have fared very well 
in going out to hold a parley with the,beſieger. Witneſs 
Henry de Vaux, a gentleman of Champagne, who being 
beſieged in the caſtle of Commercy by the Engliſh, under 
the command of Bartholomew de“ Bonnes, who had fo 
ſapped moſt of the out works of the caſtle, that nothing 


remained but ſetting fire to the mine, to bury the be- 


ſieged under the ruins, he requeſted the ſaid Henry to 


come out to hold a parley with him for his own Good ; 


which Henry doing accordingly, with three more in 
company, and his evident ruin being made apparent to 
him, he thought himſelf ſingularly obliged to the enemy, 
to whom he ſurrendered with his Amide at diſcretion, 


and then fire being applied to the mine, the props imme- 
diately fell, and the caſtle was blown up, fo that not one 


ſtone was left upon another. I am very ready to give 
credit to the faith of another perſon, but I ſhould be 
very loth to do it in a cafe, where it ſhould be ſuppoſed 
I did it rather from deſpair, and want of courage, than 
voluntarily, and from a confidence in the ſincerity of the 
perſon with whom J had to do. 


. CHAP. VI. The Time of Parleys dangerous. 


CE I lately obſerved that at Muſſidan, in my neigh- 

1 bourhood, thoſe who were drove out of it by our 
army, complained, with others of their party, that, du- 
ring a treaty of accommodation, and in the very interim 
that the deputies were treating, they were ſurprized by 
treachery, and cut to pieces: a fact which, perhaps, in 
another age might have been coloured over; but, as I 


ſaid before, the cuſtom of war in theſe days is quite dif- 
ferent, and there is now no confidence to be placed inan 


enemy, till after the laſt ſeal of obligation ; and even 


then there is danger enough ; ſo hazardous a thing it is, 
my and 


* Vol. 1. ch. 209. Froiſſart, from whom Montaigne 1elates this, 
calls him Bartholomew de Brunes. | 
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De Time of  Parleys Hangerous. 1 
and ever was, to truſt the obſer vation of the faith engag- 
ed to a town which capitulates upon eaſy and favourabl: 
tetms, to the licentiouſneſs of a victorious army, and to 

ive ſoldiers free entrance into it in the heat of blood. 
Picks AEmilius Regillus, 4 Roman prætor, having loſt 


Þ ime in attempting ü take che city of Phoceea by force, 


reaſon of the ſingular valour wherewith the inhabitants 
efended! themſelves,” conditioned at laſt to receive them 
as friends to the people of Rome, and to enter the town 
as into a confederate city, ſecuring them from the fear 
of any hoſtility ® : but having, for the greater pomp, 
brought his whole army, in with him, it was not in his 
power, with all his endeavour, to reſtrain his Men: fo 
that avarice and revenge, being too hard for his autho- 
rity, and for the military diferpline, he ſaw a conſiderable 
part of the city pillaged before his face. 'Cleomenes 


uſed io ſay, That what miſchief ſoever a man could 


do his enemy in time of war was above juſtice, and 
© that he Was not accountable for it in the fight of the 
gods and men And having concluded a truce with 
thoſe of Argos for ſeven days, he fell upon them the 
third. night after, When they were all in a profound 
ſleep, and put them to the ſword, alledging for his ex- 
cuſe, That in the truce there was no mention of nights; 
but the gods puniſhed his perfidy. ä 

In a time of parley alſo, and while. the citizens thought 
themſelves very ſecure, the city of Caſſiſinum was taken 
by ſurprize, and that too in the age of the juſteſt cap- 
tains, and when the diſcipline of the Roman militia was 
in its perfection: for it is not ſaid, that it is not lawful 
for us, at a proper time and place, to make an advanta 
of our enemies want of underſtanding, as well as their 
want of courage.. And, doubtleſs, war has naturally a 
great many privileges that are reafonable even to the pre- 
judiee of teaſon. And, therefore, here the rule fails, 


F< Neminewm id agere ut ex alterius pradetur inſcitia *. 


5 


Ihat no one ſhould make an advantage of another's folly, 
But I am aſtoniſhed at the great liberty allowed in ſuch 


caſes by Nenophon, in his Cyropædia, and that both by 


the determinations and the ſeveral exploits of his compleat 


Vor. I. C n e 


® Livy, I. XX. c. 32 f Cicero de Offic. I. iii. c. 17. 
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Emperor. He is an author, I.confeſs, of much weight 
in thoſe affairs, as being, in his own perſon, both a great 
captain, and a philoſopher of the firſt form of the diſciples 
of Socrates; but I cannot come into ſuch a latitude as he 
diſpenſes with in all things and places. Monſieur d'Au- 
bigny having beſieged Capua, and. played a furious bat- 
ery againſt it, ſignior Fabricio Colonna, governor of the 
town, having begun to hold a parley from one of the baſ- 
tions, and his ſoldiers, .in the mean time, being leſs on their 
guard, our men took it and put all to the ſword. And 
of later memory, at Yvoy, ſignior Juliano Rommino hav- 
ing been ſuch a.novice as to go out to hold a parley with 
the conſtable, at his return found the place taken. But 
that we might not go unrevenged, the marquis de Peſ- 
caro having laid ſiege to Genoa, where duke Octavio 
Fregoſa commanded under our protection, when the ar- 
ticles of capitulation were ſo far advanced, that it was 
looked upon as good as concluded, ſeveral Spaniards be- 
ing ſlipped in, made Uſe of this treachery, as an abſo- 
lute victory. And ſince that time, at Ligny in the Bar- 
rois, where the count de Brienne commanded, the em- 
peror having beſieged it in perſon, and Bertheville, the 
ſaid count's lieutenant, going out to hold a parley, whilſt 
he was capi: ulating, the town was taken, 
They ſay, ? 
Fu il vincer ſempre mai laudabil coſa, 
Vincaſi 6 per fortuna, 6 per ingegno *. 
That conqueſt ever was a glorious thing, 
Which way ſoe'er the conqu'ror purchas d kt, 
| Whether it was by fortune, or by wit. 
But the philoſopher Chryſippus was not of this qpinion, 
nor I heartily ; for he ſaid, + That he who runs, a race, 


ought to exert all his ſtrength in ſpeed ; but that it is by * 
no means fair in him to lay hand upon his adverſary, to 
ſtop him, or to ſet a leg before him to throw him down. 


And yet more generous as the anſwer of the great Alex- 
ander to Polyperchon, when he perſuaded him to take 


advantage of the darkneſs of the night to fall upon Da- 


rius: By no means, ſaid he; I do not want to ſteal a 


victory, I had rather be ſorry for my fortune, than a- 
ſhamed of my victory f. Ane 


* Arie \ ant. XV. V. 1, 2. 


7 Cicgto de Offff. lib. iii. cap, 1. 1 Qviat. Curtius, lib. iv. c. 13. | 
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The Actions to be judged by the Intention. 


 Atqueidem fug ientem haud eſt dignatus Orodem 
Sternere, nec jacta cæcum dare Cuſpide vulnus: 
Obvius, adverſoque cccurrit, ſegue viro vir 
| Contulit haud furto melior, ſed fortibus armis |. 
4 is heart diſdain'd to ſtrike Orodes dead, 
Z _ Orin his back to ſtab him as he fled. | 

7 Then with diſdain the haughty victor view'd 
Orodes flying, nor the wretch purſu'd : 

Nor thought the daſtard's back deſerv'd 3 wound, 
But haſt'ning to o'ertake him, gain'd the ground : 
Then, turning ſhort he met him face to face, 

To give his victory the better grace. 


CHAP. VII. That our adio are tobe judged by 
the intention. 


T is a common ſaying, * That death diſcharges us of 

1 * all our obligations.“ Yet I know ſome that have 
taken it in another Senſe. Henry VII. King of England, 
articled with Don Philip, fon to Maximilian the emperor, 
or to give him the more honourable appellation, father 
to the emperor Charles V. that the ſaid Philip ſhould 
deliver up to him his enemy, the duke of Suffolk of the 
White Roſe, who had taken refuge in the Netherlands, 
and promiſed that, upon ſuch ſurrrender of him, he 
would attempt nothing againſt the ſaid duke's life, in 
* which he was as good as his word, but when he came 
near to his latter end, he injoined his ſon, by his laſt will 
and teſtament, to put him to death immediately after his 

'* deceaſe. And lately, in the tragedy which the duke of. 
Alva preſented to us at Bruſſels, in the perſons of the 

„ counts of Horne and Egmont, there were many very re- 
„ markable paſſages, one of which was, that the ſaid count 
y of Egmont (upon the ſecurity of whoſe word and ho- 
o |} Pour the count of Horne ſurrendered himſelf to the 
duke of Alva) earneſtiy intreated that he might firſt 
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mount the ſcaffold, to the end that his death might dif 
e engage him from his obligation to the count Horne. In 
- 7 this caſe, methinks, death did not acquit the king of his 
a engagement. and the count of Egmont was acquitted of 
a- his, even tho' he had not died. We cannot be bound 
ie beyond our Abilities and our Subſtance: And becauſe 
= C 2 the 


3: ' | Zneid, lib. x. v. 732. 
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the effects and performances are not at all in our power, 
and as in good truth there is nothing in our power but 
the will, it is on this that all the rules of man's duty are 


neceſſarily founded and eſtabliſhed. Thus the count of 


Egmont, thinking his ſoul and will bound to his promiſe, 
tho' he had not the power to make it good, had doybtleſs 
been abſolved of his obligation, even if he had outlived 
the count of Horne. But the king of England, breakin 
his faith by previous intention, could no more — 
himſelf for deferring the execution of his treachery till. 
after his death,' than Herodotus's maſon *, who having 
kept the treaſures of the king. of Egypt, his ſovereign, 
inviolably ſecret in his life-time, diſcovered it at his death 
to his children: Nd © ns. I. Ir. 117 | 
I. have known many perſons in my time, who being 
reproached by their conſciences of withholding the pro- 
perty of another perſon, have aimed at making FA 
tation by their laſt will and teſtament, and after their 
deceaſe; but they do nothing who take ſo much time in 
ſo preſſing an affair, or who think to repair an injury 
Vith ſo little compunction and expence. They owe over 
and above, ſomething of what they have in their imme- 
diate poſleſſion ; and the more they incommode them- 
ſelves, by refioring what they have unjuſtly taken, the 
juſter and the more commendable is their ſatisfaction; for 
penitence requires penance. Thoſe do yet worle, who, 
by their laſt will declare a mortal animofity againſt 
their-neighbour, which they, bad concealed in their 
Life-time; -whietein they ſhew their little regard to their 
own honour, by irritating the perſon offended againſt their 
memory; and eſs to their conſcjence, not having the 


power even in reſpect to death, to let their malice die 


with them, but extending the exiſtence of it even be- 
yond- their own. Unjuſt judges, who defer judgment 
to a Time: wherein they can have no knowledge of the 
caſe l: For my part, I ſhall take what care I can, that 
my death make-no diſcovery of what my life has not 
fr declared, and that publickly. Wt | 
10 be: i. C | | . A P. 
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CHAP. VIII Of Idlentfs. 


S we ſee ſome lands that have lain fallow; if the 
"\ foil is fat and fertile, produce innumerable ſorts 
of wild herbs that are good for nothing, for want of be- 
ing cultivated, and fown with certain ſeeds proper for 
eur ſervice. And as we find that ſome women who have 
not known men, do of themſelves bring forth ſhapeleſs 
lumps and pieces of fleſh, and that to cauſe a proper and 
natural generation, it is neceſfary to impregnate them 
with another kind of ſeed, even fo it is with our minds, 
which if not applied to ſome particular ſubje& to check 
and reſtrain them, rove about confuſedly in the vague ex- 
panſe of imagination. N 

Sicut aquæ tremu/um labris ubi lumen abenis 

Sole repercuſſum, aut radiantis imagine Lune, 

Omnia pervolitat late lo:a, jamque ſub auras 

Erigitar ; ſummique ferit laquearia lecti “. 

Thus tranſlated Mr. CorTTon. 

Like as the quivering reflection BY 

Of fountain waters, when the morning ſun _ 

Darts on the baſons or. the moon's pale beam 

Gives light and colour to the captive Stream, \ 

Whips with fantaſtick motion round the place, | 

And ſtrikes the cieling with its trembling rays. 

And thus by Mr. Dxvpen. 

So when the Sun by day, or moon by night, 
| Strikes on the poliſh'd braſs their trembling light, 
Ĩ be glittering ſpecies here and there divid , 
$ And caſt their dubious beams from fide to ſide: 

Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 

And to the cieling flaſh the glaring day. 

In which agitation, there is no folly, nor idle fancy, 
which they do not create. | 
velut ægri ſomnia, vane 
Finguntur ſpecies 
Like fick mens dreams, that from a troubled brain: 
3 . Phantaſms create, ridiculous and vain. U 
The Soul that has no eſtabliſhed limit to circumſcribe- 
it loſes itſelf, for, as the epigrammaiiſt ſays, 18 

C Duiſquis 


I. 
* Znacid, lib. viii. v. 22. Tt. Hor. Art. Poet. v. 7, 8. 
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Fe ubique habitat, maxime nuſquam habitat *. 
e that is every where is no where. 
When I lately retired to my own houſe, with a reſo- 


lution to avoid all manner of concern in affairs as much 
as poſſible, and to ſpend the ſmall remainder of my Life. 


in privacy and peace, I fancied I could not give my mind 
more enjoyment, than to leave it at full liberty to enter- 
tain reſt, and compoſe itſelf; which I alſo hoped that it 
might do the more eafily henceforwards, as being by 
time become more ſettled and improved : but I find, 
5 | variam ſemper dant otia mentem f. 
Even in the moſt retired ſtates, 

A thouſand thoughts an idle life creates. 
that, on the contrary, like a horſe broke Jooſe, which 
runs away with greater ſpeed than the rider would put 
him to, it gives birth to ſo many chimeras, and fantaſtick 
monſters, one upon the neck of another, without order 
and deſign, that, for the ſake of ſurveying the folly and 
abſurdity of them when 1 liſt, I have begun to draw a. 
catalogue of. them, hoping in time to make my mind 
aſhamed of itſelf. | ? 


CHAP. IX. Of L. 
Jobe is not a man whom it would fo ill become 
0 


to beaſt of memory as myſelf; for I own I have 
arce any, and do not think that, in the world there is 
another ſo deſective as mine. My other faculties are all 
mean and common; but, in this reſpect, I think myſelf 
ſo ſingular and rare, as to deſerve a more than ordinary 
character. Beſides the inconvenience I naturally ſuffer 
from this deſect of memory, (for in truth, the neceſſary 
uſe of it conſidered, Plato might well call it a great and 
powerful goddeſs) in my country when they would fig- 
-nify that a man is void of Senſe, they ſay that he has no 
memory ; and when I complain of the defe of mine, 
they reprove me, and do not think I am in earneſt by ac- 
cuſing myſelf for a fool; for they do not diſcern the dif- 
ference betwixt memory and underſtanding, in which 
they make me worſe than I really am; for, on the con- 
trary, we rather find, by experience, that a ſtrong me- 
mory is liable to be accompanied with a weak Judg- 
; ment; 
Martial lib. vii. ep. 72. 1 Lucan lib. iv. v. 204. 


Of Liars. | Tl 


ment; and, as I acquit myſelf in nothing ſo well as the 


friend, they do me another wrong in this reſpect, that, 
by the ſame words with which they accuſe my infirmity, 
they repreſent me as ungrateful. They bring my affec- 
tion into queſtion upon account of my memory, and turn 
a2 natural imperfection into a bad conſcience. He has 
' forgot, ſay they, this requeſt, or that promiſe ; he does 
not remember his friends; he has forgot to ſay, or to 
>, conceal ſuch-a-thing for my ſake, It is true, I am apt 

to be forgetful, but am not indifferent about any thing 
which a friend has given me in Charge. It is enoug 
that I ſuffer the misfortune, without being branded with 
a ſort of malicey à vice fo contrary to my nature. 

This, however, is my comfort; firſt, that it is an 
evil-from which principally I have found reaſon to corre& 
2 worſe, that would have grown upon me namely ambi- 
tion; for this is an intolerable defect in thoſe who ate 
incumbeted with the management of publick buſineſs: 
And (as ſeveral examples of the like kind, in the progreſs 
of nature demonſtrate) the greater is this defect, I find 
my other faculties the ſtronger in proportion. I ſhould 
have been apt to have reſted my underſtanding and judg- 


| 4 ment on other men's, and have lazily followed. their foot- 


ſteps, without exerting my own ſtrength, had any ſtrange 
inventions and opinions occurred to me, by the help of 
my memory. By this means too I am not fo talkative 
for the magazine of the memory is apt to be better ſtored 
with: matter than. that of the invention : and, had my 
memory been good, I had, ere this, deafened- all my 
friends by my bubble; for the ſubjects themſelves, by 
rouſing: that ſort of talent which I have of handling 
and applying them, would have animated and ſpun 
out my diſcourſes. It is Pity; but it is no leſs true, 
that I have obſerved in ſome of my intimate friends; 
who, when their memories repreſent a thing to them 
entire, and as it were in preſent view, begin their tory 
ſo far back, and crowd it with ſo many impertinent Cir- 
cumſtances, that if the ſtory. be in itſelf,” they ſpoil 
it; and, if it be bad, you are either to curſe the ftrength 
of their memory, or the weakneſs of their judgment. 
It is a difficult matter to cloſe up a narration, and to cut 
it ſhort in its career. Neither is there any thing that 


C4 more. 
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more diſcoyers the ſtrength of a horſe, than when ft 
makes a full ſtop with a grace; and of thoſe men Wie 
talk pertinently, 1 know ſome Who would, but cannot 
ſtop ſhort; for, whilſt they are ſeeking a period for the 
narration, they talk idly, and drawl out theit words like 
men that have ſcarce ſtrengi to utter them Old men 
eſpecially, who: yet retain tie memory of things paſt, but 
forget how often they have related them, are dangerous 
companions ; and I have known very pleaſant ſtories told 
by a man of quality, that became very nauſeous, by 
being repeated a hundred times over in the ſame eom- 
pany. The ſecond obligation I have to this weak me 
mory of mine is, that 1 leſs remember the injuries done 
iq me, fo that (as the ancient ſaid) | ſhould have a 
prompter, like Darius, who that he might not forget the 
affront he had received from the Athenians, whenever 
he fat down to table, ordered one of his pages to repeat 
three times in his ear, Sir, remember the Athenians *:“ 
moreover, the places which I reviſit, and the books 
which Iread over again, always ſeem new to me. 

It is not without reaſon ſaid, that he wo has not 4 
good memory, ſhould never offer to tell lies. I know 
very well, that the grammarians diſtinguiſh: betwixt an 
untruth and adlie, and ſay, that to tell an untruth, is to 
tell a thing that is falſe, which: we ourſelves however 
believe to be true; and that the Latin word * mentirs, 
i. e. contra mentem ire,” means to go anc act againſt the 
conſcience; and that therefore this only touches hefe 
who ſpenk contrary to what they know, who are the 
perſons I point at. Now theſe do either wholly invent 
a ſtory. out of their on heads, or elfe marr and difguiſe 
one that has a real ſoundation. When they diſguiſe and 
alter, by often telling the ſame ſlory, they can ſtarce 
avoid contradicting them ſe vob, by reaſon that the real fact 
having firſt taken poſſeſſion in the memory, and bei 
there imprinted by the way of koowhedge and ſcience, it 
will be ever ready to preſent itſelf to the imagination, 
and to diſlodge talſhood; which cannot have ſo ſure aud 
ſettled a footing there as certainty; and becauſe the cir- 
cumſtances which! they firſt heard, evermore running in 
their. minds, make them forget thoſe that are 1 * 

5 * " 4 
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foilted in: As to what they wholly invent; foraſmuch as 
there is no contrary impreſſion to give a ſhock to their for- 
gery, there ſeems to be the lefs danger of their trip- 
Ping; and yet even this alſo, by reaſon it is a meer phan- 
tom, and not to be laid hold of, is very apt to eſcape the 
memory, if it be not — perfect. I have had very plea- 
ſant experience of this at the expence of ſuch as profefs 
only to accommodate their diſcourſe to the buſineſs they 
have in hand, or to the humour of the great men with 
whom they converſe ; for the circumſtances to which 
they are ready to ſactifice their honour and conſcience, 
being ſubje& to ſeveral changes, their language muſt 
needs vary at the ſame time: from whence it happens, 
that of the ſame thing, they tell one man, it is this, 
and another, it is that,“ giving it different forms and 
colours; and if by accident thoſe men compare notes 
upon informations ſo contrary, what becomes of this fine 
art? beſides, they are ſuch fools; that they often con- 
tradi& themſelves ; for what a memory need they have, 
to retain ſo many different forms as they have forged 
upon one and the ſame ſubject! I have known many, in 
my time, very ambitious of the reputation of this fine 
ſort of wifdom ; but they do not ſee, that if there be 
a reputation in it, it can anſwer no end. 
In plain truth, lying is a curſed vice. We are men 
who have no other tie upon one another but our word. 
If we confidered the horrid conſequences of a lie, we 
ſhould proſecute it with vengeance, as the worſt of crimes. * 
F perceive' how abfurdly children are uſually corrected . 
for innocent faults; and are made to ſmart for raſh. 
actions that are of no ſignificance or conſequence. The 
faculty of lying, and what is ſomething of à lower 
form, ſtubbornneſs, ſeem to be faults that ought, in 
every inſtance, to be checked both in their infancy and 
progreſs, they being vices which are apt to grow up with 
them; and, after the tongue has contracted a habit of 
lying, it is ſcarce to be imagined how impoſſible, almoſt, 
it is to draw it out of the talſe track; from whence it 
comes to pats, that we ſee ſome, who are otherwiſe very 
honeſt men, not only ſubject, but meer ſlaves to his vice. I 
have an honeſt lad to my taylor, hom I never heard ſpeak. 
truth, not even when it might have been - to bis advan- 
C5 tage. 
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tage. If falſhood had, like truth, only one face, we 
ſhould be upon better terms; for we ſhould then take 
the contrary of what the liar ſhould ſay for certain truth 
but the reverſe of truth has a hundred thouſand forms, 
and a field without limits. The Pythagoreans make 
Good to be certain and finite, and Evil, infinite and un- 
certain; there are a thouſand ways to miſs the white, and 
only one to hit it. For my own part, I am not ſure that 
I could prevail with my conſcience to ſecure myſelf 
from manifeſt and extreme danger by an impudent and 
ſolemn lie. One of the ancient fathers ſaid, * That we 
had better be in company with a dog that we know, than. 
« with a man whoſe language we do not underſtand. Ut 
externus non alieno fit hominis vice . So that two 
perſons of different nations are not men with regard to 
each other ; or as a foreigner, to one who underſtands 
what he ſays, cannot be faid to ſupply the place of a man. 
And how much leſs ſociable is falſe ſpeaking than ſilence ? 

, King Francis I. boaſted, that he nonpluſſed Franciſco. 
Taverna, Ambaſſador of Francis Sforza duke of Milan, 
a man of great fame for his eloquence, by this means. 
The ambaſſador had been diſpatched to excuſe his maſter 
to the king for an aQtion of great conſequence, which 
was this; the king, in order to maintain ſome correſ- 
pondence ſtill in /tafy, out of which he had been lately 
driven, and particularly in the dutchy of Milan, had 
thought fit to have a gentleman on his behalf, to. refide 

_ conſtantly near the duke; an ambaſſador in effect, but 
in appearance as a Private man, who pretended to reſide 
there for his own affairs. The reaſon of this was, that 
the duke, who depended much more upon the emperor, 
(at a time eſpecially when he was treating of a marriage 
with his niece, daughter to the king of Denmark, and 
ſince dowager of Lorrain) could not be known to have 
any correſpondence or intelligence with us, without hurt- 

ing his intereſt conſiderably. For this commiſſion a Mie 
laneſe gentleman was thought proper, viz. one Merveille, 
who was an equerry to the king. This perſon being diſ- 

patched 


This is a paſſage out of Pliny, which Montaigne bas mangled to 

adapt it to his ſeatiment. It runs in Pliny, Ut externus alieno 
per è non fit hominis vice, Nat. hiſt. lib. vii. c. 1. So that two per- 
ſons of different countries are ſcarce men with regard to one ano- 
ther. 
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patched with private credentials, and the inſtructions of 


ambaſſador, beſides other letters of recommendation to- 
the duke, in favour of his own private concerns, for a 
maſk and a cloak, he ſtaid ſo long at the duke's court, 
that the emperor took umbrage at it ; which was the oc- 

caſion, as we ſuppoſe, of what followed after, viz. that 
under pretence of a murder by him. committed, his 
trial was difpatched in two days, and his head ſtruck off 
in the dead of the night . The king applying to all the 
princes of Chriſtendom, and even to the duke himſelf, - 
to demand ſatisfaction, Taverna came to the court of 
France with a long counterfeit tory, had his audience 
at the morning council, where, for the ſupport of his 
cauſe he made a plauſible harangue, concluding that his 
maſter had never looked upon this Merveille for any other 
than a private 82 and his own ſubject, who 
came to Milan only about his own affairs, and had never 
lived there in any other character; abſolutely diſowning, 
that he had ever heard that he was one of, the king's 
houſhold, or ſo much as known to his majeſty, ſo fat 
was he from taking him for an ambaſſador. The King, 
in his turn, urging ſeveral obje&ions and queſtions to 
him, and ſifting him every way, gravelled him at laſt, in 
the circumſtance of the execution. being performed in the 
night, and as it were by ſtealth. To this the poor man, 
being confounded made anſwer, in order to. ſhew his 
complaiſance, that, out of reſpe& to his majeſty, the 
duke would have been very ſorry that ſuch an execution: 
ſhould have been performed in the day-time. Any one 


may imagine how. he was-reprimanded when he. came 


home, for having ſo groſsly prevaricated with. a prince 
of ſo nice a diſcernment as king Francis. 


Pope Julius II. baving ſent an ambaſſador to-the king 


of * to animate him againſt. king Francis, the 


ambaſſador having had his audience, and the king. 
in his anſwer, 6bſerving. the difficulties that would at- 
tend the making ſuch preparations as would be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to cope with ſo powerful a king, and 
mentioning ſome reaſons; the ambaſſador abſurdly re- 


plicd, 
. ® Bellay's Memoirs, lib. iv; fol. 15.3, &c. Edit. of Paris, 1 ;7 
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lied *, that he himſelf had' alfo conſidered them, and 
ad indeed mentioned them to the pope. This ſpeech 
of his, ſo different from his ertand, which was to puſh 
him immediately upon à war, gave the King of England 
the firſt glimpſe n which was afterwards ve- 
'Tified, that the ſaid ambaſfador was in his heart a friend” 
to France; of which theking of England having advet- 
tiſed the pope, his eſtate was eonfiſcàted, and he had like 
to have rec red death. PER 


CHAP. x. Of Reade of Shitomfs in Sptech. 
Oni ne furent à tous toutes grace! donntes. 


\HUS we ſee; as to the gift of eloquence, ſore 
have a facility and readineſs of ſpeech, and that 
wkich is termed a quick delivery, ſo fluent, that they are 
never at a pauſe; and others there are flow' of ſpeech, 
who never utter a ſentence but whar has been labuured 

and premeditated. 5 | 
As the diverſions and exerciſes of the ladies are ſo 
regulated, as to make the beſt diſplay of their greateſt 
beauty, ſo in theſe two different advantages of elo- 
ence, of which the preachers and lawyers of our age 
m to be the chief profeſibrs, if my opinion was to be 
taken, I ſhould think the Now ſpeaker would be more 
proper for the pulpit, and the other for the bar; becauſe 
the preacher's function allows him as much time as he 
pleaſes to prepare himſelf; and, beſides, his is one conti- 
nued thread of diſcourſe, without intermiſſion; where- 
as, it is the advocate's intereſt to enter the liſts extem- 
pore, and the unexpected anfwers of the adverſe party 
throw him off his bias, ſo that he is immediately forced: 
; to 


* Eraſmus,.in a book of his called Lingua, mentions this fact, as 
a thing that happened while He was in England. He ſays, that, being 
detected in converſation with the French ambaſſador by night, he was 
committed to priſon, all his eſtate confiſcated, and that, if he had. 
fa len into the hands of Julius, he would ſcarce have eſcaped with his 
life. But the coaſequence of this lapſus linguæ w.s, that the king, 
who, perhaps, by putting off the affair, might have compoſed the dif- 
ference, haſtened the war. Operum Ecaſini, in folio, printed at Ley- 
den, 1703. tom. iv. col 684. 
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th ſtrike into a new path. Vet, at the interview betwixt 
pope Clement atid on, Treg at Marſeilles, it happened 
quite contrary, that M. Phet, a man who had been bred 
up all his life to the bar, and was in high repute, being 
commiſſioned to make the harangue to the pope, an 
Having fo long ſtudied it beforehand; that, it is ſaid, he 
brought it quite ready with him from Paris; the pope; 
on the very day that it was to be ſpoke, for fear leſt he 
fhould intend to ſay ſomething that might diſguſt the am- 
baſſadors of the other princes that were about him, ſent. 
che king a. topick which he * fitteſt both for the 
time and place, but ſuch. a topick as was quite different 
from chat which monſieur Poyer had taken ſo much pains. . 
about; ſo that the ſpeech he had prepared remained of 
no uſe, and he was forced, that very inſtant, to ſet about 
another; but, finding himſelf incapable of forming it, 
the cardinal de Bellay was conſtrained to take that charge 
upon him. The pleader's province is more difficult than 
that of the preacher; and yet, in my opinion, we find 
more paſſable pleaders than preachers, at leaſt in France. 
Ie ſeems that it is the nature of wit to operate ſpeedily, 
and on a ſudden ; whereas the operation of judgment is. 
deliberate and ſlow. But it is as ſtrange for a man to be 
totally ſilent for want of leiſure to prepare his ſpeech; as it- 
is for another to ſpeak never the better tho' he had lei- 
ſure. | | 

It is ſaid of Severus Caſſius “, that he ſpoke beſt with- 
out having thought of the ſubject beforehand; that he 
was more indebted to his fortune than to his diligence z: 
that he ſpoke beſt when he was anger'd; and that his ad- 
verfaries were afraid to provoke him, left his indignation: 
ſhould give a double "_ to his eloquerice. I know by 
Experience, that ſort of genius which is fo averſe to a ve- 
hement and painful premeditarion, that if it does not ope- 
rate briſkly and freely, performs nothing to the purpoſe, 
We'ſay of ſome works, that they ſtink of oil, and the 
lamp, by reafon of a certain harſhneſs and roughneſs, 
from the labour with which they were compoſed. But: 
befides this, the ſolicitude of performing well, and the 
ſtruggle 


* Seneca's epitome controverſiarum, pref. lib. iii. p. 274. Edition 
at Geneva, anno 16290. 
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ſtruggle of the mind too far ſtrained, and too intent upom 
its undertaking, break the chain of thought, and hinder 
its progreſs, as is the caſe of water, which being preſſed by 
its force and quantity, hardly paſſes out of the neck of a. 
full bottle, when juſt open d. In that ſort of genius of 
which I have been ſpeaking, there is this alſo, that it does 
not like to be diſordered and ſtimulated with ſuch ſtron 
aſſions as the wrath of Caſſius (for ſuch an:impulſe woul 

be too raugh) it likes not to be ſhocked, but ſollicited; 
and had rather be warmed and rouzed by ſudden and ac- 
cidental occaſions that are foreign to the point. If it be 
left to itſelf, it only flags and languiſhes ; agitation gives 
it grace and vigour. 1 donot like to be maſter of myſelf, 
and am more under the dominion. of chance. Occaſion, 
company, and even the riſing and falling of my voice, ex- 
tract more from my imagination, than I can find in it 
when I ſound it and ſpeculate by myſelf, Conſequently, 
I ſpeak better than I write, if either was to be preferred, 
where neither is worth any thing. This alſo. befals me, 
that I am abſent from myſelf, and that chance brings me 
to myſelf, more than any inſpection into my own judg- 
ment. I ſhall throw out a witticiſm when I write, which I 
may think very fine and delicate, others dull and lifeleſs ; 
but to ſpeak freely, every one talks thus of himſelf accord- 
ing to his talent. For my part, I am ſo bewildered, that 
I knew not what I was about to ſay, .and a ſtranger finds 
it out before me. Were I to make a razure, as oft as this: 
befals me, I ſhould have nothing at. all to ſay, but chance 
will at another time ſhew it to me, as plain as the ſun at 
noon-day, and make me wonder how I came to. heſitate. 


CHAP. XI. Of Progmflications, 


S for oracles, it is certain that they began to loſe their 
credit long before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt ; for we 

read that Cicero was at a loſs to know the reaſon of it, by 
his ſaying, How comes it to paſs that the oracles at 
* Delphos are not only now. ſilent, but have been fo for a 
good while, inſomuch that nothing is more deſpiſed 2? 
but as to the other prognoſticks that were derived from 
the 


» Cic. de Divinatione, lib, ii. c. 52. 
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the anatomy of the beaſts at the ſacrifices, to which Plato, 
in ſome meaſure, aſcribes the natural conſtitution of the 
inteſtines of theſe beaſts ;, as to the cluttering motion of 
chickens with their feet, the flying of birds: (Aves 
« quaſdam, rerum augurandarum eauſa natas eſſe puta- 
mus *. i. e. We think ſome ſort of birds be created 
purpoſely for the ſake of augury.) Claps of thunder, the 
winding of rivers, * (Multa cernunt aruſpices ; multa 
« augures provident; multa oraculis declarantur ; multa. 
« vaticinationibus ; multa ſomniis ; multa portentis ; 
i. e. ſoothſayers and augurs conjecture and foreſee many 
things, and many things are foretold in oracles, divina- 


tion, dreams and prodigies) and as to other of the like na- 


ture, upon which the ancients grounded molt of their un- 
dertakings, whether pudlick or private, our religion has. 


totally aboliſhed them. And although there yet remain. 


among us ſome methods of divination from the ſtars, from. 
ſpirits, the forms of human bodies, from dreams and the 


like, a notable inſtance of the wild curioſity of our nature 


in amuſing itſelf to anticipate futurity, as if it had not 
enough. to.do, to _ the things preſent. 
— cur hanc tibi, rector Olympi, 
Solicitis viſum mortalibus addere curam, 
Noſcunt venturas ut dira per omnia clades ? 


— —_— —— 


Sit ſubitum quodcungue paras, fit cæca futuri 
Mens hominum fati, liceat ſperare timenti 7. i. e. 
Why thou, great ruler of Olympus, why 
Haſt thou to anxious mortality 

Added this care, that men ſhould be fo wiſe 
To know, by omens, future miſeries? 


Unlook'd: for ſend the ills thou haſt deſign'd ; 

Let human eyes to future fate be blind, 0 
That hope, amidſt our fears, ſome place may find. 

Ne utile quidem eſt ſcire quid futurum ſit: mĩſerum 

eſt enim, nihil proficientem. angi”$. i. e. It is of no 

avail 

* Cic. de natura deorum, lib. ii. c. 64. + Cic. de nat. deo- 


rum, lib ii. c. 65. 1 Lucan, lib. ii. v. 4, 5 ©, 14, 16. QC Cic. 
de nat. deorum, lib ili. c. 6. | 
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- avail to know what is to come to paſs; and it is a miſer- 


able thing to' be tormented for nothing. Yet divination 
is of much leſs authority in our days. Wherefore, I 
think, Francis marquis de Saluzzo à very notable inftance; 
who, being a lieutenant-general in-the arniy of king Fran - 
cis, beyond the mountains, a. prodigious favourite at our 


court, and obliged to the king for the ſaid marquiſate, 


which his brother had forfeited; and who withal had no 
occalion to change his party, his own affection oppoſing 
any ſuch ſtep, ſuffered himſelf to be ſo terrified (as it was 
confidently affirmed) with the favourable prognoftications 
that were univerſally ſpread abroad to the advantage of 
the emperor Charles V. and to our diſadvantage (even in 
Italy, where theſe idle prophecies had gained ſuch credit, 
that at Rome a-great ſum of money was ſtaked on the 
ſuppoſition of our ruin) that, Having often condoled with. 
his particular friends for the misfortunes which he ſaw 
muſt unavoidably fall upon the crown of France, and the 
friends he had there, he revolted, in. 1536, and changed 
ſides ; but to his great loſs however, whatſoever conſtel- 
lation preſided at that time. For he behaved in this af- 


fair like a man. agitated with divers paſſions; and having 


both towns and forces. at his command, the enemy's army 
under Antonio de Leva cloſe by him, and we having no 
manner of ſuſpicion of him, it was in his power to have 
done worſe than he did; for we did not loſe a man by his 
treachery, nor a ſingſe town but Foſſan, nor even that till 
a long diſpute. 

Prudens futuri temporis exitum- 

Caliginoſa nocte premit Deus 

Ridetque ſi mortalis ulita. 

Fas trepidat. 

— — ile potens ſui 

Letuſque deget, cui licet, in diem 

Dixifſe, vixi Cras vel atra 

Nube Polum Pater occupats,, 

Fel ſole puro * 

Lælus in prefers animus, quad ulli a eft* 

Oderit curare f. i. e. | 


The 


1 Hor, ode xxix, lib. iii, v. 2g, f Ibid. ode xvi. lib. ii. v. 25, 26. 
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The god of wiſdom has in ſhades of night, 

Future events conceal'd from human fight; 

And ſmiles with pity at the mortal race 

Trembling for what may never come to paſs. 

He's maſter of himſelf alone, 
Hie lives that makes each day his own ; 

His life is happy, who can ſay, Wo 

When night comes, I've liv'd well to-day; - 

And for to-morrow takes no care, 

Whether the day prove foul or fair. 

The man that's chearful in his preſent tate, 

Is never anxious for his future fate. 

And they who put a contrary ſenſe on this paſſage miſun- 
derſtand it. ä | 

Much more wiſely faid Pacuvius, 

Nam ifiis qui linguam avium intelligunt, 

— Pluſque ex alien jecore ſapiunt, quam ex ſuo, 

— Vagis audiendum, quam auſcultundum cenſes T. i. e. 
As for ſuch who underſtand the language of bitds, and 
know more by the Liver of an animal than by their own 
— 5 I think it is better to give them a hearing than 
credit. | | | 

The ſo much celebrated art of divination among the 
Tuſcans; had its rife thus: a ploughman- forcing his =_ 


+> 


© What Montaigne ſays here, ſeems at firſt obſcure, and it is not 
eaſy” to diſcover its connection with what goes before. But this per. 
plexity proceeds chiefly from the boid and unuſual tranſpoſition which. 
he has made of the words au contraire', which ought to be placed 
thus, au contraire,. ceux qui croyent ce mot le crayent A tort” ; i. e. 
on the contrary, they who believe this paſſage are in the wrong. It 
has been quite miſtaken in Mr. Cotton's engliſh: tranſlation of Mon- 
taigne, however juſt and elegant it may be elſewhere; for bitherts. 
Montaigne had been condemning the prognoſticks of futurity, drawn 
from ſeveral tokens, founded merely on human fancy; and now he 
declares againſt that principle of the ſtoicks, quoted by Cicero, de 
* divinatione, lib: iii. cap. ö. viz. If there is fuch a thing as divina- 
tion, there are gods; and if there are gods, there is divination'. 
have been more particular in my preface, to ſhew the reaſon of that 
incoherence for which Montaigne's ſtile is ſo much blamed. It is. 
certain that the connection of his ſentiments muſt needs often eſcape 
the diſcernment of an inattentive reader; but I hope that I have de- 
monſtrated, that, however common, the connection is very real. 

t Pacuvius apud Cic. de divinatione, lib. i. c. 57. 
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deep into the earth, turned up the Demi-god Tages *. 
who had the viſage of a child, but the wiſdom of an old 


man. Every body flocked to him; and his ſayings, and 


his ſyſtem, containing the principles of this art, and the 
means of attaining to it, was compiled, and preſerved for 


many ages. As its riſe was, ſo was-its progreſs. I ſhould | 


chuſe rather to regulate my affairs by the turn of a dye, 


than by ſuch: dreams; and, indeed, in all republicks, a 
good ſhare of authority has ever been left to chance. Plato, | 


m that ſyſtem: of government which he has formed out of 
his own head, aſcribes the deciſion of ſeveral important 
things to chance ; and, amongſt the reſt, would have 
marriages of the better + ſort of people be appointed by 
lot: and to ſuch choice by chance he gives ſo great a 
fanction, as to order the children born of ſuch marriage 
to be brought up in the country, and that thoſe of mean 


© parentage ſhould be turned out of it: nevertheleſs, that 


if any one, ſo baniſhed, ſhould, as it grew up, bappen- 
to give any hopes of being eminently good, it might be 
recalled, and thoſe that were kept at home, who gave 
little expeQation of their youth, were as liable to be ba- 
niſhed. I ſee ſome that pore and: comment on their alma» 
nacks, producing their authority for occurrences,. who 
after all maſt needs ſtumble upon ſome truth in a number 
of lies. Quis eſt enim qui totum diem jaculans non 


* aliquando conlineet t ?” i. e. Who is there that ſhoots 
at a mark all day will not hit it ſometimes ? I do not think * 


the better of them for ſome accidental hits. There would 
be 

® Cic. de divinatione, lib. ii. c. 23. 

* Indigenz dixere Tagen, qui primus Etruſcam: 

© Edocuit-gentem eaſus aperire futuros. Ovid. metam. lib. xv. 
ie. He that firſt taught the Tuſcans the knowledge of futurity was 
by the natives called Tages. i 
F Viz. In his republic. lib. v. where he requires, that the chiefs 
of his commonwealth ſhould fo order it, that the men of the greateſt 


_ excellence ſhould be matched with the moſt excellent women; and, 


on the contrary, that the moſt contemptible men ſhould be married to 
wornen of their own low character; but that the thing ſhould' be de- 
vided by a fort of lottery, ſo artfully managed (g e. r robo) 
that the latter may blame fortune for it, and not their governors. 
But there is not one inftance of a choice made by chance, and conſe- 
quently Montaigne might as well have omitted to give us this. quo- 
tation. 
1 Cic, de divinatione, lib. ii. c. 89. 
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be more certainty in it, if it was ſettled as a rule of truth - 
always to lie. Beſides, nobody keeps a regiſter of their 
miſ-reckonings, becauſe they are common and endleſs ; 
but, if they once gueſs right, their divinations are cried 
up as rare, incredible, and prodigious. Diagoras, ſur- 
named the atheiſt, being in the temple of Samothrace, 
where he ſaw the many vows and pictures of thoſe that 
had eſcaped ſhipwreck, the perſon who ſhewed them, 
faid to him, * you who think that the gods have no con- 
* cern for human things, what ſay you of ſo many per- 
«* ſons ſav'd by their favour?” © 0 it was, replied Dia- 
goras; * but here are not the pictures of thoſe that were 
« drowned, who were much the greater number. Cicero 
obſerves *, that of all the leon who acknowledged 
any deities, Xenophanes of Colophon is the only one that 
endeavoured. to eradicate all manner of divination. And 
| it is not ſo much to be wondered, if we have ſeen ſome 
ef our princes, to their own colt, influenced by theſe chi- 
; meras 1. I wiſh | had with my own eyes ſeen thoſe two 
wonderful books, viz. that of Joachim the Calabrian 
abbot, which foretold all the future popes, their names 
and ſhapes; and that of the emperor Leo, which prophe- 
cied of the emperors and patriarchs of Greece. This I 
have been an eye witneſs of, that in publick confuſions, 
men aſtoniſhed at their fortune, have abandoned their rea- 
fon almoſt-totally to ſuperſtition, by looking up to the 
ſtarry heaven for the ancient cauſes and menaces of their 
misfortune, and have therein been fo ſurprizingly ſucceſs- 
ful in my time, as to make- me believe, that this ſtudy, 
being an amuſement for men of penetration and leiſure, 
. & thoſe who are inclined to this ſubtilty of explaining and 
s F unriddling myſteries, would be capable of finding out 
what they want to know in all writings whatſoever. But 


W 


above all, that which gives them the greateſt ſcope is, the 
, obſcure, ambiguous, and fantaſtick part of their prophe- 
o tick jargon, to which their authors give no clear interpre- 
tation, to the end that poſterity may make what applica- 
l tion of it they pleaſe, 


The dæmon of Socrates was, perhaps, a certain impulſe 
of the will, which obtruded itſelf on him without con- 
ſultin g. 


®* Cicero de nat. deorum, lib. iii. c. 37. Þ Cic. de divin lib. i. c. 3, 
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ſulting his own judgment. For in a ſoul ſo refined as his 
was, and prepared by the conſtant exerciſe of wiſdom 
and virtue, it is probable, that theſe inclinations of his, 
tho' raſh and indigeſted, were always important, and 


worthy to be followed, Every one finds in himſelf ſome | 


image of ſuch agitations of a prompt. vehement and for- 
tuitous opinion. It is my duty to allow them ſome au- 
thority, who attribute ſo little to our prudence. And I 
myſelf have had ſome agitations, weak in reaſon, but 


violent in perſuaſion, or in diſſuaſion, (which was the 
common cafe with Socrates) by which I have ſuffered | 


myſelf to be carried away ſo much to my own advantage, 
that they might well be ſuppoſed to have ſomething in 
them of divine inſpiration. F 


CHAP. XII. Of Cmflancy. 


Y refolution and conſtancy it is not implied that we 
ought not, as much as in us lies, to ſecure ourſelves 
from the miſchiefs and inconveniencies that threaten us; 
nor, conſequently, that we ſhould not be afraid of being 
furprized by them: on the contrary, all honeſt means of 
n ourſelves from harms are not only allowed of, 
ut commendable. And the buſineſs of conſtancy chiefly 
is, to ſuffer, without flinching, thoſe Inconveniencies 


againſt which there is no remedy. At the ſame time, | 


there is no motion of the body, nor any guard in the 
handling of arms, that we diſapprove of, it it ſerves to 
defend us from the ſtroke that is aimed at us. Several 
very warlike nations have, in their battles, found their 
chief advantage in a retreat, and done the enemy more 
miſchief by turning their backs to them than their faces. 
Of which-way of aghting the Turks retain ſomething to 
this day. Socrates, in Plato, rallies Laches, who' had 
defined fortitude to be nothing more nor leſs, than ſtand- 
ing firm in rank to face the enemy: what, ſaid he, 
* would it be cowardice to beat them by giving ground ? 
at the ſame time he quoted Homer to kim, where he 
commends Æneas for his ſkill in retreating. And becauſe 
Laches, upon freſh conſideration, owned this was the 
practice of the Scythians, and in general of all cavalry, he 


urged another proof from the inſtance of the intantry + 
| e 
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cd * 
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the Lacedzmonians, (a nation of all others the moſt ob- 
ſtinate in maintaining their ground) who, in the battle of 
Platza, not being able to break into the Perſian phalanx, 
thought fit to fall back, that the enemy, ſuppoſing them 
flying, might break and difunite their firm body in the 
— by which means the Lacedæmonians obtained the 
victory. As for the Scythians, it is ſaid of them, that 
when Darius ſet out on his expedition to ſubdue them, he 
ſent to reproach their king with cowardice, for always re- 
tiring before him, and declining a battle ; to which Inda- 
— (for that was his name) made anſwer, that he did 
ſo not for fear of him, or of any man living, but that 
it was the way of marching in his country, where there 
were neither tilled fields, nor town, nor houſe to defend, 
or to fear the enemy could make any advantage of: but 
that if he had ſuch a voracious appetite, let him only 
come and view their ancient place of ſepulture, and 
there he ſhould have his belly-full “. 

Nevertheleſs, as to cannon which is levelled for a mark, 
as the occaſions of war often require, it is ſhameful to 
quit a poſt to avoid the threatened blow, foralmuch as, 
by reaton of the violence and velocity of the ſhot we ac- 
count it inevitable ; and many an one by ducking the head, 
or holding up the hand, has furniſhed matter for his 


i a >» @ + :& Þ 


comrades to laugh at. And yet, in the expedition which 


the emperor Charles V. made againſt us in Provence; the 


marquis de Guaſt going to reconnoitre the city of Arles, 


and venturing to advance out of the ſhelter of a wind- 
mill, by the favour of which he made his approach fo 
near the town as he bad done, he was ſpied by the ſeig- 
neurs de Bonneval and the ſeneſchal d'Agenois as they 
were walking on the theatre des arenes , who having 
ſhewed bim to monſieur de Villiers, commiſſary of the 
artillery, he levelled a culverin at him fo exactly right, 
that had not the marquis, upon ſeeing fire given to it, 
inſtantly popp'd to one fide, it was taken for granted he 
would have been ſhot in the body. And, in like manner, 
fome years before this, Lorenzo de Medicis, duke of 
Urbino, father to the queen mother of France, laying 
ſiege to Mondolpho, in thoſe parts called the vicariate of 

Italy, 


* Herodotus, lib. iv. p. 3co, 301. 
+ The theatre for the publick ſhews of riding, fencing, &c. 
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Italy, ſeeing the gunner give fire to a piece that pointed 
direQly at him, was ſo fortunate as to duck down that 


moment, or otherwiſe the ball, that only grazed the top | 


of his head, would doubtleſs have hit him on the breaſt. 
To ſpeak truth, I do net think that theſe dodgings are 
made with judgment; for how is any man living able to 


judge of high or low aim on ſo ſudden an occaſion ? and 
it is much more natural to think, that fortune favoured | 
their fear, and that the ſame motion, at another time, | 
might as well put a perſon into danger, as free him from 


it. For my own part, I cannot forbear ſtarting when the 


noiſe of a gun thunders in my ears on a ſudden, and in a 
place where 1 have no reaſon to expect it, which I have 
alſo obſerved in other men of ſtouter hearts than mine. 
Neither do the, ſtoicks mean that the foul of their philoſo- | 
pher ſhould be proof againſt the firſt ſurprize, by viſions 


and fancies ; and they think that it is but natural for him 


to be ſhocked by the terrible rattle of thunder, or the 


fall of ſome ruin, for inſtance, even ſo as to turn pale, or 


be convulſed (as well as in the other paſſions.) And this 
the ftoicks, I ſay, diſpenſe with in their wiſe man, pro- 


vided his judgment remains ſound and entire, and that 
the ſeat of his reaſon ſuffers no concuſſion nor alteration 
whatſoever, and that he yields no conſent to his fright 
and diſturbance. A fright is the ſame thing to him who 


is not a. philoſopher, in the firſt part of it, but it is quite 


another caſe with him in the ſecond ; for, in ſuch a one, 
the impreſſion of the paſſions does not remain ſuperficial 
only, but penetrates even to the ſeat of his reaſon, ſo as 
to iafect and corrupt it. According to his paſſions he 
judges and coniorms his conduct. But in this verſe you 
may ſee the ſtate of the wiſe ſtoick elegantly and plainly 
expreſſed : 

Mens immota manet, lacryme volvuntur inanes *. 

The mind doth fix'd remain, 
While tears are ſhed in vain. | | 

The peripatetick philoſopher is not exempt from the 

perturbations of the mind, but he keeps them within 


bounds. . 
| CHAP. 
* Virg. lib. iv. V. 449. 
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C HAP. XIII. Of the ceremony at the interview of 
princes. * 


HERE is no ſubject fo frivolous, that dees not 

] merit a place in this rhapſody. According to-our 
common rules of civility, -it would be unpolite behaviour 
to an equal, and much more to a ſuperior, to fail of being 


at home, when he has givenyou natice that-he will come- 


to pay you a viſit. Nay, queen Margaret of Navarre car- 
ried the point farther, by ſaying, that it is uncivil in a 
gentleman to go out of his houſe, as is a common practice, 
to meet any one coming to ſee him, be he ever ſo great a 
man; and that it is more reſpectful and civil to ſtay at 
home to receive him, were it only for fear of miſſing him 
by the way; and that it is enough to accompany him to 
his apartment. For my part, who am for as little cere- 
mony as poſſible, in my own houſe, I often forget both 
theſe vain offices. If any one be offended, what would 
you have me do? it is better to offend him once, than 
myſelf-every day; for it would be a perpetual ſlavery. 
To what end-do we avoid the ſervile attendance of courts, 
if we bring the ſame home to our own cottages ? it is alſo 
a common rule in all afſemblies, that thoſe of leſs quality 
ſhould be the firſt at the place-of aſſignation, becauſe to 
be waited on, is an honour, to which thoſe-of the greateſt 
diſtinction have the beſt title. 

Nevertheleſs, at the interview betwixt pope Clement 
VIt and king Francis, -at Marſeilles, in 1533, the king, 
after he had given order for the neceſſary preparations, 
went out of town, and gave the pope two or three days 
Teſpite for his entry'and refreſhment, before he came to 
him. And in like manner alſo, at the interview betwixt 
the ſame pope and. the emperor Charles V. at Bologna, 
the latter end of the year 1532, the emperor gave leave to 
the pope to be there firſt, and then went thither himſelf. 
It is, they ſay, a common-ceremony at the conferences 
of ſuch princes, that the greateſt ſhould be at the place 
appointed before the others, nay, before him in whole ter- 
ritories they are to meet; and the reaſon is, becauſe it 
ſhould ſeem proper for the inferiors to {eek out and apply 
to the greater, and not he to them. 

Not 


' 
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Not every country only, but every city, and even every 
profeſſion has a particular form of civility. I was care- 
fully enough educated when a child, and have lived in 


too good company to be ignorant of the ceremonial laws | 


of our French nation, and am able to train up others in the 
ſame knowledge. I love allo. to follow them, but not ſo | 


ſervilely as to be inflaved to them all my life-time. .; They 


have ſome painful formalities, the omiſſion of which, pro- | 
vided it be diſcretional, and not thro' miſtake, is no breach 


of decorum. I have often ſeen people rude by being over 
civil, and troubleſome in their courteſy, - 


As for the reſt, to know how to behaye well, is a yery | 
uſeful ſcience. Like gracefulneſs and beauty, it ;creates | 
8liking at the very beginning of an acquaintance and fa- | 
miliarity, and, by conſequence, opens a door for our in- 
ſtruction, by the example of others, and for diſplaying |: 


and producingourſelves for a model, if it has any thing 
in it that is jn{tructive, and fit to be communicated. 


CHAP. XIV. That the ebflinate defence of place that | 


is not in reaſon 19 be defended, deſerves 10 be puniſhed. 


XK 7 ALOUR; has its bounds, an well as other virtues, 
which once tranſgreſſed, the next ſtep is into the 
territories of vice; ſo that, unleſs a man be very perfect 


in its limits, which are indeed not eaſily to be diſtin- 


guiſhed, ſuch ill judged valour leads to raſhneis, obſti- 
nacy. and folly. , Y, by PIs 4 
From this conſideration is derived the cuſtom, in time 
of war, of puniſhing, even with death, ſuch as are obſti- 
nate in defending a place which, hy the rules of war, is 
not tenable: elſe men would be ſo confident, upon the 
hopes of impunity, that every hen-rooſt would ſtop an 
army. The conſtable de Montmorency, at the ſiege of 
Pavia, having orders to paſs the Leſin, and to take up 
his quarters in the ſuburb of St. Anthony, being hindered 
from doing ſo by a tower at the end of the bridge, which 
was ſo obſtinate as to ſtand a battery, he hays, od every 
man he found in it. And again, afterwards, when he ac- 
companied the dauphin in his expedition beyond the Alps, 
and took the caſtie of Villane by ſtorm, all within it were 
i450 21-74 pet 
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put to the ſword by the enraged ſoldiers, except the 
captain and the enſign, whom he cauſed to be truſſed up 
for the ſame reaſon. In like manner the captain Martin 
du Ballay, then governor of Turin, in the ſame country, 
treated the captain de St. Bony, the reſt of his men veing 
cut to pieces at the _ of the place. But foraſmuc 
as the ſtrength or weaknels of a place is always judged of 
by the number and weight of the forces that attack it, 
(fora man might reaſonably enough deſpiſe two cul- 
verins, that would be mad if he ſtood the battery of 
thirty cannon) taking alſo into the account the power of 
the prince who is maſter ot the field, his reputation, and 
the reſpect due to him, it is to be feared, the balance 
will incline a little on that fide: and from hence it hap- 
pens that ſuch princes have ſo great an opinion of them- 
ſelies and their meaſures, that thinking it unreaſonable 
that any place ſhould preſume to make head againſt them, 
they put all to the ſword that reſiſt them, as long as their 
fortune continues, as we ſee by the proud and haughty 
forms of ſummoning towns, and denouncing war, ſa- 
vouring ſo much of Barbarian infolence in uſe among the 
oriental princes, and their ſucceſſors, to this day. And 
in that corner which the Portugueſe lopped off from the 
Indies, they found ſome dominions in which it was an 
univerſal and inviolable law, that no enemy who was de- - 
feated by the king in perſon, or by his lieutenant or te- 
preſentative, ſhould be entitled either to a ranſom or 
mercy. $0 that, above all things, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for every man to take care leſt he tall into the 
hands of a judge who is a victorious enemy, and armed 
for execution. 


CAP. XV. Of the puniſhment of cowardice. - 


Once heard of a prince, a very great warrior, who aſ- 
ſerted, that a ſoldier ought not to be pur to death be- 
cauſe he had a faint heart; and that he ſaid this at table, 
upon being told the ſtory of the proceedings ag:11it 
monſieur de Vervins, and of his being ſentenced to dea h 
for having given up Boulogne. Indeed, it is reaſonab'2 
that a man ſhould make a great difference betwixt faults 
which proceed from our weakneſs, and thoſe that ae 
Vai. I. D abſolute / 
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abſolutely owing to our malice ; for in the latter we act 
wilfully againſt the rules of that reaſon which nature has 
planted in us; and in the former it ſeems that we may 


appeal for our vindication to that ſame nature for having 


left us in ſuch a ſtate of imperfection and puſillanimity. 
Inſomuch, that it has been thought by many, we are not 
blameable for any thing but what we commit againſt the 
light of our conſcience : and it is partly upon this rule 
that thoſe ground their opinion, who diſapprove the in- 
flicting capital puniſhments upon hereticks and infidels ; 
and on this alſo is partly founded' their opinion, who hold 
that an advocate and a judge are not accountable for 
having failed in their commiſſions through ignorance. 
Now, as to cowardice, it is certain that the moſt uſual 
way of correCting it is by diſgrace and ignominy. It is 
ſuppoſed that this rule was firſt practiſed by the l. 
Charondas; and that before his time, thoſe who fled 
from battle were, by the laws of Greece, puniſhed with 
death * : whereas he only ordained, that they ſhould be 
expoſed three days together in the midſt of a publick 
uare, dreſfied in women's apparel, hoping that they 
might ſtill become uſeful, when this ſhame had rouſed 
their courage; chuſing rather, as Tertullian ſays, + * ſuf- 
« fundere malis hominis ſanguinem quam effundere;“ 
i e. chuſing rather to raiſe the blood of a man in his 
cheeks, than to draw it out of his veins. It ſeems alſo, 
that heretofore thoſe who fled were, by the Roman laws, 
put to death: for Ammianus Marcellinus ſays , that the 
emperor Julian condemned ten of his ſoldiers, who ran 
away in the action with the Parthians, to be broke, and 
then, according to the ancient laws, to be put to death. 
Yet, at another time, he ſentenced others 5, for a like 
fault. only to paſs their time among the priſoners and 
baggage. The Romans ſevere puniſhment of the ſoldiers, 
who fled from the battle of Cannz, and of thoſe, in the 
ſame war, who ran away with Cneius Fulvius, at his de- 
| feat, 
# Dijodorus of Sicily, lib. 12. ca». 4. 
+ Tertullian in apologet. p. 583. tom. ii. edit. at Paris, 1566. 
la this place Tertullian ſpeaks of a moſt ſevere law againſt debtors, 
which was annulled by the emperor Severus ; who inſtead of putting 
them to death, ordered their effects to be ſeized, and (old. 
Lib. xxiv. c. 4. of the Lyons edition in 1600. 
Lib. xxv. c. f. 
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feat, did not extend to death. But it is to be feared that 
ſhame makes fuch delinquents deſperate, and renders 
them not only cool friends, but warm enemies, 

In 1523, monkeur de Franget, a lieutenant in marſhal 
de Chatillon's company, being appointed governor of 
Fohtarabia, by the marſhal de Chabannes, in the room 
of monſieut de Lude, ſurrendered it to the Spaniards, for 
which he was degraded from: the Rank of nobility, and 
both he and his poſterity declared plebeians, taxable for 
ever, and incapable of bearing arms; which ſevere ſen- 
tence was executed at Lyons. In 1536, all the gentle» 
men who were in Guiſe, ſuffered the like puniſhment, 
when the count de Naſſau entered that town, and others 
have been treated in like manner ſince that time, for the 
like offence. Nevertheleſs, in an inſtance of ſuch groſs 
and palpable ignorance or cowardice as exceeds all com- 
mon caſes, it is but reaſon to take it for a ſufficient proof 
of treachery and malice, and to puniſh it as ſuch. 


C HAP. XVI. A paſſage of ſome ambaſſadors. 


N my travels | make it my practice, to put thoſe I diſ- 
I courſe with upon thoſe ſubjects which they beſt un- 
derſtand, that I may learn ſomething from their infor- 
mation, than which there cannot be a better ſchool in 
the world. | 
* Baſli al nochiero ragionar de wenti 
Al bifolco de i Tori, e le ſue piagbe 
Conti I guerrier, conti l paſtor gli armenti, 
Navita de wentis, de tauris narrat arator, 
Ememorat miles vulnera, paſior oves. 
The pilot beſt of winds does talk, 
The peaſant of his cattle ; 
The ſhepherd of his fleecy flock ; 
The ſoldier of his battle. 
For it commonly happens, on the contrary, that people 
, chuſe to be dealing in other mens buſineſs rather than 
their own, as thinking it the gain of ſo much new repu- 
tation; witneſs the jeer that Periander received from Ar- 


b | D 2 chidamus, 
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* Theſe Italian verſes of Arioſto. are a perfect imitation of the di- 
tich in Propertius, which follows it, lib. ii. cleg. i. v. 43. 44. 
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chidamus, viz. that he abandoned the character of an 
able phyſician, to gain that of a ſorry poet'. Do but 
obſerve what a deal of pains Cæſar takes to let us know 
his inventions for building bridges and inventions for war, 
and how conciſe he is when he comes to ſpeak of the du- 
ties of his profeſſion, valour, and military conduct. His 
exploits prove him a very excellent commander ; but he 
defired alſo to be known for as good an engineer, an art 
in ſome meaſure foreign to his character. Dionyſius the 
elder was a very great general, as well became his fortune, 
but he ſtudied chiefly to recommend himſelf by poetry, 


for which however he had no talent. A gentleman of ; 


the long robe being brought ſome days ago to a ſtudy, 
which was furniſhed with all forts of books, both of his 
own and all other faculties, took no occaſion to entertain 


himſelf with any of them, but fell very roughly and ma- 
giſterially to deſcant upon a barricado over againſt the | 


ſtudy, which a hundred captains and common ſoldiers 
ſee every day without taking any notice, or giving of- 
fence. 

Optat epbippia bos piger, optat arare caballus *. i. e. 

The lazy ox would ſaddle have and bit, 

The ſteed a yoke, neither for either fit, | 
This is the way for a man never to do any thing conſi- 
derable ; ſo that he muſt always endeavour to leave the 
architect, the painter, the ſhoemaker, and every other 
mechanick to his own trade. 

And to this purpoſe, in reading hiſtories, which is 
every body's ſubject, I have been uſed to conſider what 
kind of men are the writers. If they make no other pro- 
feſſion than that of literature, their ſtile and language is 
what I chiefly attend to ; if they are phyſicians, I am 
the more ready to credit them in what they tell us of the 
air, the health and conſtitution of princes, of wounds 
and diſeaſes ; if lawyers, we are by them to be guided in 
the controverſies of meum and tuum, the nature of the 
laws, and civil government, and the like ; if divines, in 
church-affairs, eccleſiaſtical cenſures, diſpenſations and 

| marriages ; 
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marriages; if courtiers, in manners and ceremonies; if 
ſoldiers, the things that belong to their duty, and eſpe- 
cially in the narratives they give of actions wherein they 
have been perſonally preſent ; and if ambaſſadors, we are 
to obſerve their negotiations, intelligences and practices, 
and the manner of conducting them. And this is the 
reaſon why (though perhaps I ſhould have lightly paſſed 
it over in another, without inſiſting on it) I pauſed, and 
maturely conſidered a paſſage in the hiſtory writ by M. 
de Langey, a man of very great underſtanding in things 
of that nature, which was, the fine remonſtrances he 
gives us that were made by the emperor Charles V. at 
the conſiſtory of Rome, in the preſence of the biſhop of 
Magon and monſieur de Velley, our ambaſſadors, wherein 
he mixed ſeveral invectives againſt our nation ; and a- 
mongſt others, ſaid, * that it his officers and ſoldiers 
* were not better to be truſted, and had not more ſkill in 
* the art of war than thoſe of the king, he would go that 
« moment to the king with a rope about his —_ and 
* ſue to him for mercy'. And it really ſeems as if the 
emperor had no better opinion of our ſoldiery, becauſe 
he happened afterwards, twice or thrice in his life, to ſay 
the very fame thing; and he alſo challenged the king to 
fight him in his ſhirt with ſword and dagger, in a boat. 
Monheur de Langey proceeding in his hiſtory, adds, that 
the ſaid ambaſſadors in their diſpatches to the king, con- 
cealed the greateſt part from him, and particularly the 
two laſt baff ges Now | wonder how any ambaſſad or 
can excuſe himſelf for not giving his maſter the due in- 
formation of things of ſuch conſequence coming from 
ſuch a perſon, and ſpoke in ſo great an aſſembly. I ſhould 
rather conceive it had been the ſervant's duty faithiully to 
have repreſented things in their full light, as they hap- 
pened, to the end that the ſovereign might be at liberty 
to order, judge, and diſpoſe of matters as he pleaſed : 
for the difpniting or concealing the truth from him, for 
fear he ſhould take it in a wrong ſenſe, and left it ſhould 
prompt him to take wrong meaſures, and in the mean 
time to leave him ignorant of his affairs, ſhould ſeem 
methinks, rather to belong to him who gives law, than 
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ta him who receives it ; to him who is the guardian and 
maſter of the ſchool, and not to him who ought to look 
upon himſelf as inferior, not only in authority, but in 
prudence and good counſel. Be this as it will, I ſhould 
not like to be ſerved ſo in my little ſphere. ary 
We are fo ready to flip the collar of command upon 
any pretence, and uſurp upon dominion, and every one 
does ſo naturally aſpire to liberty, and authority, that no 
advantage which a ſuperior derives from thoſe who ſerve 
him, ought to be ſo dear to him as their ſincere and cor- 
dial obedience. To obey him from diſcretion, and not 
from ſubjection ®, is to corrupt or injure the office of 
command. And P. Craſſus, whom the Romans reckoned 
happy in five reſpects +, having, while he was conſul in 
Afia, ordered an engineer of Greece to bring him the 
largeſt of two maſts of Ships that he had ſeen at Athens, 
for a certain battering engine which he propoſed to make 
with it, the engineer, 1 mem upon his own diſcretion, 
thought fit to make a different choice, and carried him 
the leſſer of the two maſts, which, according to the rules 
of art, was alſo the moſt convenient; Craſſus, having 
patiently heard his reaſons, cauſed him to be very hear- 
tily ſcourged, thereby preferring correction to the profit 
he might have received from the work. It might, hau 
ever, be conſidered, on the other hand, that ſuch ſtrict 
obedience is due only to commands that are preciſe and 
peremptory. The function of ambaſſadors 1s not fo li- 
mited, but it, in many particulars, depends abſolutely on 
their own diſcretion. They are not barely the execu- 
tioners of their fovereign's will and pleature, but by their 
advice they form and model it; and I have, in my time, 
known perſons in authority reproved, for having rather 
obeyed the expreſs words of the king's letters, than the 
exigency of the affairs before their eyes. Men of un- 


deritanding do, even to this day, condemn the * 
| 0 


® I find, in Barbeyrac's notes upon Puffendorff, that this thought 
is tak en from Aulus Gellius, lib. i. c. 13. 

+ That he was very rich, molt noble, moſt eloquent, moſt ſxilful 
in the law, and the highelt in the prieſthaod, or pontifex maximus. 
Auli Celli NoQtes Attics, lib. 1. e. 13. | 
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of the kings of Perſia, in giving their lieutenants and 
agents ſuch ſcanty inſtructions, that, upon every minute 
difficulty, they are fain to have recourſe to their orders; 
this delay, in fo vaſt an extent of dominion, having often 
remarkably prejudiced their affairs. And Craſſus, in 
writing to a man who profeſſed and underſtood the me- 
3 and informing him of the purpoſe for which 
he intended this maſt, did he not ſeem to conſult his opi- 
nion, and invite him to interpoſe his judgment? 


C HAP. XVII. Of fear. 


Obſiupui, fieteruntque come et dox faucibus hæſit *. 
I was amaz'd; ſtruck ſpeechleſs, and my hair 
On end upon my head did wildly ſtare. l 


Am not a good naturaliſt (+ as they call it) and ſcarce 
know by what ſprings fear operates in us; but this I 
know, that it is a ſtrange paſſion, and the phyſicians ſay, 
that there is not one of all the paſſions that ſooner de- 
thrones our judgment from its natural ſeat. Verily, 1 
have ſeen a = many people whom fear hath made 
frantick, and it is certain, that in perſons the moſt com- 
poſed, it creates terrible confuſion while the fit is upon 
them. I omit the vulgar fort of people, to whom it 
one while repreſents their great grandſires riſen out of 
their graves in their ſhrowds, another while hobgoblins, 
ſpectres, and chimeras ; but even amongſt the ſoldiers, 
who ought to be poſſeſſed with the leaſt ſhare of it, how 
often have they miſtaken a flock of harmlets ſheep for 
armed ſquadrons, reeds and bulruſhes for pikes and 
lances, friends for enemies, and the white croſs of 
France for the red one of Spain? In 1527, when the duke 
of Bourbon took Rome, an Enſign, who was upon guard 
at the Bourg St. Pierre, was ſo frightened at the very firſt 
alarm, that he threw himſelf out of the breach with the 
colours in his hind, and ran directly from the town 
upon the enemy, thinking all the while that he was re- 
treating towards the inward defences of the city, till at 
D 4 laſt, 
* Virg Zneid.. lib ii. v. 754. 

T Montaigne ſhews, by this parentheſis, that the term Naturaliſt 
was but juſt adopted into the French language. 
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laſt, ſeeing the duke of Bourbon's men draw up to face 
the befieged, who they thought were making a ſally, he 
with much ado found his miſtake, and then turning about 
he retreated through the ſame breach thro' which he came 
out, but not till he had advanced above a quarter of a mile 
into the field _ the beſiegers. It did not fall out 
quite ſo happily for captain Julius's enſign, when St. Pol 
was taken from us by the count de Bures, and M. de Reu, 

for he being ſo very much ſcared as to throw himſelf out 
of the town, colours and all, through a port-hole, he was 
cut to pieces by the beſiegers: _ at the ſame ſiege, 
very remarkable was the fright which fo ſeized, contract- 
ed, and froze up the heart of a gentleman, that he ſunk 
dow ſtone dead in the breach without any wound. 

The like paſſion does ſometimes operate upon a mul- 
titude altogether. In one of Germanicus's encounters 
with the Germans, two great parties were fo ſcared, that 
they fled two different ways, each running to the place 
from which the other ſet out. Sometimes it adds wings 
to the heels, as it did to the two firſt, and ſometimes nails 
the feet to the ground, and fetters them ; as we read of 
the emperor Theophilus “, who, in a battle wherein he 
was deſeated by the Agaranes, was ſo aſtoniſhed and ſtu- 
pified, that he had no power to fly, ſo much does fear 
dread even the means of ſafety, till ſuch time as Manuel, 
one of the chief generals of his army, having jogged and 
ſhook him ſo, as to rouſe him out of his trance, ſaid to 
him, * fir, if you will not follow me, I will kill you; for 
it is better that you ſhould Joſe your life, than by being 
* taken priſoner to loſe your empire. 

Fear then expreſſes its utmoſt force, when, after it has 
deprived us of all ſenſe, both of duty and honour, it 
makes us act like deſperadoes. In the firſt fair battle which 
the Romans loit againſt Hannibal, in the conſulſhip of 

Sempronius , a body of at leaſt 10,000 foot, which had 
taken a fright, ſeeing no other eſcape for their cowardice, 
forced their way thiough the bulk of the enemy's army, 
which they penetrated with prodigious fury, and made a 
great flaughter of the Cisthaginians, by that means pur- 

chaſing 


Quintus Curtius, lib. iti. ſet. 11. + Tit. Liv. lib. xxi. 
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chaſing an ignominious flight, as dearly as they might 
have done a glorious victory, | 

The thing I am moſt afraid of is, fear, becauſe it is a 
paſſion which ſuperſedes and ſuſpends all others. What 
affliction could be greater and more juſt than that of 
Pompey's friends, who in his ſhip-were ſpectators of that 
horrid maſſacre ? yet ſo it was, that the fear of the Egyp- 
tian veſſels *, which they ſaw approaching to them, ſtifled 
that paſſion to ſuch a degree, that it is obſerved they did 
nothing but preſs the rowers to make haſte away, for fear 
of being ſurrounded, by the enemy, till they arrived at 
Tyre, and that there, being delivered from their appre- 
henſion, they had leifure to turn their thoughts again to 
the loſs they had ſo lately ſuſtained, and to give ſuch 
vent to thoſe lamentations and tears which this other 
more prevalent paſſion had ſuſpended, 

Tum pavor ſapientiam omnem mihi ex animo expectorat F. 

i. e. 

My mind which fear had then oppreſs'd, 
Was of all judgment diſpoſſeſs'd. 
Such as have been ſoundly thraſhed in ſome ſkirmiſh, may 
yet all bruiſed and bloody, as they are to be brought on 
again next day to the charge ; but thoſe who have once 
conceived a dread of the enemy, will never be brought 
ſo much as to look him in the face. They who are in 
fear every day of lofing their eſtates, of baniſhment, or 
of being made. ſlaves, live in perpetual anguiſh, without 
appetite or reſt ; whereas ſuch as are naturally poor ſlaves 
and exiles, often live as merrily as thoſe in better condi- 
tion. And ſo many people who, not able to bear the 
terrors of fear, have hanged, drowned, and thrown 
themſelves from precipices, have convinced us that feas 
is even more vexatious and inſupportable than death. 

The Greeks acknowledge another kind of fear, which 
is not cauſed by an error of our judgment, proceeding, 
fay they, from no viſible cauſe, but by an impulſe from 
heaven; ſo that whole armies and nations have been 
ſtruck with it. Such was that which brought ſo wonder. 
ful a deſolation upon Carthage, where nothing was to be 


D 5 heard 
® Cic, Tufc. Qrel. lib. iii. c. 27. + Id. lib. iv. c. 8. 
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heard but outeries and ſhrieks: the inhabitants ran out of 
their houſes as if they were ready to fall on their heads, 
and they attacked, wounded, and killed one another, as 
if they had been ſo many enemies come to take their 
city *. "They were all, in ſhort, in the flrangeſt diſorder 
and diſttaction, till by prayer and ſacrifices they had ap- 
peaſed the anger of the gods. This is what they call 
Panick Terrors F. 


CHAP. XVIIL That we are wt lo judge of man's 
[2414 bappineſs before his death. 


—ſ/cilicet ultima ſemper 
Expetanda dies homini eſt, dicique beatus, 
Ante obitum nemo ſupremaque funera debet Þ. 
Till man's laſt day is come we ſhould not dare, 
Of happineſs to ſay what was his ſhare ; 
Since of no man can it be truly ſaid, 


That he is happy till he firſt be dead. 


HERE is ſcarce a boy at ſchool but knows the 

1 ftoryof king Creefus to this purpoſe, who being 
taken priſoner by Cyrus, and condemned to ſuffer death, 
eried out, a little before his death, O Solon, Solon! 5 
which being reported to Cyrus, and he enquiring what 
it meant, Crœſus gave him to underſtand, that he now was 
convineed,.to his coft, of the truth of that warning which 
was formerly given him by Solon, viz. to call no man hap- 
Py, how much ſoever fortune ſmiled upon him, till he had 
paſſed over the laſt day of his life, by reafon of the uncer- 
tainty and viciſſitude of human affairs, which are apt to 
change, in a trice, from one condition to another that is 
quite the reverſe to it: and therefore it was, that Ageſi- 
laus faid, in anſwer to one who pronounced the king of 
Perſia a happy man for coming very young to ſuch a 
height of power, * it is true, but neither was Priam at ſuch 
* an age unhappy '. We have known ſome of the _ 

0 


Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xv. c. 7. | 2 
+ 1d. ibid. ard Plutarch in his treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris, c. 8, 
1 Ovid. Metam. lib. wi. fab. 2. v. 5. 5 Herodot. lib. i. p. 40 
| Plutarch, in his nctable ſayings of the Lacedæmonians. 
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of Macedon, ſucceſſors of Alexander the great, who were 
reduced to be joiners and carpenters at Rome; tyrants of 
Sicily, to be ſchool-maſters at Corinth ; a conqueror of 
one half of the World, and general of many armies, a 
miſerable ſupplicant to the beggarly officers of a king of 
Egypt. So dear did the great Pompey pay for a reprieve, 
of five or fix months, from death; and in the time of our 
fathers, that Lewis Sforza, the tenth duke of Milan, who 
had ſo long made all Italy tremble, died in priſon at Lo- 
ches *, and what was worſe for him, he had ſuffered im- 
priſonment ten years. That moſt beautiful queen , the 
widow of the greateſt king in Chriſtendom, did not ſhe 
die by the hand of an executioner ? Baſe and barbarous 
cruelty ! And to this might be added a thouſand more in- 
ſtances of the ſame kind; for, as ſtorms and tempeſts are 
provoked at the pride and loftineſs of our ſtructures, it 
would ſeem that there are ſpirits above which envy the 
grandeur of this lower world. 

Uſque adeo res bumanas vis abdita quedam 

Obterit, et pulchros faſces, ſ&wvaſque ſecures 

Proculcare, ac ludibrio fibi habere videtur J. 
Tranſlation of Mr. Cregecn. | 

And hence we fancy unſeen powers in things, 

Whoſe force and will ſuch ſtrange confuſion brings, c 

And ſpurn and overthrow our greateſt kings. 

And it would ſeem alſo as if fortune ſometimes lies in 
wait to ſurprize the laſt day of our lives, to ſhew the 
power ſhe has in one moment to overthrow what ſhe was 
ſo many years erecting. and makes us cry out with Labey 
rius, Nimirum hac die una plus vixi mihi quam viven- 
dum fuith; i. e. I have therefore lived one day too 
long. And in this ſenſe, it were reaſonable to attend to 
the good advice of Solon ; but he being a philoſopher, 
with which ſort of men the favours and trown of fortune 

ſtand 


* In the reign of Lewis XII. who confined him there, Anno 1800. 
+ Mary, queen of Scotland, and mother of James I. king of 
England, was beheadcd in this kingdoro, by order of queen Eliza- 
beth, in 1587. Montaigne ſurely wrote this long after the paſſage in 
the following chapter, where he tells us, that the year he then wrote 
in, was but 1572 z but we do not find this particular in the quarto 
edition of 188. : 
: Luer. lib. gs. v. 1231, &c, 
Macrobius, lib. ii. c. 7. 
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ſtand for nothing, either to the making a man happy or 
unhappy, and with whom grandeur and power, acci- 
dents of quality, are in a manner quite indifferent. I am 
apt to think, that he had ſome farther aim, and meant, 
that the very felicity of our lives, which depends on the 
tranquillity and ſatisfaction of a generous mind, and on 
the reſolution and ſtability of a well compoſed foul, 
ought never to be pronounced as the enjoyment of any 
man, till he has been ſeen to play the laſt, and doubt- 
leſs the hardeſt act of his part. In all the reſt there may 
have been ſome diſguiſe. Either theſe fine leſſons of 
- philoſophy are only to keep us in countenance, or acci- 
=—_ not touching us to the quick, give us leiſure al- 
ways to keep up the ſame gravity ; but in this laſt ſcene, 
betwixt death and us, —ç is no more playing the 
counterfeit, we muſt ſpeak plain, and if there be any 
purity and ſimplicity at the bottom, it muſt be diſ- 
covered. | 
Nam were woces tum demum pectore ab imo 
Ejiciuntur, et eripitur perſona, manet res. 
For then their words will with their thoughts agree, 
And all the maſk pull'd off, ſhow what they be. 
Therefore this laſt act ought to be the criterion or touch- 
ſtone by which all the other actions of our life ought to 
be tried and fifted. It is the grand day, it is the day that 
is judge of all the reſt; * it is the day,“ ſays one of the 
antients, * by which all my years paſt are to be judged.” 
To death do I ſubmit the trial of the fruit of my ſtudies. 
It will then appear whether my diſcourſes came only from 
my mouth, or from my heart. I have known many who, 
by their death, have given a good or a bad reputation to 
their whole lives. Scipio, the Father-in-law of Pompey +, 
b 


® Lucret. lib. iii. v. 67. 68. 4 
+ This remark 1s taken, if I miſtake not, from Seneca. It is a 
pretty long paſſage, but ſo curious a one, that I cannot help tran- 
ſcribing it here. Seneca, deſirous to fortify his friend againſt the 
terrors of death, ſaid to him, in the firſt place, I ſhould prevail on 
* you with more eaſe, were I to ſhow, that not only heroes have 
* deſpifed the moment of the ſoul's departure out of the body, but 
* that even daſtards have in this matter equalled thoſe of the greateſt 
* fortitude of mind.“ And iramediately after he adds, Even like 
© that, Scipio, the father-in-law of Cn. Pompey, who, being drove 
* by contrary winds to the coaſt of Africa, when he ſaw his ſhip 
* detained by the enemy, ſtabb'd himſelf with his own ſword ; 2 3 
t 
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by dying well, expunged the ill opinion which had till 
then been conceived of him. Epaminondas being inter- 
rogated which of the three men he had in greateſt 
eſteem, Chabrias, Ipicrates, or himſeif “; we mult all 
die, ſaid he, before that queſtion can be reſolved.” 
It would really be doing vaſt injuſtice to that perſonage 
to ſcan him, without conſidering how great and honour- 
able was his end. The Almighty has ordered every 
thing as it beſt pleaſed him; but, in my time, three of 
the molt execrable perſons that ever I knew, moſt abo- 
minably vicious, and the moſt infamous to boot, died 
regular deaths, and in all circumſtances compoſed, even 
to perfection. There are ſome deaths that are grave and 
happy. I have ſeen the thread 4 of a perſon's life cut 
in his progreſs to wonderful advancement, and in the 

rime of his years, who made fo glorious an exit, that, 
in my opinion, his ambitious and courageous projects had 
nothing ſo ſublime in them, as the manner in which he 
bore their interruption ; and he arrived, without com- 
pleating his courſe, at the place he propoſed, with more 
grandeur and glory, than he could defire or hope for; 
_ anticipating, by his fall, the fame and power to which 
he aſpired in his career. In the judgment I form of ano- 
ther man's life ; I always obſerve how he behaves at the 
end of it; and the chief ſtudy of my own, is, that my 
latter end may be decent, calm and ſilent. 


CHAP. 


* thoſe who aſked him where the general was? ſaid, The general is 
well. This word equalled him to his ſuperiors, and did not ſuffer 
* the glory fatal to the Scipios in Africa to be interrupted. It was a 
* great taſk to conquer Carthage, but a harder to conquer death.” 
Seneca, Epiſt. 24. 

* Plutarch, in his notable ſayings of the ancient kings, princes, 
and generals. 

+ It is very probable, that Montaigne ſpeaks here of his friend 
Boetius, at whoſe death he was preſent, as appears by a ſpeech which 
Montaigne cauſed to be printed at Paris, in 1571, wherein he men- 
tions the molt remarkable particulars of Boetius's ſickneſs and death. 
As this ſpeech does honour to both theſe eminent friends, and is be- 
come very ſcarce, I ſhall infert it hereafter, 


—_— 
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CHA P. XIX. That he who fludies phileſophy, learns 


to die. 


* nothing more or leſs than a man's preparation for 

is death. he reaſon of which is, becauſe ſtudy and 
contemplation do in fome ſort withdraw and employ the 
foul apart from the body, which is a kind of diſcipline 
for death, and a reſemblance of it; or elſe Two all 
the wiſdom and reafoning in the world terminates at laſt 
in this point, to teach us not to fear to die. And, to 
fay the truth, either our reaſon abuſes us, or it ought to 
have no other aim but our ſatisfaction, and no other ex- 
erciſe, in ſhort, but to make us live well, and, as the 
holy ſcripture ſays, * at our eaſe. The opinions of all 
mankind agree in this, that pleaſure is our end, tho' 
men uſe divers means to attain to it, otherwiſe they 
would be rejected as ſoon as ſtarted; for who would 
give ear to a man that ſhould eſtabliſh our affliction and 
miſery for his end? The diſputes of the. philoſophick 
ſects in this point are merely verbal. Tranſcurramus 
ſolertiſſimas nugas ; i. e. Let us ſkip over thoſe learn- 
ed trifles, in which there is more obſtinacy and quibbling 
than is conſiſtent with fo ſacred a profeſſion ; for what 
character ſoever a man undertakes to perſonatz, he ever 
mixes his own part with it. | 
Let all the philoſophers ſay what they will, the mark 

at which we all aim, even in virtue itſelf, is pleaſure. 
] love to rattle this word in their ears, becauſe it is ſo 
very grating to them ; and if it denotes any ſupreme 
delight, or exceſſive ſatisfaction, it is more owing to the 
aſſiſtance of virtue than to any other aid, This pleaſure, 
for being more gay, nervous, robuſt and manly, is only 
the more ſeriouſly voluptuous ; and we ought to give it 
the name of pleaſure, as that which is more favourable, © 
— and natural; not that of vigour, from which we 
ave denominated it. The other more ſordid pleaſure, 
if it deſerve ſo fair a name, it ought to be upon account 


C CERO ſays, That the ſtudy of philoſophy is 


® Eccleſiaſtes, chap. iii. v. 12. *I know that there is no good in 
© them, but for a man to rejoice and do good in his life.” 
+ Seneca, epiſt. 117. 
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of concurrence, not by privilege. I do not think it leſs 
free from inconveniencies and croſſes than virtue, Be- 
ſides that the enjoyment of it is more momentary, flaſhy 
and frail ; it has its watchings, faſtings, and labours, 
even to ſweat and blood; and, moreover has ſo many 
ſeveral forts of wounding paſſions in particular, and fo 
ſtupid a ſatiety attending it, that it is as bad as doing pe- 
nance. We are very much miſtaken to ſuppoſe that 
its inconveniencies ſerve as a ſpur to it, and as a ſea- 
ſoning for its ſweetneſs, as we ſee in nature, that one 
contrary is quickened by another; and to ſay, when we 


come to virtue, that the like conſequences and difficul- 


ties overwhelm it, and render it auſtere and inacceſſible; 
whereas, much more aptly than in voluptuouſneſs, they 
ennoble, ſharpen, and heighten the divine and perfect plea- 
ſure which virtue procures us. He is certainly very un- 
worthy of being acquainted with it, who weighs the ex- 
pence againſt the profit of it, and knows not the charms 
of it, nor how to uſe it. 'They who preach to us that the 
purſuit of it is rugged and painful, but the fruition of it 
pleaſant, what do they mean by it, but that it is always 
diſagreeable? For what human means ever arrived to the 
attainment of it? The moſt perfect have been forced to 
content themſelves with aſpiring to it, and to approach it 
without poſſeſſing it. Of all the pleaſures which we know, 
the very purſuit of them is pleaſant. The attempt ſa- 
vours of the quality of the —_ which it has in view ; 
for it is a good part of, and contubſtantial with the effect. 
The felicity and reQtitude which ſhines in virtue, fills up 
all its apartments and avenues even from its firſt entrance 
to its utmoſt limits. 

One of the chief benefits of virtue is, the contempt of 
death, an advantage which accommodates human life 
with a ſoft and eafy tranquillity, and gives us a pure 
and amiable taſte of it, without which every other plea- 
ſure is extint; which is the reaſon why all the rules of 
philoſophy centre and concur in this one article. And 
tho they all unanimouſly teach us in like manner to 
deſpiſe forrow, poverty, and other accidents to which 
the life of man is ſubject, yet they are not ſo ſolicitous 
about it, not only becauſe theſe accidents do not ſo ne- 
ceſſarily require it, many men paſling their whole Ws 

n Without 


| 
| 
| 
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without feeling poverty, ſickneſs or ſorrow, as Xeno- 
philus ®, the muſician, who lived to the age of a hun- 
dred and ſix, in perfect health; but alſo becauſe at the 
worſt, death can, when ever he pleaſes, cut ſhort, and put 
an end to all other inconveniencies : But as to death it is 
inevitable. | | 
Omnes eodem cogimur; omnium 
Verſatur urna ; ſerius, ocyus 
Sors exitura, el nos in ælernum 
Exilium impofitura Cymbe. T i. e. 
To the ſame fate we muſt all yield by turn, 
Sooner or later, all muſt to the urn : 
When Charon calls abroad, we muſt not ſtay, 
But to eternal exile ſail away. 
By conſequence, if it fright us, it is a continual torment, 
of which there can be no mitigation ; and there is no 
way by which we can poſſibly avoid it. We may inceſ- 
ſantly turn our heads this way and that way, as if we 
were in a ſuſpicious country, * quz quaſi ſaxum Tanta- 
© lo, ſemper impendet f,' i. e. like the rock of Tanta- 
lus, it always hangs over our heads ready to fall. Our 
courts of juſtice often ſend condemned criminals to be 
executed at the place where the fact was committed: 
And were they to be carried to all the fine houſes by the 
way, and to give them as good cheer as you pleaſe, 
i non Sicu/e Dapes 2 
Nulcem elaborabunt ſaporem : 
Non avium citbaræque cantus 
Somnum reducent \. 
The beſt Sicilian dainties would not pleaſe, 
Nor yet of birds, or harps, the harmonies | 
Once charm aſleep, or cloſe their watchful Eyes. 
Do you think it would make them merry, and that the 
fatal end of their journey being continually before their 
eyes, would not deprave their taſtes, ſo as to have no re- 
liſh for any of theſe delicacies. Audit 


* © Ornnis humani incommodi expers (ſays Valerius Maximus, 

* lib. viii, cap. 13. in externis, ſe&. 3.) in ſummo perfectiſſimes 

© ſplendore doctrinæ extinctus eſt; i. e. Aſter having lived free from 

every human ailment. he died in the higheſt reputation of being per- 

fe& maſter of his ſcience. | 

+ Hor. lib. ii. ode 3. v. 25, 1 Cic. de finib, lib. i. c. 18. 
Hor. lib. iii. ode 1. v. 18, &c, 
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Audit iter numeratque dies ſpatioque viarum 
Metitur vitam, torquetur peſie futura *. i. e. 

He time and ſpace computes by length of ways, 
dums up the number of his few dark Days; 
And his ſad thoughts full of his fatal Doom, 
Have room for nothing but the blow to come. 

The end of our race is death, it is the neceſſary ob- 
jeR of our view, which if it frights us, how is it poſſible 
we ſhould advance a ſtep, without a fit of an ague ? The 
remedy which the vulgar uſe is not to think on't : But 
from what brutith ſtupidity can they be ſo groſsly blind? 
They muſt bridle the aſs by the tail. 

Qui capite ipſe ſus inſtituit veſtigia retro F. 
He who the order of his ſteps has — 
To light, and nat'ral motion retrograde. 
It is no wonder if he be often taken in the ſaare. Our 
people are frightened at the bare mention of death, and 
many croſs themſelves at it, as it were the name of the 
devil. And becauſe there is mention made of death in 
laſt- wills and teſtaments, you are not to expect they will 
ſet their hands to them till the phyſician has utterly given 
them over; and then, betwixt grief and terror, what 
excellent judgment they have to carve for you, God on- 
ly knows! The Romans, obſerving that this monoſylla- 
ble, death, was very ſhocking to the people's ears, and 
that they thought it an ominous ſound, found out a way 
to ſoften it, and to exprelsit periphraſtically, and inſtead 
of ſaying, in plain terms, ſuch a one is dead,” to fay, 
* ſuch a one has lived, or * has ceaſed to live: For if 
the word life was but mentioned, tho' paſt, yet it was 
lome comfort. From hence' we have borrowed our 
phraſe, * The late Mr. John,“ &c.” Peradventure, as 
the ſaying is, If the term is worth my money .. I was 
born betwixt eleven and twelve o'clock at noon, on the 
laſt day of February, 1533, as we now compute, be- 
ginning the year with January, and it is now juſt a fort- 
night ſince J was. compleat thirty-nine years of age. It is 
nor 


Claud. lib. ii. v. 137, 138. + Lucret lib iv. v. 474. 

T This proverb is moſtly uſed by ſuch, as having borrowed money 
for a long term, take no care for the payment, flattering themſelves 
that ſomething will happen, in the mean time, for their benefit ar 
diſcharge. 
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not certain, at leaſt, but I may live as many more; yet 
not to think of a thing ſo remote, would be folly. For 
why ? The young and old quit life upon the fame terms, 
and no one departs out of it, otherwiſe than if he had 
but juſt before entered into it; moreover, there is no 
man ſo very old, who thinks of Methuſalem, but ima- 
gines he has ſtill a conſtitution for twenty years longer. 
ut, thou fool! who has inſured, or rather afſured, un- 
to thee the term of thy life? Thou believeſt what the 
phyſicians ſay ; but rather conſult fact and experience. 
According to the common courſe of things, it is an ex- 
traordinary favour thou haſt lived ſo long. Thou haſt 
already exceeded the ordinary term of life ; and that 
thou mayeſt be convinced of this, do but call to mind 
thy acquaintance, and reckon up how many more have 
died beſore they arrived at thy age, than ever attained 
to it. Do but make a regiſter of ſuch, even whole lives 
have been diſtinguiſhed with fame, and I will lay a 
wager, that more have died under thirty-five years of 
age than above it. It is highly rational, and pious too, 
to take example by the human exiſtence of Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf, who ended his life at thirty-three years of age. 
The greateſt man too that ever was, of mere men, viz. 
Alexander, died alſo at the ſame age. How many ways 
has death to ſurprize us? 
Duid quiſque videt, nunquam homini ſatis 
Cautum ei in horas *. i. e. 
What men ſhould ſhun is never known, 
We, unprovided are undone. 
—_ 
Man fain would ſhun, but tis not in his power 
To evade the dangers of each threat'ning hour. 
To omit fevers and pleuriſies, who would ever have ima- 
gined, that a duke of Britany ſhould be preſſed to death 
in a crowd, as one was in 130g, in the reign of Philip the 
fair, at pope Clement's entry into Lyons? Have we not 
ſeen one of our kings + killed at his diverſion, and one 
of his anceſtors die by being puſhed down by a Hog 1? 
A.ichylus 
* Horace, lib. ii. ode 13. v. 13, 14. 
+ Henry II. (of France) mertally wounded in a tournament by 
the count de Montgomery, one of the captainsof his guards. 


T Philip, (or, as fome ſay) Lewis VII. fon of Lewis le Gros, 


who was crowned in the life-time of his father. 
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Eſchylus being threatned by a fall of a houſe, ran out 
of it into the fields, where he was knock'd on the head 
by a ſhell-fſh which an eagle dropped from its talons “. 
Another, viz. Anacreon, was choaked with a grape- 
ſtone ; an emperor died by the ſcratch of a comb, in 
combing his head 1. ZEmilius Lepidus loſt his life by a 
ſtumble at bis own threthold ; and Autidius loſt his life 
by a juſtle againſt the door as he entered the council- 
chamber 5. Cornelius Gallus, the prætor; Tigillinus, 
captain of the watch at Rome; Ludovico, fon of Guido 
de Gonzagua, marquis of Mantua, died betwixt the 
very thighs of a woman. And a worſe inſtance of this 


was, ** Speuſippus, a Platonick philoſopher, and one 


of our popes. The poor judge Bebius, during the re- 
prive of eight days which he gave to a criminal, was 

imſelf ſeized, and loſt bis life. ++ Whilit Caius Julius, 
the phyſician, was anointing the eye of his patient, death 
cloſed his own jj. And to come nearer home, a bro- 
ther of mine, captain St. Martin, who had already given 


ſufficient proofs of his valour, tho' but three and twenty 
years of age, playing at tennis, received a blow from 
the ball, juit above his right ear, which made no ſcar 


nor contuſion, ſo that he did not ſo much as fit down, 
or reſt himſelf upon it, yet in five or fix hours after, he 
died of an apoplexy, occaſioned by that ſtroke. Theſe 
examples being, as we fee, ſo frequent and common, 
how is it poſſible that a man can diſengage himſelf from 
the thoughts of death, or avoid fancying, that it is 
ready every moment to take us by the collar? What 
does it ſigni fy. you will ſay, which way it comes to paſs, 
provided a man does not torment himſelf with the ap- 
prehenſion of it? | am of this opinion, that it a man 


could by any means ſcreen himlelf from it he would, 
| tho 


Valerius Maximus, lib. ix. c. 12. in externis, c. 2. 

+ Plin. nat. bit. lib. vii. c. 53. T Ibid. fect 8. & Ibid. 

** Tertullian affirms this, but without much foundation. Audio 
ſays he, in his apologetic, c. 40. that Speuſippus, one of Plato's 
ditoiples, died while he was committing adultery. As to the death of 
Speuſippus, Diogenes Laertius ſays, That, being ſhattered with a 
violent palſey, and broke down with the weight of old-age and vexas 
tion, he at laſt put an end to his own life. 


tt Pliny's nat. hiſt. lib. vii. c. 53. 11 Ibid. 
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tho” it were by a calf's ſkin. I am not the man that 

would flinch, for all 1 deſite is to be compoſed, and 

the beſt recreation that I can give myſelf, I take 

— be it as inglorious and unfaſhionable as you 
eaſe. | 

l - rrætulerim delirus inerſque videri, 

Dum mea delectant mala me, wel denique fallant, 

Quam ſapere, el ringi *. i. e. 

J would be rather thought a doating wight, 

If my own errors my own ſelf delight, 

Than know they're ſuch, and owe myſelf a ſpight. 

O 


r, 

A fool, or ſluggard, let me centur'd be, 

Whilſt my own faults delight or cozen me; 

Rather than know them ſuch, and feel the ſhame, 

That my performances have hurt my fame. / 
But it is a folly to think of carrying the point by that 
means people go and come ; they ans | abroad, and dance, 
and not a word of death. All this is fine; but when it 
comes, either to themſelves, wives, children, and friends, 
ſurprizing them unawares in diſorder, and expoſed, what 
torments do they feel, what outcries do they make, what 
madneſs and deſpair poſſeſs them ! Did ever you ſee any 
people fo dejected, ſo changed, and ſo confounded? There 
is an abſolute neceſſity therefore of making more earl 
preparation for it. And we ſhould pay too dear tor fuch 
a beaſtly neglect of it, could any man be ſuppoſed fo 
void of ſenſe as to be guilty of it, which I think utterly 
impoſſible. Were it an enemy that a man could eſcape 
from, I would adviſe him to borrow the armour even of 
cowardice itſelf for that purpoſe; but, ſeeing that it is 
not to be avoided, and that it catches the runaway and 
the poltroon, as well as the gallant man, 

Mors et ſugaucem ſerſequilur virum, 

Nec parcit imbeliis juvente 
Poplitibus, timidogue tergo f. i. e. 

No ſpeed of foot prevents death of his prize, 

He cuts the hamſttings of the man that flies; 

Nor ſpates the fearſul ſtripling's back. who ſtarts 

To run beyond the reach of all its darts. ö 


* 


Hor. lib. ii. ep. 2. v. 126. + Hor. lib. iii. ode 2. v. 14, &, 
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Foraſmuch alſo as there is no armour proof enough to 
ſecure us, | 
lie licet ferro, cautus ſe condat, & ere 
Mors tamen incluſium protrabet inde caput *. i. e. 
Tho' arm'd with ſteel, or braſs, againſt his fate, 
Death will his ſoul and body ſeparate. a 
let us learn bravely to ſtand our ground againſt its at- 
tack: And that we may, in the firſt place, deprive it of 
the greateſt advantage it has over us, let us take a courſe 
quite contrary to the common way. Let us diſarm it of 
its ſtrangeneſs ; let us converſe and be familiar with it, 
and have nothing ſo frequent in our thoughts as death; 
let us, at every turn, repreſent it to our imagination, 
and view it in all aſpects. At the ſtumbling of a horſe, at 
the-fall of a tile upon our heads, or the leaſt prick of a 
pin, let us make this reflection at the very inſtant, * Well, 
and what if it had been death itſelf? And thereupon 
let us harden and fortify ourſelves. Amidſt all our 
feaſting and jollity, let us evermore curb ourſelves with 
the remembrance of our condition, and not ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be fo tar tranſported with pleaſure, as to forget 
how many ways this merriment of ours expoſes us to 
death, and with how many dangers it threatens us. This 
was the practice of the Egyptians, who, in the height of 
their feaſtings and carouſals, cauſed the dried ſkeleton 
of a man to be brought into the room, to ſerve for a me- 
mento to their gueſts +. 
Omnem crede diem tibi diluxiſſe ſupremum, 
Grata ſuperveniet, que non ſperabitur hora. J i. e. 
Think ev'ry rifing ſun will be thy laſt ; 
And then the next day's light thine eyes ſhall ſee, 
As unexpected, will more welcome be. 
ere death waits for us, is uncertain ; therefore let 
us look for it every where. 'The premeditation of death 
is the premeditation of liberty. He who has learnt to 
die, has forgot what it is to be a ſlave. "There is no ſuch 
thing as evil in life to bim, who rightly comprehends, 
that the being deprived of life is not an evil. The know- 
ing how to die, frees us from all ſubjection and — 
hen 


* Propert. lib. iii. eleg. 13. v. 25, 26. + Herodotus, lib. 2. 
p. 133. 1 Hor. lib. i. epitt. 4. v. 13, 14. 
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When the unhappy king of Macedon, who was Paulus 
AÆmilius's priſoner, ſent to intreat him that he would not 
lead him in triumph, the latter made anſwer, * That truly 
is in your own power *. In truth, if nature does not 
lend a little aſſiſtance in all things, it will be difficult for 
art and induſtry to make any progreſs. Iam myſelf not 
melancholy, but choughtful, and there is nothing which 
I have more frequently entertained myſelf with, than the 
ideas of death, even in the moſt licentious ſeaſon of my 
lite, in the pleaſant ſpring of florid age. 
* Tucundum cum las florida virum agere +. 

In the company of ladies, and in the height of play, 
ſome have, perhaps, thought me brooding upon jealouſy, 
or on the uncertainty of ſome hope, while I was enter- 
taining mytelf with the remembrance of ſome perſon'who 
was lately ſurprized with a fever which carried him. off, 
after an entertainment like this, when his head was full 
of idle fancies, love and jollity, as mine was then, and 
that therefore 1 had the more to anſwer for. 

{on fuerit, nec poſt unguam rewocare licebit F. i. e. 

ire while he had a being amongſt men, 117 

Now gone, and ne'er to be recall'd again. 
Yet that thought did not add a wrinkle to my forehead 
more than any other. It is impoſſible but ſuch imagina- 
tions mull, at their firſt conception, ſting us, but by often 
revolving them in our minds, and making them familiar 
to us, they are ſure at the long-run to loſe their ſting : 
Otherwiſe, for my part, I ſhould have been in a perpe- 
tual fright and frenzy; for never was a man ſo diſtruſtſul 
of his lite, never man fo indifferent about its duration. 
Neither the health which I have hitherto enjoyed with 
great vigour, and with little interruption, prolongs, nor 
does ſickneſs contract my hopes of lite. Methinks, I have 
an eſcape every minute, and it etetnally runs in my mind, 
Whatever may lall out another day, may as well happen 
to- day.“ Hazards and dangers do, in truth, little or no- 
thing haſten our end; and if we conſider how many 
more remain and hang over our heads, beſides the acci- 
dent that ſeems to threaten us immediately, we thall find 

that 


0 Plutarch in the life of Ætmiliue, ch. ty. of Amyot's tranſlation. 
Cie. Tuſc. queſt. lib. v. c. 40. 7 Catullus, ep. 66, v. 16. 
ucret. lib. iii. v. 928. | 
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that the ſound and the ſick, thoſe who are at ſea, and 
thoſe who are at land, thoſe who are abroad in the wars, 
and thoſe who enjoy tranquillity at home, are the one 
as near death as the other. * No man is more frail than 
the other, nor more certain of the morrow *. For any 
thing I have to do before I die, I ſhould think the long- 
eſt leiſure ſhort to finiſh it, if it took but an hour's time. 
A certain perſon, the other day, looking into my table- 
book, wonder'd to find a memorandum in it of ſome- 
thing that I would have done after my death; upon 
which I told him the real truth, that tho' I was no more 
than a league from my houſe, and at that time in good 
health and ſpirits, yet when that thing came -into my 
head, I made haſte to write it down ihere, becauſe I 
was not certain to live to get home. As I am a man 
that am continually brooding over my own thoughts, 
and keep them cloſe to myſelt, l am prepared, at all hours, 
for what may happen to me, and the approach of death 
will be no novelty to me. We ſhould always, as far as 
poſſible, be booted, and ready to depart; and to be 
careful above all things, to have no buſineſs to do then 
but our own. 
Quid brevi fortes jacu/amur æ vo 
Multa 4? 1. e. 

Why cut'ſt thou out ſuch mighty work, vain man, 

Whoſe life's ſhort date's compriz'd in one ſhort ſpan ? 

For we ſhall find work enough to do there without any 
addition. One man complains the more of death, be- 
cauſe it ſtops his career to a glorious victory; another, 
that he muſt be ſnatched away before he has married his 
daughter, or made a ſettlement on his young children ; 
a third laments, that he muſt part from his dear wife; 
a fourth, that he muſt leave his ſon, as it theſe were the 
chief comforts of life. For my part, I am at this in- 
ſtant, thanks be to God, in ſuch a ſtate, that I am ready 
to quit my being, whenever it ſhall pleaſe him, without 
any manner of regret. I am quite diſengaged from the 
world ; my leave 1s ſoon taken of all but myſelf. Ne- 
ver was any man prepared to bid adieu to the world, ab- 
ſolutely and purely, nor did any one ever quit his hold 
of 


Seneca, ep. 9. + Horace, ode 16. lib, ii. v. 17, 18. 
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of it more univerſally than I hope to do. The deadeſt 
deaths are the beſt *® - 

— —miſer, O miſer (aiunt) omnia ademit 

Una dies infeſia mihi tot præmia vitæ f. i. e. 

Wretch that I am (they cry) one fatal day 

So many joys of life has ſnatch'd away. 

And the builder, 

manent (ait iile) opera interrupta, minægue 

Murorum ingentes, æquatague machina Clo 1. 

Stupendous piles (ſays he) unfiniſh'd lie, 

And tow'rs, whoſe pinacles do touch the ſky. 
A man muſt form no deſign that will take ſo much time 
to finiſh it, or that at leaſt he will be fo paſſionately deſi- 
rous of ſeeing brought to a concluſion. We are born for 
action 

Cum morior, medium ſolvar et inter opus F. i. e. 

When death ſhall come, it me will find 

Employ'd in ſomething | deſign d. 


I would always have a man to be doing, and ſpinning out 


the offices of life as far as poſſible ; and that, tho' death 
ſhould ſeize me planting my cabbages, I ſhould not be 
concerned at it, and much leſs for leaving my garden un- 
finiſhed. I know one who, on his death-bed, complained 


| inceſſantly of his deſtiny for _ off the thread of a 


chronicle he was then compiling, when he was advanced 
no farther than the fifteenth or ſixteenth of our kings, 
Illud in his rebus non addunt, nec tibi earum 
Jam defiderium rerum, ſuperinſidet una ||. i. e. 
They tell us not, that dying we've no more 
The ſame deſire of things as heretofore. 
We are to diveſt ourſelves of theſe vulgar and noxious 
humours. To this very purpoſe it was, faid Lycurgus, 


that men appointed their burial-places near to the church- 


es, to accuſtom the common people, women and chil- 
dren, 


® Death is here conſidered as the introduction, and actual paſſage 
to a (tate of inſenfibility, which puts a period to our life. The more 
ſilently and rapidly we arrive to that ſtate, the leſs ought the paſſage 
to terrify us. This comes up very near to the import of that bold and 
&nigmatical expreſſion of Montaigne, viz. * That the deadeſt deaths 
are the beſt." 

+ Lucret. lib. iii. v. 911, 912. J Vir. Ancid. lib. iv. v. 88, 89. 
& Ovid. Amor. lib. ii. eleg. 10. v. 36. || Lucret. lib. iii. v. 913, 914. 
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dren, ſo much to the view of the dead bodies, that the) 
might not be ſtartled, and to the end that the continual 
Goh of bones, graves, and funerals, might put us in 
mind of our mortality. 

1 etiam exbilarare wiris convivia cede 

os olim, et miſcere epulis ſpeclacula dira ; 

Certatum ferro, ſepe et ſuper ipſa cadentum 

Pocula, reſperſis non parco ſanguine menſis *. i, e. 

T was therefore that the ancients, at their feaſts, 

With tragick ſlaughter us d to treat their gueſts ; 

Making their fencers with their utmoſt ſpite, 

Skill, force, and fury in their preſence fight : 

Till ſtreams of blood did run about the hall, 

Staining. their tables, drinking-cups, and all. 
And as the | dun oa after their feaſts, preſented their 
company with a great image of death, which was brought 
in by one that cried out to them, Drink, and be merry, 
© for ſuch wilt thou be when thou art dead ;* ſo have I 
made it a practice, not only to have death in my imagi- 
nation, but continually in my mouth ; and there is no- 
thing of which I am ſo inquiſitive as the manner of men's 
death, their dying words, looks, and deportment ; nor 
is there any paſſage in hiſtory that takes up ſo much of 
my attention ; and it is maniſeſt, by many inſtances of 
this kind, which I have mentioned, that J have a parti- 
cular fancy for this ſubject. If I was a writer of books, 
I would compile a regiſter of the various deaths of peo- 
ple, with notes, which wovld be of uſe for inſtructing 


men both to live and die. Dicearchus made one to which. 


he gave that title, but it had another view, that was not 
ſo profitable 4. 

t will, perhaps, be objected by ſome, that the cir- 
cumſtances of dying, fo far exceed all manner of con- 
ceptian, that the 2 fencer will be quite out of his 
guard when it comes to that puſh. But, let them ſay 
what they will, premeditation is no doubt of great bene- 
fit; and, beſides, is it nothing to proceed ſo far at leaſt 
without any diſturbance and tremor ? But, moreover, 
nature itſelf does aſſiſt and encourage us. If the death 
be ſudden and violent, we have no time for fear, I per- 

ceive 


® gil. Ital. lib. xi. v. 51, &c. f Cic. offic. lib, ii. cap. f. 
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ceive that the longer the diſtemper holds me, I enter 
naturally into a certain diſguſt of life. I find it much 
more difficult to digeſt this reſolution of dying when [ 
am in health, than when I am ſick of a fever. The lefs 
I am attached to the comforts of like, by my beginning 
to loſe the uſe and pleaſure of them, the aſpect of death 
becomes the leſs terrible to me; which gives me hope, 
that the farther I remove from the former, and the nearer 
approach to the latter, the more eaſily I ſhall compound 
for the exchange. And as I have experienced in.many 
other 6ccurrences, that, as Cæſar ſays, things often ap- 
pear to us greater at a diſtance than near at hand, I have 
tound, that when I was in health, I have held diſeaſes in 
much greater horror than when I have felt them. The 
alacrity, pleaſure, and vigour I now enjoy, repreſent the 
contrary eſtate to me in ſo great a diſproportion to m 

reſent condition, that, in my imagination, I ſwell theſe 
inconveniencies to. twice their magnitude, and think 
them to be more weighty than I find them to be in realit 
when I labour under them; and 1 hope to find the caſe 
to be the ſame with reſpe& to death. Let us but obſerve, 
in the ordinary changes and declenſions which we ſuffer, 
how natute ſteals ſrom us the ſight of our bodily decay. 

What remains to an old man of the vigour of his youth 
and maturer age ? | 

Heu ſenibus vitæ fortio quanta manet * ? 
Alas! how ſmall a part of life's ſhort ſtage, 
; Remains for travellers advanc'd in age! 

A veteran ſoldier of Czſar's guards, -who was quite jaded 
and bowed down with age, coming to aſk him leave that 
he might diſpatch himſelf; Czſar, obſerving his decre- 
pins, and his long beard that hung down to his breaſt, 
anſwered pleaſantly, * thou fancieſt then that thou art 
« ftill alive +? ſhould a man fall into old-age on a ſud- 
den, I do not think he would be — of enduring 
ſuch a change; but, being led by the hand of nature, as 
it were, by a gradual and inſenſible deſcent, it rolls us 

tly into that miſerable ſtate, and familiarizes it to us, 

o that when youth dies in us, we feel no ſhock, tko' it is 
in fact a harder death than the total diſſolution of a lan- 

| guiſhing 
'# Eleg. i. Maximin'ani, c. 16. f Senec. epilt. -7. 
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guiſhing life, and than the death of old-age ; foraſmuch 
as the leap from an unealy exiſtence to a non exiſtence is 
not ſo diſagreeable, as it were from a ſprightly, florid 
ſtate of exiſtence, to one that is full of pain and anguiſh, 
The body, when bowed and bent, has leſs ſtrength to 
ſuſtain a burden, and the caſe is the ſame with the ſoul ; 
and therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary ſhe ſhould be raiſed 
up firm and erect againſt the power of this adverſary. 
For as it is impoſlible ſhe ſhould be in tranquillity while 
in fear, ſo if, on the other hand, ſhe be compoſed, the 
may boaſt (which is a thing, as it were, above the ſtate 
of mortals) that no uneaſineſs, torment, and terror, nor 
the leaſt diſguſt has any place in her. 
Non wultus inflantis tyranni 
Mente quatit ſolida : neque Auſler 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adriæ, 
Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus . i. e. 

A foul well ſertled is not to be ſhook 

With an incenſed tyrant's threat'ning look; 

Nor can the prince of ſtormy Adria, 

The ruffling Auſter, once that heart diſmay ; 

Nor yet th' uplifted hand of mighty Jove, 

Tho' charg'd with thunder, ſuch a temper move. 
She is then become the miitreſs of her luſts and paſſions, 
the miſtreſs of diſtreſs, ſhame, poverty, and all the other 
injuries of fortune; let us therefore, as many of us as 
can, gain this advantage, which is the true and ſovereign 
liberty that enables us to defy violence and injuſtice, and 
to deſpiſe priſons and chains. 

1 manicis et 

Compedibus, ſæwvo te ſub cuſlode tenc lo. 

Ipſe Deus, ſimul atque volam, me ſolvet, epinor; 

Foc ſeutit, moriar : mors ultima linea rerum eſt Þ. 
With bolts and chains I'll load thy hands and feet, 
And to a ſurly keeper thee commit; 
Why, let him ſhow his worſt of cruelcy, 
God will, I think, for aſking, ſet me free : 
Aye; but, he thinks, Il die; that comfort brings, 
For death's the utmoſt l ne of human things. 


E 2 Our 


® Hor. lib. iii. oe 3 + Ibid, lib. i. ep. 16 v 76, &c, 
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Our religion jtſelt has no ſurer human foundation than 
the contempt of life, Not only reaſon prompts us to it ; 
for why ſhould we fear to loſe a thing, which, being loſt, 
cannot be regretted? and fince, moreover, we are threa- 
tened with death of ſo many various kinds, is it not worſe 
to fear them all, than to ſuffer one of them? and what 
matters it when it happens, ſince it is unavoidable ? So- 
crates being told, that the thirty tyrants had condemned 
him to die “; and ſo has nature them', ſaid he. 
What a folly is it for us to afflict ourſelves about a paſſage 
that exempts us from all trouble? as our birth brought 
us the birth of all things, ſo when we die all things to us 
will be dead. Therefore to lament that we ſhall not be 
alive a hundred years hence, is as abſurd, as to be ſorry 
that we were not in the land of the living a hundred years 
ago. Death is the beginning of another life. So did we 
weep, and ſo much it coſt us to enter into this, and fo 
did we put off our former veil,, when we entered into 
the preſent ſtate. Nothing can be a grievance that is but 
for once ; and is it . to be ſo long in fear of a 
thing that is of ſo ſhort a duration? a long life, and a 
ſhort life, are by death made all one; for there is no long 
nor. ſhort to things that are no more. Ariſtotle relates +, 
that there are certain little beaſts on the banks of the river 
Hypanis which live but one day, and that thoſe of them 
which die at eight o'clock in the morning, die in their 
prime, and thoſe that die at ſun ſet, are in the age of 
decrepitude. Who of us would not be indifferent whe- 
ther happineſs or miſery were the lot of a momentary ex- 
iſtence ? our's, be it more or leſs, if compared to eter- 
nity, or even to the duration of mountains, rivers, ſtars, 
trees, and even of ſome animals, is no leſs ridiculous. 

Nay, nature itſelf forces us to our diſſolution ; * go out 
of this world, ſays ſhe, as you came into it. By the 
« ſame paſſage that you came from death to life, with- 
* out paſlion or fear, go back from life to death. Your 
death is a part of the conſtitution of the univerſe, it is 
« a part of the life of the world. 


— Inter 


-®- Socrates was not condemned to death by the thirty tyrants, but 
by the Athenians. Diogenes Laertiue, lib, ii. ſegm. 33. 
1 Cicero. Tuſcul. Queſt lib. 1, c. 39. 
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— Inter ſe mortales mutua vivunt, 


Et quaſi curſores vite lampada tradunt &. i. e. 

Mortals among themſelves by turns do live, 

And life's bright torch to the next runner give f. 
Shall J alter this excellent ſyſtem of things for you? it 
is the condition of your creation, death is a part of you; 
and whilſt you endeavour .to eſcape it, you fly from 
* yourſelves. This very being of your's that you now 
enjoy is equally ſhared betwixt life and death. The 
« day of your birth is one day's advance to death as well 
as life. 

Prima, que vitam dedit, hora carpſit g. 

Maſcentes morimur, finiſque ab origine pendet ||. * 

The hour that firſt gave life its breath, 

Was a whole hour's advance to death. 

As we are born we die; and our life's end 

Upon our life's beginning does depend. 
Every day you live you ſteal from life, and live at the 
* expence of life itſelf, The perpetual work of your 
life is to build up death. You are in death while you 
live, becauſe, when your life is ended, you ſucceed to 
« death : or, if you had rather have it ſo, you are dead 
after life, but dying all the time you live, and death 
* handles the dying much more roughly, ſharply, and 
* more feelingly than'the dead. If you have made your 
* advantage of life, you have had enough of it, go away 
* ſatisfied, 

Cur non ut plenus vitæ conviva recedis \ ? 

Why doſt thou not retire, like to a gueſt, ? 

Sated with life, as he is with a feat} | 
If you have not known how to make the beſt uſe of it, 
* and if it was unprofitable to you, why ſhould you be 
* loth to part with it? to what end would you deſire 
* longer to keep it? ; 


®* Lucret, lib. ii. v. 75, 78. | 

1 This is an alluſion to the Athenian games, wherein thoſe that 
ran a race cariied torches in their hands; which, when the race 
was over, they delivered into the hands of thoſe that were to-run 


next. 


Senec. Hercul. chor. 3. v. 43. [| Manil. lib. iv. v. 16, 
Lucret. lib. iii. v. 931. | 
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cu amplius addere quæris 
Rurſum quod per eat male, et ingratum occidat omne *, 
And why, fond mortal, doſt thou aſk for more ? 
Why till deſire i increaſe thy wretched Store, 
And. wiſh for what muſt waſte like thoſe before? 
« Life, in itſelf, is neither a good nor an evil; but it is 
the ſcene of good or evil, as you make it; and if you 
have liv'd a day you have ſeen all; one day is like all 
others. There is no other light, no other ſight; this 
very ſun, this moon, theſe very ſtars, the preſent ſyſ- 
tem of things is the very ſame that your anceſtors 
enjoyed, and the ſame that will entertain your lateſt 
poſterity. 8 | | 
Non alium videre patres, aliumve nepotes 
Aſptcient +. 
Your grandſires ſaw no other things of old, 
Nor ſhall your grandſons other things behold. 
And come ho worſt that can come, the diſtribution 
and variety of all the acts of my comedy are performed 
in a year. If you have attended to the ſucceſſion of m 
four ſeaſons, they comprehend the infancy, 28 vi- 
rility, and old- age of the world. The year has play'd 
its part, and has no new ſcene, or ſhift, but to begin 
again, and it will always be the ſame thing over and 
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over again. 


Verſamur ibidem, atque inſumus wſque . i. e. 
We yearly tread but one perpetual round, 
We ne'er ſtrike out, but beat the former ground. 
Atque in ſe ſua per weſligia volvitur annus ||. i. e. 
And the year rolls within itſelf again. 
© I am not determined, (continues nature,) to contribute 
s any new recreations for you. 
Nam tibi preterea quod machiner, inveniamque 
e placet nibil eft ; eadem ſunt omnia ſemper F. i. e. 
ore pleaſures than are made I cannot frame, 
For to all times all things will be che ſame. 
Make room for others, as others have done for you. 


* Equality 
® gueret. lid. iii. v. 954, 96 5. t Maniliue, lib. i. v, 62, 
322. 1 Lucret. lib. ii: v. 1093. || Virg. Geo. lib. ii. 


9. 402. $ Luvet. lib. in. v. 957, 958. J 
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Equality is the ſoul of equity . Who can complain of 
being under the ſame deſtiny with all his fellow-Crea- 
« tures? Beſides, live as long as you can, you will thereby 
© not at all ſhorten the ſpace of time chat you are to lye 
dead in the grave; it is all to no purpoſe: you will be 
every whit as long in that ſituation which you ſo much 
« dread, as if you had died at the breaſt. 

Licet quot vis vivendo vincere ſecla, 3 

Mors æterna tamen, nibilominus-illa manebit F. i. e. 

For though thy life ſhould numerous ages fill, 

The ſtate of death with be eternal ſtill. 
and yet I will place you in ſuch a condition as you ſhall 
* not be diſſatisfied with; 

In vera n'ſcis nullum fore morte alium te 

Qui paſſit vivus tibi te lugere peremptum. 

Stanſque jacentem . i.e. | 

When f $7 a living ſelf thou canſt not have, 

Or to lament or trample on thy grave. 
Nor ſhall you ſo much as wiſh for the life you are ſo 
* much concerned for. 

Nec fibi enim quiſquam tum ſe vitamque requirit, 

Nec defiderium noftri nos afficit ullum ||. i. e. 
Life, nor ourſelves we wiſh in that eftate, 
Nor once about ourſelves deliberate. 
Death is leſs to be feared than nothing, if there was 
any thing leſs than nothing. 
- multo mortem minus ad nas efſe putandum, 
Si minus efſe poteſi quam quod nibil eſſe videmus F, i. e: 
If leſs than nothing all the world can ſhow, 
Death would appear to us, and would be fo. 

* Neither can it any way concern you, whether living or 
dead: not living. becauſe you (till exiſt ; nor dead, be- 
* Cauſe you are no more. Moreover, no one dies before 
* his hour; and the time you leave behind was no more 


* your's, than that which was paſt and gone before you 


* was born ; nor does it any more concern you. 
Reſpice enim quam nil ad nos anteucta wetuſ'as 
Temporis et. rni fuerit *. i. e. 


H-& Look 


® Senec. ep. 30. 1 Lucret. lib. iii. v. 1 103, 1104. 1 lb v. 898 
Lueret. lib. ui. v. 93,935. § Id. ibid. ** Id. v. 985, 986 
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Look back, and tho' times paſt eternal were, 

In thoſe before us, yet we had no ſhare, 
Let your life end where, or when it will, it is all in- 
cluded in eternity. The benefit of life conſiſts not in 
the ſpace, but the uſe of it. Such a one may have 
lived a long time, who yet may be ſaid to have enjoyed 
but a ſhort life. Give attention to time while it is pre- 
ſent with you. It depends upon your will, and not 
upon the number of years, that you have lived long 
enough. Do you think never to arrive at the place to- 


..wards which you are continually going ? And yet there 


is no road but hath its end. And if company will 
make it more pleaſant, does not all the world go the 
ſelf ſame way as you do ? | 

women emnia te vita perfuntta ſequentur ®, i, e. 

All the world in death muſt follow thee. 
Does not all the world dance the ſame brawl that you 
do? is there any thing that does not grow old as well 
as you ? a thouſand men, a thouſand animals, and a 
thouſand other creatures die at the ſame inſtant that 
you expire. 

Nam nox nulla diem, neque noctem aurora ſecuta eft, 

Qu non audierit miſtos vagitibus ægris | 

Pioratus, mortis comites, et funerir atri . 

No night ſucceeds the day, nor rr light 

ducceeds to drive away the ſhades of night, 

Wherein there are not heard the diſmal groans 

Of dying men, mix'd with the woful moans 

Of living friends, as alſo with the cries, 

And dirges fitting funeral obſequies. 


To what end do you endeavour to avoid death, un- 


leſs it was poſſible for you to evadeit? you have ſeen 
inſtances enough of thoſe to whom it has been wel- 
come, as it has put an end to their great miſery. Have 
you talked with any to whom it has therefore been un- 
welcome ? It is very fooliſh to condemn a thing which 
you have not experienced, neither yourſelf, nor in the 
perſon of any other. Why (fays nature) doſt thou 
complain of me and deſtiny ? do we wrong thee ? is it 


" for thee to govern us, or for us to diſpoſe of thee ? 


Tho 


Lucret. lib. iii. v. 981. + Ibid. lib. ii. v. 579, 580. 
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* tho' thy age may not be accompliſhed, yet thy life-is.: 
A little man is as entirely .a man as a giant; neither 
men nor their lives are meaſured by the ell. Chiron 
© refuſed to be immortal, hen he was acquainted with 
© the terms upon which he was to enjoy it, by his father 
Saturn, the very god of time, and its duration. Do 
but ſeriouſly contider, how much more intolerable and 
painful a life would be, which was to laſt for ever, 
than that which I have given thee. If death was not 
to be your lot, you would eternally curſe me for having 
© deprived:you of it. I have, it is true, mixt a little bit» 
+. ternefs with it, to the end, that when you have per- 
* ceived the conveniency of it, you might not embrace it 
too greedily and indiſcreeily: and that you * 2 be 
eſtabliſhed in this moderation which I require:of you, 
* neither to fly from life nor death, I have tempered both 
* with bitter and ſweet. I taught Thales, the chief of 
* all your ſages, that either lite or death was indifferent; 
* ſo that, when one aſked him, Why then did he not 
die? he anſwered very wiſely, becauſe it was a matter 
of indifference; Water, earth, air, and fire, and the 
* other members of this my ſtruQture, are no more the 
« inſtruments of thy life than of thy death . Why art 
thou afraid of thy laſt day, which conduces no more 
to thy diſſolution, than any before it. The Jaſt ſtep 
is not the cauſe of laſſitude, but only the diſcovery of 
it. Every day travels towards death, thy laſt only ar- 
tives at it.“ Thus far the good leſſons of our mother 
nature. | 

I have often conſidered. with myſelf whence it ſhould: 
proceed, that, in'the field of battle, the image of death, 
whether we view it in our own danger of it, or in-that of 
others, is not near ſodeadful as in our own houſes, (which 
if it were not fact, they would be a pack of whining milk- 
ſops) and that death having always the ſame aſpect, yet 
it meets with more courage in peaſants, and men of low 
rank, than in others. I really believe, that the diſmal 
air and apparatus, with which we ſet it out, more terrifies 
us than the thing itſelf. A new manner of life quite 
contrary to the former; the cries of mothers, wives and 
children; the viſits of aſtoniſhed, afflicted friends, the 
E 5 attendance 
* Seneca, epiſt, 120. | 
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attendance of pale and blubbering ſervants, a dark room 
with burning wax tapers in it, our beds ſurrounded with 
phyſicians and parſons ; in ſhort, nothing but ghaſtlineſs 
and horror about us, make men fancy themſelves already 
dead and buried . Children are afraid of their very 
friends when they ſee them maſqued, and ſo are we 
* ourſelves. The vizor muſt be taken off as well from 
> _ as perſons.” And when that is taken off, we 
ſhall find nothing underneath but the very ſame death 
which a footman or a chamber-maid ſuffered the other 
day without any fear. Happy therefore is that death 
which does not give time to make ſuch a pompous ap- 
paratus. 


CH A P. XX. Of the power of imagination. 


Fortis imaginatio generat caſum ;' a ſtrong imagi- 
nation begets accidents, ſays the ſchoolman. I 

am one of thoſe who are ſenſible of the very great 
power of imagination. Every one is joſtled, and fome 
are overthrown by it. Its impreſſion pierces me, and 
for want of ſtrength to reſiſt it, I have no recourſe to art 
to eſcape it. The company of thoſe that are healthy 
and chearful is all that | wiſh for. The very fight of 
another perſon's anguiſh gives me ſenſible uneaſineſs, 
and I often ſympathize with a third perſon. A perpetuat 
cough in another tickles my lungs and throat. I more 
unwillingly vifit the ſick, to whom I am in duty bound, 
than thoſe for whom I have leſs concern and regard. I 
take poſſeſſion of the diſeaſe, which ingroſſes my atten- 
tion, and lay it to heart, and do not at all wonder that 
fancy ſhould give fevers, and ſometimes death, to thoſe 
who give it ſcope and applauſe. Simon Thomas was a 
great phyſician of his time : I remember, that meeting 
me one day at Thoulouſe, at the houſe of a rich old 
man who was troubled with bad lungs, and conſulting 
him about the remedies for his cure, he told his pa- 
tient, that one thing would conduce to it, namely, to 
ive me ſome cauſe to be fond of his company; and that 
9 fixing his eyes on the freſhneſs of my complexion, 
and his imagination upon the abundant ſprightlineſs and 
£2354 vigour 
Seneca, epiſt. 24. a 
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vigour of my youth, and poſſeſſing all his ſenſes with 
that florid ſtate of body which I then enjoyed, his con- 
ſtitution might be the better for it; but he forgot to ſay 
that I might happen to be the worſe for it. Gallus Vibius 
ſo long cudgelled his brains * to find out the eſſence and 
motions of madneſs, that it diſtracted him to ſuch a de- 

ee, that he could never after recover his judgment, and 

e might boaſt, that wiſdom had made him a meer fool. 
Some there are who, through fear, ſave the hangman a 
labour ; and there was a man, whoſe eyes being un- 
bound to have his 12 read to him, was found ſtone 
dead upon the ſcaffold, through the meer force of his 
imagination. We ſtart, tremble, turn pale, and bluſh by 
the ſhocks of our imagination ; and when covered over 
head and ears in bed, feel our bodies agitated with its 
power to ſuch a degree, that ſome have thereby expired. 
And fo warm is the imagination of youth, even when faſt 
aſleep, as to ſatisfy their amorous deſires in a dream; 
which Lucretius expreſſes a little too nakedly in the fol- 
lowing diſtich, viz. 

t quaſi tr anſactis ſæpe omnibus rebus, profundant 
Fluminis ingentes flutius veſlemque cruentent F. i. e. 
Who love enjoys in ſleep, his inflam'd mind 
Lays his love's tribute where 'twas not deſign'd: 

And altho' it be no new thing to ſee horns grafted in 
the morning, on the head of a perſon that had none when 
he went to bed, yet memorable is what befel Cyppus, a 
noble Roman, who having one day been with great delight 
a ſpectator of a bull fight. and having all night long dreamt 
that he had horns on his head, his forehead produced 


them. 


Seneca, the Rhetorician, from whom Montaigne muſt have ta- 
ken this ſtory, does not ſay that Gallus Vivivs loſt his reaſon by en- 
deavouring to comprebend the eſſence of madnels, but by too ſtudi- 
ons an application to imitate its motivns. As this Gailus was a rhe- 
torician by profeſſion, be imagined. that the tranſports of madneſs, 
repreſented livelily in dialogue, would charm his audience, and took 
ſo much pains to play the madman in jeſt, that he became fo in 
earneſt. He is the only man I ever knew, ſays Seneca, tha” became 
mad, not by accident, but by an act of. judgment. Conuoverſ. 9. 
lib. 2. 

+ Lucret. lib. ix. v. 1029, 1030. 
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them in reality next morning by the force of imaginati- 
on *. It was downiight paſſion that made Craſus's ſon 
2 who was born dumb +. And Antiochus caught a 
ever by his ſoul's being too deeply impreſſed” with the 
beauty of Stratonice. Pliny ſays, in his natural hiſtory, lib. 
7. c. 4. that he ſaw Lucius Croſſicius, who from a woman 
was turned into a man upon her very wedding day, 
Pontanus and others relate the like metamorphoſes that 
have happened in theſe latter ages in Italy. And through 
the vehement deſire of him and his mother, | 
Vota puer ſolvit, que femina voverat Jobis J. i. e. 
Iphis, a boy, the vow defray'd 
That he had promis'd when a maid. | 
I myſelf, as I paſſed through Vitry le Frangois, a town 
in Champagne, ſaw a man, whom the biſhop of Soiſſons 
confirmed by the name of German, whom all the inhabi- 
tants of the place had known and ſeen to be a girl by the 
name of Mary, to the age of twenty two, When I ſaw 
him he had a very buſhy beard, was old, and not married. 
He told us, that by ſtraining himſelf in a leap, his virile 
member came out ; and the young women of the place 
have a ſong to this day, wherein they caution one another 
not to-take too large ſtrides, for fear of being turned into 
men as Mary German was. It is no ſuch wonder if this 
ſhould often happen ; for if imagination has any power 
in ſuch things, it is fo continually, and ſo vigorouſly at- 
tached to this ſubject, that, to the end it may not ſo often 
relapſe into the ſame thought and eagerneſs of deſire, it 
were better to F incorporate this virile part into the girls 


once for all. 
: Some 


* Pliny puts this ſtory in the ſame claſs as that of AQzon, and 
ſuppoſes both to be fabulous, nat. hilt. lib. xi. c. 45. Valerius Maxi- 
mus gives this Cyppus the title of P;ztor, and ſays, that as he depat- 
ed from Rome, in the habit of a general, and the accident which 
Montaigne ſpeaks of here happening to him, the diviners declared, 

that Cyppus would be a king if he returned to Rome; whereapon he 
voluntarily conderaned himic lt to perpetual exile, in order to prevent 
it, Valer. Max. lib v. c 6. 

+ Herodot. lib. i. p. 39. 1 Ovid. Metam. lib. ix. fab. 12. v. 129. 

A falſe and extravagant thought this. I am not at all ſurprized 
that Montaigne came to be poſſeſſed with it, for who does not dream 
ſometimes when he is awake ? but what I Wonder at is, how he could 


determine to make uſe of it. | 
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Some attribute the ſcars of king Dagobert and St. 
Francis to the force of imagination. It is ſaid, that bo- 
dies are ſometimes removed by it out of their places. 
And Celſus tells us of a prieſt, whoſe ſoul was in ſuch 
an extatick rapture, that the body remained for a long 
time without ſenſe and reſpiration. St. Auſtin mentions 
another, who, if he did but hear any lamentable or 
doleful cries, would fall ſuddenly into a ſwoon, and fo 
rofound a lethargy, that it was to no purpoſe to baul 
in his ears, ſhake, pinch, or ſcorch him, till he came to 
himſelf; then he ſaid, he had heard voices, as it were 
afar off, and felt when they ſcorched and pinched him : 
And that this was not a diſſembled obſtinacy in defiance 
of his ſenſe of feeling, was plain, becauſe he had all the 
while neither pulſe nor breathing. 

It is very probable, that the credit of viſions, en- 
chantments, and ſuch extraordinary effects, is princi- 
pally derived from the power of imagination, which 
makes the greateſt impreſſion upon the more eredulous 
minds of the vulgar, who are very apt to believe they 
ſee what they do not ſee. 

[ am alſo in ſome doubt whether thoſe pleaſant ligatures 
wich which this age of ours is ſo hampered, that ſcarce 
any thing elſe is talk'd of, are not the voluntary impreſ- 
fions of apprehenſion and fear. For I know by experi- 
ence, that a certain man, whom I can anſwer for as 
well as for myſelf, and one who can by no means 
be ſuſpected of impotency, and as little of being un- 
der a ſpell, who having heard a companion of his 
tell a ſtory of an extraordinary diſability that ſeized 
him at a very unſeaſonable time, being afterwards in 
the like engagement, the horror of the relation ſo 
roughly ſhocked his imagination all on a ſudden, 
that he met with the ſame fate as the other had 
done; and for that time forward was ſubjeC to relapſe 
into it, the ſcurvy remembrance of his diſaſter curbing 
and tyrannizing over him. He found ſome remedy how- 
ever for this idle fancy by another, namely, by his own 
frank confeſſion, and' previous declaration of his infirmi- 
ty to the party with whom he was to do, whereby the 
contention of his ſoul was in ſome ſort appeaſed ; be- 
cauſe knowing that now nothing better was expected —_ 
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him, his 4 was the leſs, and he ſuffered the leſs 


by it, when he was free at his choice (his thought be- 
ing diſentangled and at liberty, and his body in its pro- 
per ſtate) he cauſed the part to be handled, and commu- 
nicated to the knowledge of another, and was perfectly 
cured. After a man has once given proof of his capa» 
city, he is never after in danger of non-performance, un- 
leſs upon the account of real weakneſs, Neither is this 
diſaſter to be feared, but in adventures where the ſoul is 
extended beyond meaſure with deſire and reſpect, and 
eſpecially where opportunities call out that are urgent 
and unforeſeen. 'I here is no way of recovery from this 
trouble ; and yet I have known ſome who have found 
their account by coming, after being half ſated elſe- 
where, purpoſely to cool the heat of their fury; and 
ſome who through age find themſelves impotent by being 
leſs able. And _ another who was made eaſy, by 
being aſſured that a friend of his had a counter-battery 
of certain charms to preſerve him. The ſtory is worth 
telling. 

; 1, "A of a very great family, with whom I was 
very intimate, being married to a. fair lady, who had 
been courted by one of the gueſts at her wedding; all 
his friends, eſpecially an old lady, his kinſwoman, wha 
had the direction of the marriage feaſt, and at whole 
houſe it was kept, were in great fear that there would. 
be ſome ſorcery in the caſe, and the communicated her 
apprehenſion to me. I defired her to rely upon my care. 
I had, by chance, in my poſſeſſion a ſmall plate of gold, 
whereon was engraved ſome of the celeſtial ſigns, which 
was good to prevent the brain-pan from being dad by 
the heat of the ſun, and to remove the head-ach, if it was 
applied exactly to the ſuture of the ſkull; and in order 
to keep it firm upon it, a ribbon. was tacked to it, ſo as 
to be tied under the chin; a piece of quackery, couſin- 
german to what we are now ſpeaking of, I had 
this ſingular preſent from James Pellatier, who liv'd with 
me, and having a mind to make an experiment with it, 
J told the count that he might poſlibly have the ſame 
trick put upon him, as had been played with ſome other 
bridegrooms, ſome perſons being in the houſe who 


certainly intended to do him ſuch aa ill office ; but I ad- 
viſed. 
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viſed him to go boldly to bed, when I would do him the 
office of a Fend ; and, if need required, would not 
ſpare to work a miracle that was in my power, provid- 
ed he would aſſure me upon his honour to keep it 
an entire ſecret. All that he was to do was, in the 
night, when they came to bring him his cawdle, if mat- 
ters had not gone well with him, to give me a fign. His 
ears had been fo dinn'd, and his mind fo prepoſſeſſed, 
that he found his imagination really diſturbed, and 
therefore at time agreed on, he gave me the fign. I 
then whiſpered him, that he ſhould get out of bed, un- 
der pretence of putting us out of the chamber, and that 
taking off my night gown, as it were in a frolick (we be- 
ing much of a ſize) he ſhould put it on himſelf, andfeep 
it on till he had done what I ordered him ; which was, 
that when we were gone out of the room, he ſhould re- 
tire to make water, repeat certain words three times, 
and make certain motions ; that at each time he ſhould 
tie the ribbon I put into his hands about his waiſt, and 
place the medal that was appendant to it (the figures in 
ſuch a poſition) very carefully upon his kidneys ; which 
being done, and having, at the laſt of the three times, 
fo well faſtened the ribbon, that it could neither unlooſe, 
nor ſlip from its place, he might ſecurely renew his at- 
tack, not 8 to ſpread my night-gown on his bed 
in ſuch a manner that it might cover them both. In theſe 
monkey tricks the effect chiefly conſiſts, our fancy be- 
ing ſeduced to think that ſuch ſtrange formalities muſt 
proceed from ſome occult ſcience. 'I heir inſignificancy 
really gives them weight and reverence. (hes the- 
whole, it was certain that my charaQters were more 
venereal than ſolar, and conſiſted more in action than 
prohibition. It was indeed a ſudden whimſey, mixed 
with a little curiofity, that prompted me to do a thing 
to which I have by nature an averſion ; for I am an 
enemy to all ſubtle and ſham performances, and waſh my 
hands of all finefſe, whether it be for pleaſure or profit ; 
and if the action be not vicious, the manner of it is. 
Amaſis, king of Egypt, married Laodicea, a very beau- 
tiful Greek virgin ; and though he was a man of approv- 
ed pallantfy to all others, yet he could by no means en- 
joy her, ſo that he threatened to kill her, on a ſuſpicion 

that 
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that ſhe was a witch. As it is uſual with fancy, it put 
him upon devotion, and having made his vows and pro- 
miſes* to Venus, he found ſtrength divinely repaired the 
very firſt night after his oblations and ſacrifices. Now, in 
in truth, women are to blame for putting on thofe 
diſdainful, coy, and angry countenances, which extin- 
uiſhes the vigour of the men, as it kindles their deſire. 
t was a ſaying of the daughter-in-law of Pythagoras +, 
That the woman who goes to bed with a man, muſt put 
off her modeſty with her petticoat, and with the ſame 
put it on again . The aſſailant being diſturbed in mind 
with a variety of alarms is eaſily diſpirited; and who- 
ever has been once thus mortified by the meer force of 
imagination, (a mortification which it never gives but at 
the tirſt congreſs, becauſe that is the moſt: ardent and 
eager, and becauſe alſo, at this firſt trial, a man is moſt 
timorous of miſcarrying) whoever, I ſay, has made a bad 
beginning, he becomes angry and peeviſh: at the acci- 
dent, which will be apt to ſtick to him upon future oc- 
caſions. 

As for married men, whoſe time is all their own, 
they ought neither to be too haſty, nor ſo much as to 
attempt the feat, if they are not prepared. And it were 
better to fail in the decorum of handſelling the nuptial 
ſheets, when a man is full of agitation and trembling, 
and to wait another opportunity, at a more private and 
tranquil juncture, than to make himſelf perpetually mi- 
ſerable, by being confounded and entaged for being baf- 
fled at the firſt attack. Till poſſeſſion be taken, a man, 
ſubject to this infirmity, ſhould leiſurely, and by de- 
grees, make ſeveral ſlight trials and offers, without pro- 
voking himſelf, and ſtriving againſt the grain, in order 
to be fully convinced in his own mind of his ability. 

| Such 


Herodot. lib. ii. p: 180. ſays, that it was not Amiſis, but Lao- 
dicea, or Ladice, who faithfuliy performed a vow ſhe had made to 
Venus, by erecting a ſtatue to her, which, ſays he, was ſtill ſtanding 
in my time, 

+ Diog. Laert. in the life of Pythagoras, lib. viii. ſegm. 43. 

1 Montaigne here means Theano, the famous Pythagorean wo- 
man, who was the wife, and not the daughter-in-law of Pythagoras. 
See. Diogenes Laertius in the life of Pythagoras, lib. viii. ſegm. 442. 
It is M. Menage who has taken notice of this ſmall iniſtake of Mon- 
taigue. Die genes Laertius, tom. 35. p. 500. col. 2. 
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Such as know their members to be naturally obedient to 
2 deſites, need only to be careful to counterplot their 
ancy. a 
The indocile liberty of this member is ſufficiently re- 
markable, by its importunate demand when we have no- 
thing for it to do, and by ſo imperiouſly diſputing the 
authority with our will, and with ſo much pride and 
obſtinacy denying all ſolicitations both manual and men- 
tal. And yet cho' its rebellion is fo infolent as to give 
ſufficient proof to condemn it, if I were ſee'd to plead its 
cauſe, I ſhould peradventure bring its fellow-members 
into a ſuſpicion of complotting this quarrel and miſchief 
againſt it underhand, out of pure envy at the importance, 
and raviſhing delight peculiar to its employment, and of 
arming mankind againitic by malevolently charging it alone 
with their common offence, For I leave it to any one to 
conſider, whether there is any one part of our bodies which 
does not often refuſe to operate as he would have it, and 
often exerciſe its function in oppoſition to the will, They 
have every one of them proper paſſions of their own that 
awake or ſtupify them without our leave. How often 
do the involuntary motions of the countenance diſcover 
our ſecret thoughts, and betray us to by-ſtanders? The 
ſame Cauſe that animates this member, does alſo, with- 
out our perceiving it,'animate the heart, Jungs and pulſe, 
the very ſight of an agreeable object imperceptibly in- 
flaming us with a feveriſh diſorder. Is it thoſe veins and 
muſcles only that ſwell and flag without the approbation, 
not only of our will, but of our opinion ? We do not 
command our hairs to ſtand on end, nor our fleſh to 
tremble, with deſire or fear. The hand often conveys 
itſelf to parts which we do not direct it. The tongue 
falters, and the voice is ſometimes interrupted when we 
cannot help it. When we have nothing to eat, and would 
willingly forbid the appetite both of . and drinking, 
it nevertheleſs provokes the parts that are ſuſceptible of it, 
and abandons us in like manner, and as unſeaſonably, as 
the other appetite of which we have been ſpeaking. The 
veſſels that ſerve to diſcharge the belly have their proper 
dilatations and compreſſions without and beyond our di- 
rection, as well as thoſe which are deſtined for evacuating 
the reins. And that which for juſtifying the 3 
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of our will is urged by St. Auguſtine, viz. That he had. 
ſeen a man who ® could command his backſide to diſ- 
charge as many f—ts as he pleaſed, and which Vives illuſ- 
trated by another example in this time, of one that could 
let them off in tune, does not ſuppoſe that part to be any 
more obedient than the others; for is any thing common- 
Iy more noiſy or indiſcreet? To which alſo he adds, that 
I myſelf knew one fo turbulent and refractory that way, 
that for forty years together made his maſter-vent with 
one continued exploſion without intermiſſion. And I 
could heartily wiſh, that I only knew by reading, how 
oft a man's belly, by the ſmothering of one ſingle tt 
has brought him to the very door of a tormenting death; 
and that the emperor + who gave liberty to f. t any 
where, had at the ſame time given us the power of doing 
it. But as to our will, for the ſake of whoſe preroga- 
tives we prefer this accuſation, how much more greater 
probability might we not reproach it with rebellion and 
ſedition, by its irregularity and diſobedience ? Does it 
always operate as we would have it? Does it not often 
will what we forbid it to will, and to- our manifeſt da- 
mage? Does it ſuffer itſelf, more than any of the other 
faculties, to be ditected by the reſults of our reaſon ? To 
conclude, I ſhould move, in the behalf of the gentleman, 
my client, that it might be conſidered, that tho' in this 
circumſtance his cauſe is inſeparably and. indiſtinly con- 
Joined with an accomplice, yet he 2 is called in queſ- 
tion, and that by arguments and accuſations that cannot 
be charged upon his laid accomplice, who ſometimes in- 
vites at a wrong ſeaſon, and never refuſes, and who al- 
lures tacitly and clandeſtinely. Therefore is the malice 
and injuſtice of his accuſers manifeſtly apparent. But be 
that as it will, let the advocates and judges paſs ſentence: 

| as 


* Some, without any ſhame, -utter ſuch a varie'y of ſounds from 
their fundaments at their will, as if they ſeemed to ſing from that 
part. Aug. de Civit. Dei, lib xiv. c. 24. To which Vives adds, by 
way of commentary, Such was, in our time, a certain German in the 
* retiaue of Maximilian the emperor, and his ſon Philip; nor was 
© there any tune which he could not imitate with his immodeft. f— ts.“ 

+ Claudius, the fiftb Roman emperor. But Suetonius only relates, 
that it was ſaid the emperor Claudius had a deſign to authorize this 
freedom any where, even at feaſts, See the life of Claudius, C. 32. 
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as they pleaſe, nature will have its courſe, and the would 
have done no more than juſtice, if ſhe had endowed this 
member with ſome ſpecial privilege, as the author of the 
only immortal work of mortals ; the divine work, ac- 
cording to Socrates, and love, the deſtre of immortality, 
and the immortal Dzmon himſelf. 

Some one, perhaps, by ſuch an effect of imagination, 
leaves the king's-evil behind him, which his companion 
carries back into Spain. This is the reaſon why in ſuch 
caſes, it is uſual to require the mind to be prepared 
for the thing which is to be undertaken, Why do the 
phyſicians practice beforehand upon the credulity of their 
patient with ſo many falſe promiſes of his cure, unleſs it 
were that the force of imagination might be a ſalvo for 
the impoſture of their apozems ? IT a auth that a great 
maſter of their faculty has left it under his hand, that there 
are ſome men on whom the very fight of a medicine has 
operated. What has put this whimſical conceit into my 
head, is the remembrance of a ſtory that was told me by a 
domeſtic of my late father's apothecary, an honeſt Swiſs, 
whoſe countrymen are not given to vanity nor lying, viz. 
That he had known a merchant at Thoulouſe, who being 
a valetudinarian, and afflicted with the ſtone, had frequent 


occaſion to take clyſters, of which he cauſed ſeveral forts 


to be preſcribed to him by the phyſicians, according to the 
accidents of the diſeaſe, and they being brought to. him. 
with all the uſual forms, he often felt with his finger 
whether they were not too bot. Being laid down on ſis 
bed, and the ſyringe put up, and all the apparatus per- 
formed, except injection, the apothecary being retired, 
and the patient treated in all reſpects as if he had received 
a clyſter, he found the ſame effect that thoſe do to whom 
it has been actually adminiſtered. And if at any time 
the phyſician did not think the operation ſufficient, he 
gave him two or three more after the ſame manner. The 
Swiſs moreover ſwore to me, that, to ſave charges, (for 
he paid as if he had really taken the clyſters) the patient's 
wife having ſometimes made trial of warm water only, 
the effect diſcovered the cheat, and finding theſe would 
do no good, he was fain to return to the old way. 

A woman fancying ſhe had ſwallowed a pin in a 


piece of bread, cried out, fadly complaining of an in- 
tolerable 
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tolerable pain in her throat, where ſhe thought the felt 
it ftick. But'an ingenious fellow who was brought to her, 
finding no outward tumor, nor alteration, and gueſſing 
that it was only a conceit ſhe had taken at ſome cruſt of 
bread that had pricked her as it went down, gave her a 
vomit, and probably dropped a crooked pin into the ba- 
ſon, which the woman imagined ſhe had voided, pre- 
ſently found herſelf eaſed of her pain. I myſelf knew a 
gentleman, who having made an entertainment at his 
own houſe for ſome company, gave out, three or four 
days after it, by way of jeft only (for there was no ſuch 
thing) that he had made them eat a baked cat; at which 
a young lady that was one of the gueſts took ſuch an a- 
bominable diſguſt, that ſhe was ſeized with a violent ſick- 
neſs at her ſtomach, and a fever, to ſuch a degree, that 
there was no poſſibility of ſaving her. 

That other animals are ſubject to the power of imagi- 
nation as well as we, has been ſeen in ſome dogs, which 
have died of grief for the loſs of their maſters. We ob- 
| ſerve them allo to bark and tremble in their ſleep, as hor- 
ſes will neigh and kick in theirs. But all this may be 
aſcribed to the clofe conneQtion betwixt' the body' and 
foul, mutually imparting what they feel to each other. 

On the other hand, the imagination operates ſome- 
times, not upon its own body only, but upon the body 
of another, juſt in the ſame manner as an infected body 
communicates its diſtemper to its neighbour, as we per- 
ceive it does in a plague, the ſmall- pox and ſore eyes, 
which are conveyed from one body to another. 

Dum ſpectant oculi lefos, læduntur & iff : 

Multaque corporibus tranſitione nocent *, i. e. 

Viewing fore eyes, eyes to be ſore are brought, 

And many ills are by tranſition caught. 
So the imagination, being vehemently agitated, emits 
ideas capable of hurting another object. We read in an- 
cient hiſtory, of certain women in Scythia, who being 
animated and enraged againſt any one, killed them only 
with their looks. Turtles and oftriches hatch their eggs 
with only looking at them ; which ſhews that their eyes 
have a certain power to dart. And the eyes of ſorceters 
are ſaid to be malignant and hurtful. 


Neſcis 


Ovid. de remedio amoris, lib. ii. v. 320. 
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N-ſcio quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat agnos . i. e. 
What eye it is | do not know, 
My tender lambs bewitches ſo. 

Magicians are but bad vouchers for me ; yet we find 
by experience, that women imprint the marks of their 
fancy on the infants they bear in their wombs. Witneſs 
ſhe who was brought to bed of a negro, and the girl 
that was brought from the neighbourhood of Piſa, 
and preſented to Charles king of Bohemia, and.empe- 
ror, all over rough and hairy, whom her mother is faid 


to have conceived when ſhe was looking at an image of 


St. John the Baptiſt, that hung by her bed-ſide. 

It is the ſame with animals; witneſs Jacob's ſheep, 
and the partridges and hares, which turn out white upon 
the ſnowy mountains. There was at my houſe a little 
while ago, a cat watching a bird that was at the top of a 
tree, and after having fixed their eyes ſtedfaſtly upon one 
another for ſome time, the bird dropped down dead, as it 
were into the cat's claws ; enher being intoxicated by its 
own imagination, or allured by ſome attractive power in 

uſs. They who are fond of hawking, muſt no doubt have 
— the ſtory of the falconer, who, having ſteddily 
fixed his eye upon a kite in the air, laid a wager that he 
would bring her down by the meer power of his fight ; 
and it was ſaid he did ſo. As for the tales I borrow, I 
charge them upon the conſciences of thoſe from whom! 
have them, The arguments are my own, and founded 
upon the proof of reaſon, not of experience, to which 
every one is at the liberty of adding his own examples ; 
and he that has none to offer, let him believe, neverthe- 
leſs, that here are enough, conſidering the number and 
variety of accidents. If I have not made a juſt applica- 
tion of them, let any body elſe make a better. Alſo in 
the ſubjects whereon [ treat, of our manners and motives, 
the teſtimonies which I produce, how fabulous ſoever, 
provided they are not impoſſible, ſerve as well as the true 
ones. Whether they happened or not at Rome, or at 
Paris, to John or to Peter, it is ſtill a tura of the human 
capacity, of which J have made good ule by this recital. 
I Go it, and benefit as much by it, as much in the = 
dow 


* Virgil, Eclogue 3. v. 183. 
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dow as in the ſubſtance: And of the various paſſages [ 
meet with in hiſtory, I ſele& that for my purpoſe which 
is the moſt rare and remarkable. There are fome authors, 
whoſe aim it is to give an account of things that have 
really happened ; mine, if I can attain to it, thould be to 
' repreſent what may poſſibly happen. There is a juſt li- 
berty allowed in the ſchools, of ſuppoſing ſimiles when 
they have none at hand. I do not, however, make any 
uſe of that liberty; and as to that affair in ſuperſtitious 
religion, I ſurpaſs all biſtorical authority, in the inſtances 
which I here mention of what I have heard, read, done, 
or ſaid. I have laid myſelf under a prohibition to pre- 
ſume to alter the ſlighteſt and moſt trifling circumſtances, 
My conſcience does not falſify one tittle, what my igno- 
rance may do, I cannot ſay. | 

This it is that makes me ſometimes ponder with my- 
ſelf, whether it can be rightly conſiſtent with a divine 
and a philoſepber, and men of ſuch delicate conſciences, 
and exquiſite wiſdom, to write hiſtory. How can they 
ſtake their credit on that of the publick? How can 
they be reſponſible for the opinions of men whom they 
do not know, and deliver their conjectures as canon? 
Of actions performed before their own eyes, wherein ſe- 
yeral people were actors, they would be unwilling to give 
evidence before a judge, and they would not undertake 
to be abſolute ſurety for the intentions of their moſt fa- 
miliar acquaintance. For my part, I think, there is leſs 
hazard in writing of things paſt than preſent, foraſmuch 
as the writer only relates matters upon the authority of 
others. 

I am ſolicited to write the hiſtory of my own time by 
ſome people, who think I look upon its affairs with an 
eye leſs prejudiced than another, and that I have a clear- 
er inſight into them, by reaſon of the acceſs which I 
have had, by my good fortune, to the leaders of the 
different faQtions ; but they do not conſider, that, were I 
to gain the reputation of Salluſt, I would not take-the 
pains, being ſuch a ſworn enemy, as I am, to all obli- 

ation, aſſiduity, and perſeverance ; beſides, that there 
1s nothing ſo inconſiſtent with my ſtile, as an extended 
narration. I often cut myſelf ſhort in it for want of 


breath, 1 am neither good at compoſition nor comment, 
and 
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and know no more, than a child, the phraſes and idioms 
proper for expreſſing the moſt common things: There- 
fore I have undertaken to treat.of what I know how to 
expreſs, and have accommodated my ſubje& to my ca- 

acity, Should I take a guide, I might not be able to 
E pace with him. Nor do they conſider, that while I 
indulge ſuch a freedom, I might deliver opinions, which 
in my own judgment, and according to reaſon, would 
be illegal and puniſhable. Plutarch would be ready to 
tell us, that what he has wrote is the work of others ; 
that his examples are all and every where ſtrictly true; 
that they ate uſeful to poſterity ; and are exhibited with 
ſuch a luſtre, as will light us in the way to virtue, which 
was his aim. Whether af old ſtory be true or falſe, it is 
not of dangerous conſequence, as it is not a medicinal 
drug. 


CH AP. XXI. One man's profit is another's loſs. 


Emades, the Athenian, condemned a fellow citizen, 

L # who furniſhed out funerals, for-demanding too great 

a price for his goods; and if he got an eſtate, it mutt be 
by the death of a great many people: But, I think it a 
ſentence ill grounded, foraſmuch as no profit can be 

made, but at the expence of ſome other perſon, and that 
every kind of gain is by that rule liable to be condemned. 
The tradeſman thrives by the debauchery of youth, and 

the farmer by the dearneſs of corn ; the architect by the 
ruin of buildings, the officers of juſtice by quarrels and 
law-ſuits ; nay, even the honour and function of divines 
is owing to our mortality and vices. No phyſician takes 
pleaſure in the health, even of his beſt friends, ſaid the 
ancient Greek comedian, nor ſoldier in the peace of his 

country; and ſo of the reſt “. And, what is yet worſe, 
lat every one but examine his own heart, and he will find, 

that his private wiſhes ſpring and grow up at the expence 
of ſome other perſon. Upon which conſideration this 
thought came into my head, that nature does not hereby 
deviate from her general policy; for the naturaliſts hold, 


that 


Seneca de Beneficiis, lib. vi. c 38. from whence moſt of this 
chapter is taken. 
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that the birth, nouriſhment and increaſe of any one thing, 
is the decay and corruption of another. 
Nam quodcungue ſuis mutatum finibus exit, 
Continuo hoc mors eft illius, quod fuit ante *. i. e. 
For what from its own confines chang'd doth paſs, 
Is ſtraight the death cf what before it was. 


CH AP. XXII Of Cusrox, and the difficulty of 
changing a law once received. 


IN my opinion, that perſon had a very right concep- 
I tion of the power of cuſtom, who invented the fable 
of the country woman , who haying played with, and 
carried in her arms, a calf frgm the very hour it was 
caſt, and continuing to do ſo as it grew up, did, by that 
cuſtom, gain ſo much ſtrength, that tho' it lived to be 
a large ox, ſhe ſtill carried it. For, in truth, cuſtom is 
a violent, and yet an inſinuating ſchoolmiſtreſs ; ſhe 
eſtabliſhes her authority over us gradually, and by 
ſtealth ; but having by ſuch a gentle and humble be- 
ginning planted and fixed it, ſhe immediately unmaſks, 
and ſhews us a furious and tyrannick countenance, a- 
gainſt which we hardly dare ſo much as to lift up our 
eyes. We ſee her at every turn breaking through the 
laws of nature; Ufus efficaciſſimus rerum omnium 
* mapiſter ; i. e. Cuſtom is the greateſt tyrant in 
nature. I give credit to the account of Plato's cave in 
his republick, and to the cuſtom of the phyſicians, who 
ſo often reſign the reaſons of their art to its authority. 
| believe the ſtory of that king, who, by cuſtom, brought 
his ſtomach to that paſs, as to take poiſon for his nouriſh» 
ment; and that of the young woman, who, Albert re- 
ports, was accuſtomed to live on poiſon ; for in the late 
diſcovered world of the Indies, there were found great 
nations, and in very different climates, who lived upon 


them, collected and fed them lor their tables, as they alſo 
| did 


* Lucret. lib. iii. v. 752, 73. 
+ It is become a kind of proverb, which Petronĩus has thus expreſſed, 
w—_— Tidleret.urum 
' Quæ tulerit vitulum ilia potef, 
You will alſo find it among the adat.es of Eraſmus, chil, 1. cent. 2. 
ad. 51. 1 Pliny's nat. hiſt. lib. xxvi. c. 2. | 


— 
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did graſshoppers, mice, lizards, and bats ; and, in dearth 


of proviſions, a toad was fold for ſix crowns; all which 
they dreſs, and ſerve up with various ſauces. There were 
alſo others found, to whom the fleſh we eat, and our o- 
thers proviſions were deadly po ſon. Confuetudinis mag- 
na vis eſt; Pernoctant venatores in nive: In montibus uri 
© ſe patiuntur: Pugiles cæſtibus contuſi, ne ingemiſcunt 
« quidem *. i. e. Great is the power of cuſtom. It makes 
huntſmen paſs whole nights in the ſnow, and to ſuiter 
themſelves in the day to be parched with heat on the 


mountains; and the prize-fighters, though beat almoſt to 


a jelly, not ſo much as to utter a fingle groan. Theſe 
foreign inſtances will not be thought to ſtrange, if we con- 
ſider, what we know by common experience, how much 
cuſtom dulls our ſenſes. To be ſatisfied with this, we need 
not go to the Nile to be certified of what is reported of 
thoſe who live near its cataracts; nor need we diſcredit 
what the philoſophers think of the muſick of the ſpheres, 
that the bodies of thoſe circles being ſolid and ſmooth, 
and happening to touch and rub one another in their roll, 
cannot fail to produce a wonderful harmony, by the qua- 
vers and changes whereof, the revolutions and carols 
(i. e. dances) of the ſtars are modulated ; for we are to 
take it for granted, that the hearing faculty of all crea- 
tures here below being ſtupified, like that of the Egyptians, 
by the continuance ot this ſound, cannot perceive it how 
great ſoever. Smiths, millers, armourers, and the like, 
could never be able to live in the noiſe of their trades, 
if it ſtruck their ears with the ſame violence as it does 
ours. My perſumed band gratifies my own noſtrils at firſt, 
but after I have worn it a little while, it is only ſmelt by 
thoſe who come near me; but it is yet more ſtrange that 
cuſtom, notwithſtanding the long intermiſſions and in- 
tervals, ſhould yet have the power to unite and eftabliſh 
the effect of its impreſſions upon our ſenſes, as thoſe ex- 
perience who live near churches where there is ringing of 
bells. I lie at home in. a turret, where every morning 
and evening a very great bel] rings out the © ave maria,” 
the noiſe of which thakes the bed under me, and at firſt 
IT thought it in ſupportable ; but a little time made it ſo 

F familiar 


* Cic. Tuſc. quæſt. lib. ii. c. 17. 
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familiar to me, that I now hear it without offence, and 
often it does not awake me. 

Plato having reproved a boy for playing with nuts, 
the child ſaid, You blame me for a trifle.” Plato re- 
plied, © Cuſtom is not ſuch a trifle *.“ I obſerve, that 
our greateſt vices are derived from the impreſſion made 
on us in our moſt tender years, and that we are princi- 
pally * by our nurſes. The mothers are de- 
lighted in ſeeing a child twiſt the neck of a chicken, 
and divert itſelf in hurting a puppy or a kitten. And 
there are ſuch filly fathers in the world, as think it a 
happy preſage of a warlike ſpirit, when they ſee their 
ſons fall foul on an annocent peaſant, or a lackey, that 
dares not hold up his hand in his defence. And they 
think it ſhews a genius in a lad, when they ſee him out- 
witting his play-fellow by ſome unlucky trick or knave- 
ry; yet theſe are the true ſeeds and roots of cruelty, 
tyranny, and treachery. In theſe years they bud, and 
afterwards ſprout up vigorouſly, and thrive a-main in the 
hands of cuſtom ; and it is a very dangerous error to 
excuſe theſe vile inclinations by the tenderneſs of years, 
and the levity of the ſubject. In the firſt place, it is na- 
ture that ſpeaks, the voice of which is then more pure and 
genuine, as it is younger and ſhriller. Secondly, The 
deformity of cozenage does not depend on the difference 
betwixt crown pieces and pins, but meerly upon itſelf ; 
and I ſhould think it more juſt to reaſon thus; Why would 
he not cheat for a crown, ſince he does fo for a pin? than 
to argue as they do, who ſay, He only plays for pins ; 
he would not cheat, if it was for money. Children ſhould 
be carefully taught to abhor the vices of their own con- 
triving, and the natural deformicy of them ought to be 
ſo repreſented, that they may not only avoid them in 
their actions, but hate them from their hearts, that 
the very thought of them may be odious to them, what 
maſk foever they wear. I know very well, that for my 
own part, having been trained in my childhood to walk 
in 

* Diogenes Laertius in the life of Plato, lib. iii. ſegm. 38. where 
he does not ſay, that the perſon reproved by Plato was a child, and 


that he played with nuts; but, he ſays, that he played with dice, 
which renders Plato's anſwer of much more importance. 
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in a plain open path, and having then entertained my 
averſion to all manner of tricking and ſhuffling in my 
childiſh ſports, (as it muſt be noted, that the plays of 
children are not in jeſt, but muſt be Judged of as their 
molt ſerious actions) there is no paſtime, how trifling ſo- 
ever, Wherein I partake, but I bring an extreme averſion 
to deceit in it from my heart, and from my natural in- 
clination, and without ſtudy. I thuffle and cut the cards, 
and keep as ſtrict an account for a livre, as if it were for 
a double piſtole; and when I play in good earneft with 
others for a round ſum, it is with the ſame indifference, 
whether I win or loſe, as when I play againſt my wife or 
daughter. Atall times, and in all places, my own eyes 
are a ſufficient watch upon my actions. I am not fo nar- 
rowly obſerved by any others, nor are there any that I 
am more cautious of offending. 

I ſaw, t'other day, at my own houſe, a little fellow, 
a native of Nantes, born without arms, who has fo well 
diſciplined his feet to perform the fervices his hands 
ſhould have done him, that in reality his feet have in a 

eat meaſure forgot their natural ofice. Moreover, he 
calls them his hands; he cuts with them, charges and 
diſcharges a piſtol, threads a needle, ſews, writes, puts 
off his hat, combs his head, plays at cards and dice, 
and all this with as much dexterity as any body ; and 
the money I gave him he carried away: in his foot as we 
do in our hand. 

I knew another, who, when he was but a lad, flou- 
riſhed a two handed ſword, and a halbert, merely by the 
twiſting and twining of his neck for want of hands, toſſed 


them into the air, and catched them again; darted a 


dagger, and cracked a whip, as well as any waggoner 
in France. But the effects of cuſtom are much better 
diſcovered, by the ftrange impreſſion it makes on our 
minds, where it does not meet with ſo much reſiſtance. 
What has it not the power to impoſe upon our judgment 
and credulity ? Omitting the grols impoſtures in religion, 
with which we have ſeen ſo many populous nations, and 
ſo many able men intoxicated ; (for this being beyond 
the ſphere of human reaſon, an error is more excuſable 
in ſuch as are not by the divine favour enlightened in an 
extraordinary manner) is _ any opinion to fantaſtick, 
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but there are others as ſtrange, which it has planted and 
eſtabliſhed as laws in whatſoever countries it thought fit. 
And therefore; that ancient exclamation was exceeding 
juſt, + Non pudet phyſicum, id eſt, ſpeculatorem, vena- 
* toremque naturz ab animis conſuetudine imbutis quæ- 
tere teſtimonium veritatis * ?' Is it not a ſhame for a na- 
' tural] philoſopher, whoſe buſineſs it is to inveſtigate 
and pry into the ſecrets of nature, to have recourſe to 
the prejudice of cuſtom for the evidence of truth ? 

I reckon, that there is no fancy, how abſurd ſoever, 
that can enter into the imagination of man, but it has 
the example of ſome publick praQtice, and which is a 
ſanction to our reaſon. There are people amongtt whom it 
is faſhion to turn their backs upon the perſon whom they 
ſalute, and not to look in the face of the man whom they 
mean to honour. There is a court, where, whenever the 
king ſpits, the lady that is his chief favourite holds out her 
hand to receive it ; and another nation, where the moſt e- 
minent perſons about the ſovereign ſtoop,to the ground to 
take up his ordure in a linen cloth Let us here flip in a 
ſtory. A French gentleman always blew his noſe betwixt 
his fingers, (a thing very unfaſhionable with us) which he 
juſtified, and being a man who had wit at will, he aſk'd 
me what privilege had this naſty excrement, that we muſt 
carry a piece of fine linen about us to receive it in; and not 
only ſo, but, moreover, fold it up, and carry it carefully 
about in our pockets, which muſt be more offenſive than 
to ſee it thrown away, as we do all our other evacuations ? 
I thought that what he ſaid was not altogether without 
reaſon ; and, by being frequently in his company, cuſtom 
made the practice appear not ſo ſtrange, how hideous ſo- 
ever we think it, when it is reported of another country. 
Miracles appear ſuch, according to our ignorance of na- 
ture, and not according to the real eſſence of nature. 
Cuſtom blinds the eye of our judgment. We are as much 
a wonder to the Barbarians, as they are to us, and with 
as much reaſon, as every one would acknowledge, if, af- 
ter having reflected upon theſe remote examples, he was 
capable of reflecting on the examples he gives himſelf 


upon his own cuſtoms, and comparing them fairly * 


* Cic. de Nat. Deorurn, lib. i. c 30. tranſlated by the abbe 
* © Quiver, | 
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the examples and uſages of other nations; human nature 
is a tincture equally infuſed into all our opinions and 
manners, of what form ſoever they are, infinite in mat- 
ter, infinite in diverſity. To return to my ſubjeQ, there 
are people where (his wife and children excepted) no 
one ſpeaks to the king but through a trunk. In one and 
the ſame nation the virgins diſcover their ſecret. parts, 
and the married women carefully cover and conceal 
them. To this a certain cuſtom bears ſome relation in 
another place, where chaſtity is only eſteemed in the mar- 
ried ſtate; for there the unmarried women may proftitute 


themſelves to as many as they pleaſe, and, when with 


child, may take medicines publickly to procure abortion. 
And in another place, if a tradeſman marries, all the 
tradeſmen who are invited to the wedding lie with the 


bride before him; and the more of them there are, the 


greater is her honour, and her character for courage and 


ability. It an officer or nobleman marry, the caſe is the 


ſame, and ſo it is with others, except it be a labouring 
man, or ſome one of low degree; tor then the lord of 
the manor performs the office, and yet a ſtrict fidelity is 
recommended during the ſtate of wedlock. There is a 
place where men are ftewed in brothel-houſes for the en- 
tertainment of the women, and where, in the married 
ſtate, the wives go to the wars as well as their huſ- 
bands, and take rank, not only in battle, but alſo in 
command. In ſome places they not only wear rings in 
their noſtrils, lips, cheeks, and toes, but very weighty 
ones in their breaſts and buttocks. In others, when 
they eat, they wipe their fingers upon their thighs, their 
cod-pieces, and the ſoles of their feet. In ſome places 
the children are not heirs, but only the brothers and ne- 
phews; and elſewhere only the nephews, ſaving in the 
ſucceſſion to the crown. There are ſome places, where, 
for the regulation of the community of goods and eſtates 
obſerved in the country, certain ſovereign magiſtrates 
have a univerſal commiſſion to cultivate the lands, and 
diſtribute the fruits according to every one's neceſſity. 
In ſome places they mourn for the death of children, and 
feaſt at the deceaſe * of old men. In ſome places they lie 


T1 \ ten 


* I fancy Montaigne took this from Herodotus, lib. v. p. 330. 
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ten or twelve in a bed, men and their wives together. 
In one country, the women whoſe huſbands come to an 
untimely end, may marry again; others not. In another, 
the condition of women is fo diſliked, that the female 
iſſue of their marriages are deſtroyed, and they buy wo- 
men of their neighbours for their occaſions. In ſome 
places the men may be parted from their wives without 
ſhewing any cauſe, but not the wives from the huſbands 
for any cauſe whatever. In others, the huſbands are 
allowed to ſell their wives, if they are barren. In others 
they boil the corpſe of the deceaſed, and then bruiſe it till 
it becomes like a jelly, which they mix with their wine 
and drink. In ſome countries the moſt deſirable ſepul- 
ture 1s to be caten by dogs *, and elſewhere by birds. 
It is the opinion, in ſome places, that the ſouls of the 
happy live in all manner of liberty, in pleaſant fields, 
furniſhed with all manner of conveniencies, and that the 
echoes we hear come from them, In others, they fight 
in the water, and ſhoot their arrows with ſucceſs while 
they are ſwimming. In others they ſignify their ſubjection 
by lifting up their ſhoulders, and hanging down their 
heads, and put off their ſhoes when they enter the king's 
palace. The eunuchs in one place who have charge of 
the nuns, have moreover their noſes and lips cut off, 
that they may be the leſs amiable ; and where the prieſts 
put out their own eyes, to get acquainted with their 
dzmons, and receive the oracles. In ſome places every 
one creates a deity out of what he pleaſes; the huntſman 
deifics a lion, or a fox; the fiſherman ſome fiſh or 
other; and they make idols of every human action or 
paſſion. The ſun, the moon, and the earth are the prin- 
cipal deities; and the form of taking an oath is to touch 
the earth, with the eyes lifted up to the fun, and there 
they eat both fleſh and fiſh raw. There is a place where 
the moſt tolemn oath is , to ſwear by the name of ſome 
deceaſed perſon who was of eminence in the country, 

laying 


where, the hiſtorian ſays, that certain people of Thrace weep at the 
birth of their young children, and bury their dead with great marks 


of joy. | 
* Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh. Hypol. lib. iii. c. 24. p. 157. 
+ Herodot. lib. iv. p. 318. Nymphadorus, lib, xiii. Rerum 


Barbaricarum. 
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laying the hand at the ſame time on his tomb. In ſome 
places the new-year's gift which the king ſends to the 
princes his vaſſals, is fire; which being brought, all the 
old fire is put out, and this new fire all the neighbour- 
ing people are obliged to fetch every one for themſelves, 
upon paia of incurring the guilt and puniſhment of high- 
treaſon. In another place, when the king retires from 
his adminiſtration, purely to devote himſelf to religion, 
(which often happens) his next ſucceſſor is obliged to do 
the ſome ; by which means the right of the government 
_ devolves to the third perfon in the ſucceſſion. In ſome 
places the form of government is varied according to the 
enxigency of affairs. They depoſe the king when they 
think it fitting, ſubſtituting the elders of the people to 
take the helm of government, and ſometimes they tranſ- 
fer it to the hands of the commonality. In ſome parts 
the men and women are both circumciſed, and alſo bap- 
tized. In others, the ſoldier, who in one or ſeveral en- 
rg has happened to bring ſeven of the enemy's 

eads to the king is made noble, In ſome countries 
they entertain the ſingular and unſociable opinion that 
the ſoul is mortal. In others the women are delivered of 
children without any complaint or fear. In ſome places 
they wear copper- boots upon both legs, and if a louſe 
bites them *, they are bound by the obligation of mag- 
nanimity, to bite that louſe again; and dare not marry, 
till they have firſt made a tender of their virginity if he 
requires it. In other places the common way of ſaluta- 
tion is, by touching the earth with a finger, and then 
pointing it up towards heaven. Some places there are 


where the men carry burdens upon their heads, and wo- 


men upon their ſhoulders T; and where the women piſs 
ſtanding, and the men couching down : Where they ſend 
drops of their blood in token of friendſhip, and pay the 
ſame incenſe to the men they would honour, as to the 
gods: Where kindred are not allowed to marry, not only 
to the fourth, but to any remoter degree of athnity : 
Where the childten are kept four years at nurſe, and 
often twelve; where it is allo accounted mortal to give 
the infants the breaſt on the firſt day after it is born: 

F 4 Where 


® Herodot. lib. iv. p 317. Nicot.  lbidern. lib. iv. p. 324. 
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Where the correQion of the male children is the peculiar 
province of the fathers, and that of the females the ſole 
prerogative of the mothers, the puniſhment being to ſuſ- 
pend them by the heels in the ſmoke. In ſome places 
they actually circumciſe the women, and eat all forts of 
herbs, without ſcrupling any but ſuch as have a bad ſmell. 
In ſome ail places are open, and their fineſt houſes 
with the richeſt furniture, without doors, windows or 
cheſts, the puniſhment inflicted on thieves being double 
to what it is elſewhere. In ſome places they crack lice 
with their teeth like monkeys, and abhor killing them 
with their nails. In ſome places they never cut their 
hair, nor pare their nails ; and in others they pare thoſe 
of the right-hand only, letting thoſe of the left grow 
for ornament ; and ſuffer the hair on the right-ſide 
to grow as Jong as it will, while they keep the ke: 1 ſide 
ſhaved “; and in the neighbouring provinces ſome let 
their hair grow long before, as others do that behind, 
and ſhave the reft cloſe. In ſome places the parents let 
out their children, and huſbands their wives to their 
gueſts for hire. Others there are, where men may get 
their own mothers with child, and fathers make uſe of 
their own daughters, or of their ſons, without any ſcan- 
dal or offence. In others they interchangeably lend their 
Children to one another at their feſtivals, -without any 
confideration of proximity of blood. In one place men 
feed upon human fleſh; in another, it is reckoned a cha- 
ritable office for a man to kill his father at a certain 
age ; and elſewhere the fathers appoint the children, 
while yet in their mother's womb, ſome to be preſerved, 
and carefully brought up, and others to be abandoned, 
and killed. Ejſewhere the old huſbands lend their wives 
to young men ; and in other places they are in common 
without offence : Nay, there is a country where the wo- 
men wear, as a mark of honour, as many fringed taſſels 
to their gowns as they have enjoyed men J. 

Moreover, has not cuſtom made a republick of wo- 
men, ſeparately by themſelves? Has it not put arms in- 


to their hands? made them to raiſe armies, and fight 
| battles ? 


* Herodot. lib. iv. p. 324. + Sextus Empyricus Pyrrh. 
Hypot. lib. iii. c. 24. p. 153. 1 Herodot. lib. iv. p. 319. 
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battles? And does it not, by its ſingle precept, inſtruct 
the moſt ignorant vulgar in things which all the philo- 
ſophy in the world could never beat into the heads of 
the wiſeſt men *? For we know entire nations, where 
death was not only deſpiſed, but heartily welcomed; 
where children of ſeven years old ſuffered themſelves 
even to be whipp'd to death, without changing their 
countenance ; where riches were held in ſuch contempt, 
that the meaneſt ſubject would not have deign'd to ſtoop 
to take up a purſe of crown pieces. And we know 
countries very fruitful in all manner of proviſions, where 
the moſt common diet, and yet what they are moſt plea- 
ſed with, was only bread, creſſes, and water f. Was it 
not cuſtom alſo that work'd that miracle in Chios, that in 
700 F years it was never remembered that either maid or 
wife did any thing te ſtain their honour ? And, to con- 
clude, there is nothing, in my opinion, which cuſtom 
does not, or is not capable of doing; and therefore Pindar 
juſtly calls it, the © queen and the empreſs of the world |.” 
He that was reproved for beating his father made an- 
ſwer, That it was the cuſtom of his family; that his 
father had in like manner beaten his grandfather, his 
r his e peng and, then pointing to 

im, this ſon of mine will beat me alſo, when he comes 


to my age. And the father whom the ſon dragged along 


the ſtreet, bid him to ſtop at a certain door, becauſe he 
himſelf had dragged his father no farther, that being the 
utmoſt limit of the hereditary inſolence with which the 
ſons uſed to treat the fathers in their family. It is as 
much from cuſtom, ſays Ariſtotle, as from infirmity, that 
women tear their hair, bite their nails, eat coa!s and 
chalk ; and more from cuſtom than nature, that men 
abuſe themſelves witch one another. 

The laws of conſcience, which we pretend to be de- 
rived from nature, proceed from cuſtom ; every man 
having an internal veneration for the opinions and man- 
ners approved and received amongſt his countrymen, 
| F's cannot 


The Thracians, Valer. Maximus, lib ii. ch. 6. ſect. 12. 

+ At Lacedæmon. T In Perſia, in the reign of Cyrus, 
Xenophon's Cyropædia, lib. i. c. 8. and 11. Oxford edit 1703. 

§ Plutarch, in his t eitiſe of the virtuous behaviour of women, in 


the article of thoſe of Chics. I Herodot. lib. iii. p. 200. 
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cannot depart from them without reluQance, nor apply 
to them without applauſe. 

When the people of Crete, in times paſt, had a mind 
to curſe any one, they prayed the gods to engage them 
in ſome evil“ habit. But the principal ef of the 
power of cuſtom, is to ſeize and intangle us in ſuch a 
manner, that it is hardly in our power to diſengage 
ourſelves from its gripe, or ſo to recover ourſelves, 
as to reaſon and diſcourſe upon what it enjoins. To 
ſay the truth, becauſe we ſuck it in with our mo- 
ther's milk, and the face of the world preſents itſelf 
in this poſture to our firſt ſight, it ſeems as if we 
were born upon condition of purſuing this very courſe; 
and the common fancies that we find in repute every 
where round us, and infuſed into our minds with the 
ſeed of our parents, appear to be genuine and natural. 
From hence it happens, that whatever does not turn on 
the hinge of cuſtom, is thought to be off of the hinges 
of reaſon, tho', God knows, how unreaſonably for the 
molt part. If, as we who ſtudy ourſelves, have learnt to 
do, every one who hears a juſt ſentence, would immedi- 
ately conſider how it may any way affect himſelf, every 
one would find, that it was not ſo much a good ſaying, as 
a ſevere laſh to the ordinary ſtupidity of his own judg- 
ment. But men receive the admonitions of truth, and 
its precepts, as addreſſed to the vulgar only, and never 
to themſęlves; and inſtead of applying them to their own 
behaviour, every one is content with committing them to 
memory, very abſurdly and unprofitably. Return we 
now to the tyranny of cuſtom. | 

People that have been bred up to liberty, and to be 
their own mailers, look upon every other ſyſtem of go- 
vernment to be monſtrous, and contrary to nature. 
Thoſe who are inured to monarchy do the ſame; and 
though fortune may give them ever fo favourable an op- 
portunity of altering it, even then when they have with 
the greateſt difficuhy diſengaged themſelves from the 
troubleſome ſway of one maſter, they haſten with like 
dithculties to place another in his room, ſo fond are they 
of the ſubjection they have been accuſtomed to. 

It 


* Valer. Maxim. lib. vii. externis, ſect. 15, 
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It is owing to cuſtom, that every one is pleaſed with 
the ſpot in which he was planted by nature ; and the * 
Highlanders of Scotland pant no more for the fine air of 
Touraine, than the Scythians do for the delightful fields 
of Theſſaly. 

Darius aſking the Greeks what they would take to 
follow the cuſtom of the Indians , in eating the bodies 
of their deceaſed parents? (for that was their practice, as 
believing they could not give them a better ſepulture 
than in their own bodies) they made anſwer, That they 
would not do it for any thing in the world: But havin 
alſo tried to perſuade the Indians to leave off their cu 
tom, and to burn the bodies of their parents, after the 
manner of the Greeks, they conceived a ſtill greater 
horror at the motion. Every one does the ſame; for 
cuſtom veils the true aſpect of things from our eyes. 

Nil adeo magnum, nec tam mirabile quicquam 
Principio, quod non minuant mirarier omnes 
Paulatim I. 

Nothing at firſt ſo great, ſo ſtrange appears, 
Which by degrees, uſe in ſucceeding years 
Renders not more familiar. 

Taking upon me once to juſtify one of our obſerva- 
tions that was received with abſolute authority round us 
for a great many leagues, and being not content, as peo- 
ple commonly are, to eſtabliſh it only by force of laws 
and examples; but enquiring {till further into its origin, 
I perceived the foundation ſo weak, that I, who ftrove 
to confirm it in others, was very near being diflatisfied 
with it myſelf. It is by this recipe that Plato 5 undertakes 
to eradicate the unnatural and prepoſterous amours of his 
time, which he efteems the ſovereign and principal re- 
medy, viz. That the publick opinion condemns them 
that the poets, and all other writers, relate fad ſtories of 

them. 
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* Theſe are an ignorant people, who are ſaid to live only upon 
rapine. They who know nothing of the country, need only read 
Froiſfart, vol. ii. c. 169, 69, and 174. and they will perceive why 
Montaigne ſets Touraine in oppoſition to them. 

+ Herodotus, lib. iii. p. 200. As to the cuſtom of the Indians 
eating the bodies of their dead parents, ſee Sextus Empyricus Pyrch. 
Hypot. lib. iii. c. 24. p. 157. . 

1 Lucret, lib, ii. v. 1027. De Legibus, lib. viii. p. 645, 
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them. A recipe, by the virtue of which the moſt beau- 
tiful daughters no longer allure their father's luſts, nor 
brothers of the fingſt ſhape the deſire of their ſiſters ; 
the very fables of Thyeſtes, OEdipus, and Macareus, 
having with the harmony of their ſong infuſed this whol- 
ſome belief into the tender brains of infants. Chaſtity is in 
truth an amiable virtue, the utility of which is ſufficiently 
known ; but to manage and ſet it off according to nature, 
is as difficult, as it is eaſy to do it according to cuſtom, 
laws and precepts. The ſcrutiny into the fundamental and 
univerſal reaſons is difficult; and our maſters, by ſkim- 
ming lightly over them, or not daring ſo much as to grope 
for them, precipitate themſelves at firſt daſh into the pri- 
vilege of cuſtom, in which they pride themſelves and tri- 
umph. They who will not ſuffer themſelves to be drawn 
from this original, ſcarce commit an error ſtill greater, 
and ſubmit themſelves to wild opinions ; witneſs Chry- 
ſippus *; who, in ſo many of his writings, has ſhewn the 
ridiculous light in which he look'd upon inceſtuous con- 
junctions of what nature ſoever. 

Whoever would diſengage himſelf from this violent 
prejudice of cuſtom, will find many things received 
without ſcruple, which have no other foundation but the 
hoary head and furrowed face of cuſtom ; but when this 
maſk is taken off, and things referred to the deciſion of 
truth and reaſon, he will find his judgment, as.it were, 
quite overthrown, and yet reſtored to a ſtate much more 
jure. For example, I would then aſk him, what can be 
more ſtrange than to ſee people obliged to obey laws 
which they never underſtood, and to be bound in all their 
domeſtick affairs, marriages, grants, wills, tales, and 

urchaſes, to rules which they cannot poſſibly know, 
| bake neither written nor publiſhed in their own lan- 
guage, and of which they muſt neceſſarily pay for the in- 
terpretation and uſes ; not according to the ingenious ſenti- 
ment of Socrates, who adviſed his king to make the traf- 
fick and negociation of his ſubjeQs free and lucrative to 
them, and to charge their quarrels and debates with hea- 
vy taxes; but by a monſtrous opinion to make a traffick 
ol reaſon itſelf, and to make the laws as current as mer- 
chandize. I think myſelf obliged to fortune, that (as our 

w hiſtorians 
* Sextus Empyricus Pyrrh. Hypot. lib. i. c. 14. p. 31. 
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hiſtorians ſay) it was a Gaſcon gentleman, a country- 
man of mine, that was the firſt that oppoſed Charlemain, 
when he attempted to impoſe Latin and imperial laws, 
ON us. 

What fight can there be more ſavage, than to ſee * a 
nation, where cuſtom has made it lawful to ſell the of- 
fice of a judge, and to buy ſentences with ready 
money, and where juftice is legally denied to the party 
who has not wherewithal to pay for it; and where this 
merchandize is in ſo great credit, as to form a fourth 
eſtate in the government, viz. of lawyers, to be added 
to the three ancient ones in the church, the nobility and 
the people; which fourth eſtate having the laws in their 
hands, and the ſovereign power over men's lives and 
fortunes, forms a body ſepatate from the nability. From 
hence it comes to paſs, that there are double laws, thoſe 
of honour, and thoſe of juſtice, in many things direct- 
ly oppoſite to one another; the nobles as rigorouſly con- 
demning a lie ſuffered, as the others do a he revenged. 
By the martial law of arms, he who puts up an affront, 
ſhall be degraded from all nobility and honour; and by 
the civil law, he who takes revenge, incurs a capital 
puniſhment. He who has recourſe to the laws to obtain 
ſatisfaction for an injury done to his honour, diſgraces 
himſelf; and he who does not, is puniſhed by the laws : 
And of theſe two branches, ſo different, yet both of 
them referring to one head. Thoſe have the care of 
peace, theſe of war ; thoſe the profit, theſe the honour ; 
thoſe wiſdom, . theſe of virtue; thoſe the privilege of 
ſpeech, theſe of action; thoſe juſtice, theſe valour ; 
thoſe reaſon, theſe iorce ; thoſe the long robe, theſe 
the ſhort one. 

As for matters of indifference, ſuch as apparel, where 
is the perſon who is for reducing it to the true end of 
wearing it, which is the ſervice and convenience of the 
body, upon which its original grace and decency de- 

end. Among the moſt whimſical that I think can be 
invented, Iwill mention to him our ſquare caps, that 
long tail of twitted velvet which hangs down from our 
women's heads with its whimſical trinkets, and that idle 
| bawble 


* Prance, where this diſorder has even increaſed fince Montaigne's 
time, and where it is like to laſt as long as the monarchy itſelf., 
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bawble of the model of a member, we cannot in modeſty 
ſo much as mention, and which, nevertheleſs we make 
publick parade with. 

Theſe conſiderations, however, will not prevail upon 
any man of underſtanding to decline the common 
mode: Tho' I cannot help thinking, that all ſingu- 
lar and far-fetched faſhions are rather marks of folly 
and vain affeQation, than of right reaſon ; and that 
the wiſe man ought in his own mind to retire from the 
crowd, and there keep his ſoul at liberty, and in vigour 
to judge freely of things, while nevertheleſs, as to out- 
ward appearance, he ought intirely to conform to the 
faſhions and forms of the time. Publick ſociety has no- 
thing to do with our private opinions; but as for the reſt, 
namely, our actions, our labour, our lives and fortunes, 
they muſt be bent and devoted to the publick ſervice, 
and to the common opinions, as the great and good So- 
crates refuſed to fave his life by diſobedience to the ma- 
giſtrate, though a very unjuſt and wicked one: For it is 
the rule of rules, and the general law of all laws, that 
every perſon ſhould obſerve thoſe of the place where 


he is. 


- 


Nspors tmro9a Toiow EYXwelo . | 
Proceed we now to another topic. It is a matter o 
great doubt whether there is more profit than harm in 
changing a law that has been once received, be it what 
it will; foraſmuch as a ſyſtem of government is like 
to a building of divers parts, fo joined together, that it is 
impoſſible to ſtir or ſhake any of them without affecting the 
reſt. The legiſlator of the Thurians made an order +, that 
whoever offered to abolith any of the old laws, or to eſta- 
bliſh a new one, ſhould come before the people with a hal- 
ter about his neck, to the end, that, if the innovation was 
not unanimouſly approved, he ſhould be ſtrangled on the 
ſpot. And that of Lacedzmon f, made it the buſineſs of 
his life to get a faithful promiſe from his citizens, that 
they would not infringe any of his. ordinances. 'l he Ep- 
horus 5, who ſo rudely cut the two ſtrings which Phry- 
| nis 


* In Excerp. Gratianis, p. 397. + Charondas in Diodorus 
of Sicily. lib. xii. c. 4. 1 Lycurgus. See his life by Plutarch, ch. 
21. Plutarch, in his notable ſayings of the Lacedæmonians, 


calls this Ephorus, Einerepes. Valer. Max. lib. ii. c. 6. ſect. 7. 
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nis had added to muſick, never ſtood to examine whether 
that addition made a better harmony; it was enough to 
him to condemn the invention, becauſe it was an altera- 
tion of the old compoſition: Which alſo is the meaning 
of the old ruſty ſword of juſtice carried before the ma- 
giſtracy of Marſeilles. For my part, I have an averſion 
to novelty of what complection ſoever, and have rea- 
ſon, having been an eye witneſs of its miſchievous con- 
ſequences. The innovation which has for ſo many years 
oppreſſed this kingdom (of France) has not indeed di- 
realy done all the miſchief it has ſuffered, but it may be 
ſaid, with ſome colour of reaſon, that it has accidentally 
fomented and produced all, both the evils and diſtreſſes 
that are ſince continued, both without and againft it, and 
that the ſaid diſorders are chargeable on the ſaid inno- 
vation. 

Heu patior telis wulnera facta meis *. i. e. 

Alas! the Wounds by which I ſmart, 

My own ſharp Weapons did impart. 

They who give a ſhock to a ſtate, are ready to be the 
firſt who are ſwallowed up in its ruin. The fruits of a 
publick commotion are ſeldom enjoyed by the perſon 
who fomented it He only diſturbs the water for others 
to catch the fiſh. The unity and contexture of this 
monarchy, in this great ſtructure. having been remark- 
ably broken and diſſolved in its old age, by this innova- 
tion, has made way for the entrance of the like injuries. 
The royal Majeſty does not eaſily fink from the ſummit 
to the middle, but tumbles headlong from the middle to 
the foundation. But if the inventors do the moſt miſ- 
chief, the imitators are the more criminal to follow ex- 
amples, of which they have felt and punithed both the 
horror and the evil: and if there be any degree of hor- 
ror, even in doing ill, the latter owe to the former the 
glory of inventing, and the courage of making the firſt 
effort. New diſorders of all kinds derive ideas and pre- 
cedents for diiturbing our government from this original 
and plentiful ſource. We read in our very laws made 
for the remedy of this primitive evil, the firſt eſſays of 
bad enterprizes of all kinds, and the excuſe made for 
them. And what Tbucrydides ſays of the civil wars in his 

time, 


Ovid. in epiſt. of Phillis to Demophoon, v. 48. 
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time, is applicable to us, that, to palliate publick vices, 
their true names are ſophiſticated and ſoftened by new 
ones, which are not ſo harſh. It is however to reform 
our conſciences and opinions. Honeſta oratio eſt ®, 
i e. it is a plauſible ſpeech ; but the beſt plea for inno- 
vation is very dangerous: and, to ſpeak my thoughts with 
freedom, it ſeems to me to be great ſelt-love and pre- 
ſumption in a man, to ſet ſuch a value upon his own 
opinions, that the publick peace muſt abſolutely be de- 
ſtroyed, to eſtabliſh them, and a multitude of inevitable 
evils introduced into his own country, together with fo 
dreadful a corruption of manners as a civil war, and the 
charges on the ſtate in a matter of ſuch conſequence, al- 
ways brings in its train, Is it not bad management to 
ſet up ſo many certain and palpable vices againſt errors 
that are doubtful and diſputable ? Are there any views 
worſe than theſe committed againſt a man's own conſci- 
ence, and the natural light ot his own reaſon? the ſe- 
nate, upon its diſpute with the people concerning the ad- 
miniſtration of their religion, preſumed to make uſe of 
this evaſive argument,F * Ad Deos id magis quam ad ſe 
« pertinere ; ipſos vituros, ne ſacta ſua polluantur :? i. e. 
that this affair was not ſo much their concern as that of 
the gods, who would themſelves take care that their 
ſacred myſteries were not polluted ; according to the an- 
ſwer which the oracle returned to thoſe of Delphos, who, 
in the Median war, dreading an invaſion from the, Per- 
ſians, enquired of Apollo what they ſhould do with the 
ſacred treaſure of his temple, whether they ſhould hide 
it, or carry it elſewhere. To which the god return'd 
for anſwer, *. that they ſhould not | remove any thing, 
but only take care of themſelves, foraſmuch as he was 
* ſufficient to take care of his own property.“ The chriſ- 
tian religiox has all the marks of juſtice and utility to an 
extreme degree, but none more manifeſt; than the ſtrict 
recommendation of obedience to magiſtrates, and the 
maintenance of the police. What a marvellous inſtance 
of this has the divine wiſdom left us, who, in eftabliſh- 


In 
Terence Andr. act 1. fc. 1. v. 104. 8 
+ Tit. Liv. x. c. 6. The application which Montaigne here makes 
of theſe words of Livy, agrees by no means with the conſtruction 
they bear in that hiſtorian, as all who will be at the trouble to conſult 
him may perceive. I Herodot. lib. viii. p. 539, 540. 
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ing the ſalvation of mankind, and in conducting this his 
glorious victory over death and fin, choſe to do it only in 
conformity to our political government, and ſubmitted 
his progreſs, and the conduct of ſo ſublime and ſaluti- 
ferous an operation, to the blindneſs and injuſtice of our 
obſervations and cuſtoms ; ſuffering the innocent blood 
to be ſhed of ſo many of his choſen favourites, and bear- 
ing with the loſs of ſuch a number of years, to the ma- 
turing of this ineſtimable fruit? there is a wide difference 
betwixt the cafe of one who complies with the forms and 
laws of his country, and of another that undertakes to re- 
. and change them. The firſt pleads in his excuſe 
implicity, obedience and example, ſo that whatever he 

does, it cannot be imputed to malice, but at the worſt to 
misfortune, Quit eſt enim, quem non moveat clariſſimis mo- 
numentis teſlata, conſignatague antiquitas * ? i e. Who is 
there that is not touched with reſpect for antiquity, 
ſealed and confirmed by the moſt illuſtrious teſtimonies? 
beſides what Iſocrates ſays, that deficiency is more 2 
ſharer in moderation than exceſs ; the laſt is in a track 
much more rugged +: for he who buſies himſelf to 
chooſe and alter, uſurps the authority of judging, and 
muſt take it upon himſelf to diſcover the defect of what 
he is for removing, and the benefit of what he is about 
to introduge. This conſideration, as vulgar as it is, is 
that whieh fix'd me in my ſeat, and kept the rein upon 
even the raſheſt part of my youth, ſo as not to burthen 
my ſhoulders with fo dead a weight, as to render myſelf 
reſponſible for a ſcience of ſuch importance, and to pre- 
ſume in that ſtate to do what in my more mature judg- 
ment I durſt not attempt in the moſt eaſy thing | had 
ever learned, and wherein the raſhneſs of judging does 
no harm, it ſeeming to me very unjuſt to go about to 
ſubject publick and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms and inſtitutions 
to 


* Cicerodedivinatione, lib. i. c 40. 

+ All that follows from the wor s, he who buſies himſelf,* to the 
Paſſage from Cicero incluſively ending thus, not by Zeno, Clean- 
* thes, nor Chryſppus,” is not to be found in the folio edition by 
Abel Angelier, printed at Paris in 1599, three years after the death 
of our author; nor in another folio edition printed at Paris by Michael 
Blageant in 1640. I leave it to the reader to judge, whether this 
addition be Mogtaigne's or not ; but I thought myſelf obliged to inſert 
it in this edition, becauſe I not only find it in the edition printed at 
Paris ſince 1640, but in one printed at Leyden in 168g, 
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to the weakneſs and inſtability of private fancy, (for pti- 
vate tea ſon has only a private juriſdiction) and to make 
that incroachment upon the divine laws, which no go- 
vernment would ſufter upon the civil laws; with which 
the human reaſon has much more concern than with the 
former, yet are they ſovereignly judged by their own 
proper judges ; and the utmoſt ſufficiency ſerves only to 
explain and extend the cuſtom derived from it, and not 
to divert, nor make any innovation in it. If ſometimes 
the divine providence has fuperſeded the rules to which 
it has neceſſarily reſtrained us, it is not to give us a diſ- 
penſation from them. Theſe are only ſtrokes of the di- 
vine hand, which we muſt not imitate, but admire, and 
extraordinary examples that purpoſely and particularly 
prove the kind of miracles which it offers us for a mani- 
feſtation of its almighty power, above our rules and ca- 
pacity, which it were a folly and impiety to attempt to 
imitate, and which we ought not to follow, but to con- 
template with aſtoniſhment, they being acts peculiar to 
the efſence of him by whom they are performed, and 
not perſonal to us. Cotta declares very opportunely, 
when matters of religion are the ſubject, I hearken to T. 
Coruncanus, P. Scipio, P. Scævola the high prieſts ; but 
I give no ear to Zeno, Cleanthes, or Chryſippus *. In 
our preſent. quarrel, where there are a hundred articles 
to be {truck out and put in, articles that are alſo of very 
great importance, God knows, how many there are who 
can boaſt of their having nicely underſtood the grounds 
and reaſons of both the parties. It is a number, if it 
amounts to a number, that would not be very able to 
diſturb us. But what becomes of all the reſt of the 
poſſe ? under what enſigns do they rank? the caſe is the 
ſame with them as with other weak and ill applied me- 
dicines, whereby the humours they are deſigned to purge 
off, are only fermented, exaſperated and inflamed in the 
conflict, and left till behind. The medicine was too 
weak to purge us, but ſtrong enough to weaken us, ſo 
that we cannot get rid of it, and receive no effect from 

its operation, but inward pains of long duration. 
So it is, nevertheleſs, that fortune, ſay what we will, 
preſents us ſometimes with a neceſſity ſo urgent, that it 
18 


Cic. de Natura Deorum, lib. iti. c. 2. 
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is requiſite the laws ſhould give place to it: And where 
oppoſition is made to the increaſe of an innovation which 
intrudes itſelf by violence, for a man to keep himſelf in 
all places and things within bounds and rules againft 
theſe who are at full liberty to do what they liſt, and to 
whom all things are lawful that may ſerve to advance 
their deſign, and who have no other law nor rule but to 
purſue their own advantage, is a dangerous obligation 
and inequality. 

Auditum nocendi perfido preftat fides *. 

The naked truth does her fair breaſt diſarm, 

And gives to treachery a power to harm. 

Foraſmuch as the ordinary diſcipline of a healthful 

ſtate does not provide againſt theſe extraordinary acci- 
dents, it preſuppoſes a body that ſupports itſelf in its 
principal members and offices, and a common conſent 
to its obedience and obſervation. To proceed, according 
to law, is a cold and heavy conſtrained work, and not 
fit to make head againſt a licentious and unbridled pro- 
ceeding. It is known, that thoſe great perſonages, Octa- 
vius and Cato, in the two civil wars of Sylla and Czfar, 
are to this day reproached, that they choſe to let their 
country ſuffer the laſt extremities, rather than to relieve it 
at the expence of its laws, or to make any ſtir, For, in 
truth, in theſe laſt neceſlities, wherein there is no reme- 
dy, it would, peradventure, be more diſcreet to ſtoop and 
yield a little to receive the blow, than by oppoſing, wich- 
out any poſſibility of doing good, to make way tor vio- 
lence to trample every thing under foot; and it were bet- 
ter to make the laws do what they can, fince they can- 
not do what they would. After this manner did he who 
ſuſpended them for twenty-four hours; and he who for 
once ſhifted a day in the calendar; and that other, viz. 
Alexander the great , who in the month of June made a 
ſecond May. I he Lacedzmonians themſelves, ſuch reli- 
gious obſervers as they were of the laws of their country, 
being ſtraitened by their own law, which prohibited the 
* 4＋ of the ſame man to be admiral twice; and, on 
the other hand, their affairs neceſſarily requiring that 


Lyſander ſhould fill that office again, they made one Ara- 
cus 


® Seneca, in Oedip. act 3. v. 693. f See his life by Plutarch, 
in cap. 5. of Amyot's tranilation. 
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cus admiral, tis true, but withal Lyſander was ſupetin- 
tendent of the * marine. And, by the ſame policy, one 
of their ambaſſadors being ſent to the Athenians to obtain 
the alteration of ſome decree, and Pericles remonſtratin 
to him that it was forbid to take away the tablet, or re- 
giſter wherein a law had been ingroſſed, adviſed him only 
to turn it over, foraſmuch as this was not prohibited f. 
And Plutarch commtnds Philopœmen, that whereas born 
to command, he knew not only how to command ac- 
cording to the laws, but alſo to 4 over-rule the 
laws themſelves, when the publick neceſſity requir- 
ed it. 


CH AP. XXIII. Different events from the ſame 
counſel. 


I a AMYOT 5. great almoner of France gave me 

this hiſtory one day, to the honour of a prince of 
ours (who, tho' of foreign extraction, was our's in very 
deed) that in the time of our firſt troubles, at the ſiege of 
Roan, that prince being advertiſed by the queen (mo- 
ther to the king) of a plot that was formed againſt his 
life, and being particularly informed by his letters who 
was to be the chief conductor of it, viz. a gentleman of 
Anjou, or Maine, who at that time commonly came to 
the prince's palace for that purpoſe, he did not communi- 
cate his intelligence to any one perſon in the whole world, 
but going, the next day, to St. Catherine's mount, where 
was our battery againſt Roan (which we at that time laid 
ſiege to) attended by the ſaid great almoner, and another 
biſhop, he took notice of this very gentleman, who had 
been deſcribed to him, and ſent for him. When he came 
before him, the prince finding him pale, and trembling 
with the conſciouſneſs of his guilt, he ſaid to him, Mr. 
- you miſtruſt, I find, what I have to ſay to 
« you, and your very countenance ſhews it; it is in vain 
to think of hiding any thing from me, for I am fo well 
informed of your buſineſs, that you will only make bad 


* worle, 
Plutarch in the life of Lyſander, cap. 4. + Idem, in the 
life of Pericles, cap. 18. I In the compariſon of Titus Quintus 


Flaminius with Philopœmen, towards the end. § The cele- 
brated tranſlator of Plutarch. EET: 
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* worſe, by an attempt to conceal it; you very well 
* know, ſuch a thing and ſuch a thing, which were the 
* links and limits to the moſt ſecret parts in the plot; and 
© therefore, as you value your life, do not fail to confeſs 
the ttuth of the whole deſign to me.” When the poor 
man found he was detected, (for the whole affair had 
been diſcovered to the queen by one of the accomplices) 
be had nothing to do, but with folded hands was going 
to throw himſelf at the feet of the prince to implore his 
mercy and forgiveneſs ; but the prince prevented him, 
and proceeded to aſk him as follows? * Pray, did I ever 
do any thing to diſoblige you? Have I from any parti- 
* cular ſpite offended any that belonged to you? It is 
not above three weeks that | have known you; what 
* inducement could you have to aim at my lite? To 
this the gentleman anſwered with a faultering voice, 
That he had no particular reaſon for it, but the inter- 
« eſt of the cauſe of his party in general; and that he 
* had been perſuaded by ſome of them, that it would be 
a very pious att to extitpate ſo powerful an enemy to 
* their religion by any means whatſoever. Well, * ſaid 
the prince, I will now let you ſee how much more a- 
* miable is the religion I maintain than that which you 
profels ; your's has adviſed you to murder me without 
giving me a hearing, and without any provocation; 
whereas mine commands me to forgive you, tho' you 
know in your conſcience that you would have killed me 
without any reaſon. Get you from hence inſtantly, 
and let me fee you no more here; and if you are wile, 
chuſe honeſter men to be of your counſel in future de- 
ſigns.” 
The emperor Auguſtus, being in Gaul, had certain 
intelligence of a conſpiracy which was formed againſt 
him by Lucius Cinna, for which he reſolved to make an 
example of him *; and, for that purhole, ſummoned a 
council of his friends to meet him next day; but the 
night preceding he was very unealy in his mind to think 
that he was going to put to death a young gentleman of 
a good family, nephew to Pompey the great, which made 
him break out into theſe complaints, What! ſhall if be 
* ſaid 
* See Seneca, in his treatiſe of clemency, lib. i, cap. 9. from 
whence the whole ſtory is here trauſcribed verbatim. 
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* ſaid that I live in terror and alarm, and ſuffer my aſ- 
ſaſſin to walk abroad at his full liberty? Shall he go 
« unpuniſhed, after having conſpired againſt my life; a 


* life which I have hitherto defended: in ſo many civil 


* wars, and ſo many battles both by land and fea, and 
after I had eſtabliſhed univerſal peace in the world? 
Shall the man be pardoned after he had determined not 
only to murder, but to facrifice me ?* For the plot was 
laid to kill him while he was aſſiſting in ſome ſacrifice. 
After this he remained for ſome time filent, but then he 
began again, in a louder note, to exclaim againſt himſelf, 
ſaying, Why liveſt thou, it it be a thing of ſuch im- 
portance to ſo many people that thou ſhouldeſt die? 
Will there be no end to thy revenge and cruelty ? Is 
thy life of ſo much worth, that ſo much miſchief muſt 
be done to preſerve it ?” s 
Livia, his wife, perceiving him in this perplexity, 
Will you for once, faid ſhe, be adviſed by a woman? 
Do as the phyſicians do, when the common remedies 
do no good, they make trial of the contrary. You have 
not done yourſelf any good hitherto by your ſeverity. 
Lepidus has followed Savidenus ; Murena Lepidus ; 
Czpio Murena ; Ignatius Czpio. Begin now and try 
how lenity and clemency will ſucceed. Cinna is found 
guilty, pardon him, it will be out of his power to hurt 
thee hereafter, and ſuch forgiveneſs will redound to thy 
* honour.” 2 75 | 
Auguſtus, very glad that he had met with an advocate 
of his own humour, thanked his wife; and diſmiſſing 
his friends whom he had ſummoned to council, order- 
ed that Cinna ſhould be brought to him all alone; which 
being done, he commanded every one out of the room, 
and when he was, by his appointment, “ ſeated in a 
| chair, 


«2 0 > ® «a4 @v 


* This circumſtance, expreſly noted by Seneca, is not immaterial, 
becauſe it ſhews us the manners of that age; and therefore 1 think 
that the celebrated Corneille did well to make uſe of it 3n his tra- 
gedy of Cinna A king who ſhould think it derogatory to his royalty 
ever to ſee his ſubjects ſitting ia his preſence, would have but a very 
diminutive idea ot grandeur, which does not depend on diſtinctions of 
this kind. A king truly refpeQtable, may freely diſpenſe with this 
liberty, without riſking the loſs of any thing, any more than Auguttus, 
Trajan or Marcus Aurelius. 
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chair, he ſpoke to him after this manner; In the firſt 
place, Cinna, I defire you would hear me patiently ; 
do not interrupt me while I am ſpeaking, after which I 
„will give thee time and leiſure to anſwer me. Thou 
knoweſt, Cinna, that having taken thee priſoner in the 


againſt me, but was my enemy by birth, I ſaved thy life, 
gave thee all thy eſtate, and enabled thee to live ſo 
well, and fo much at thy eaſe, that the victor even en- 
vied the condition of the vanquiſhed. The ſacerdotal 
office which thou madeſt ſuit to me for, I conferred 
upon thee, after having refuſed it to others whoſe anceſ- 
tors always bore arms for me; and yet, after having 
done fo much to oblige thee, thou haſt undertaken to kill 
* me! Cinna crying out at this, that he was very far from 
harbouring ſo wicked a thought, Auguſtus ſtopped him 
ſhort, by ſay ing. Cinna, thou doſt nut keep thy promiſe ; 
thou didſt aſſure me that I ſhould not be interrupted ; 
yes, vou did undertake to kill me at ſuch a time and 
place, in ſuch company, and in ſuch a manner.” At 
which words, ſeeing Cinna aſtoniſhed and ſilent, not for 
having broke his promiſe to be ſilent, but from the ſting of 
his conſcience, * What, continued Auguitus, was your 
* reaſon for doing this? Was it to be made emperor? Ve- 
rily the public affairs are in a bad ſtate, if I am the on- 
ly man in the way of thy advancement to the empire. 
'Thou art not ſo much as able to defend thy own fami- 
ly, and waſt lately nonſuited in a cauſe by a meer li- 
bertine, What! will nothing avail thee but to attempt 
the ruin of Czſar? I give up the cauſe, it there is none 
but me to obſtruct thy hopes. Dot thou imagine that 
Paulus Fabius, the Coſſæans and Servilians, and fo many 
Patricians, not only noble by title, but ſuch as honour 
their nobility by their virtue, will bear with thee ?“ Af- 
ter a great deal more tliat he iaid to him, (for he talked to 
him above two whole hours) Now, go thy wav, faid 
he, I give thee that lite, Cinna, as a traitor, and a parri- 
* cide, which I gave thee heretoſote as an enemy. Let 
« friendſhip commence betwixt us from this day torwards 
© let us try which of us two is the honeſter man, 
© I who have given thee thy lite, or thou who haſt re- 
* ceived it.“ And thus he took his leave of him. Some 


time 
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enemy's camp, when thou not only didſt bear arms 
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time after he preferred him to the conſular dignity, 
complaining that he had not the confidence to demand 
it, had a ſtrong friendſhip for him, and made him ſole 
heir to his eſtate. Now from the time of this accident, 
which betel Auguſtus in the fortieth year of bis age, there 
was never any conſpiracy or attempt formed againit him, 
and he thereby reaped a juſt reward for his clemency ; 
but it did not turn out fo well for our prince, in the 
preceding ſtory, for his lenity was not fuilicient to ſecure 
him from falling into the ſnares of the like treaſon ; fo 
vain and frivolous a thing is human prudence, and in 
ſpite of all our counſels, projects and precautions, fortune 
is always the miſtreſs of events. 

We repute phy ſicians fortunate, when they hit upon a 
lucky cure; as if their's was the only art that could not 
maintain its own ground, that its baſis was too weak to 
ſupport itſelt by its own ſtrength, and as it no other art 
ſtood in need of the aſſiſtance of fortune in its operations. 
For my part, I have as good, or as bad an opinion of 
phyſick as you pleaſe, for, God be thanked, we hold no 
correſpondence. I think differently from other men; for! 
always heartily deſpiſe it; and when | am ſick, inſtead of 
entering into a compoſition with it, I begin yet more to 
deteſt and dread it ; and when friends preſs me to take 
phyſick, I tell them to give me time, at leaſt till I am re- 
ſtored to my health and ſtrength, that l may be the bet- 
ter able to ſupport the violence and danger of their po- 
tion. I leave nature to its operation, and am prepoſſeſſed 
with an opinion, that it is ſufficiently armed with teeth 
and talons to defend itſelf when attacked, and to main- 
tain that contexture of which it abhors the diſſolution; 
for I am afraid, that the endeavour to alliſt it when it 
grapples with the diſeaſe, would really give aid not to 
nature, but to its adverſary, and that it would create 
new difficulties. 

Now, I ſay, that fortune has a great ſhare, not in phy- 
ſick only, but in ſeveral other more certain arts. The 
poetick ſallies which tranſport and raviſh their author 
out of himſelf, why ſhould we not aſcribe them to his 
good fortune, ſince the poet himſelf confeſſes they exceed 
his capacity, and acknowledges them to proceed from 
ſomething elſe than himſelf, and has them no more in his 

own 
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own power, than the orators ſay they have in their power 
thoſe extraordinary motions and agitations that ſometimes 
puſh them beyond their deſign? 

So in painting, ſtrokes ſhall ſometimes ſlip from the hand 
of the painter, ſo ſurpaſſing both his fancy and ſkill, as to 
excite both his admiration and aftoniſhment. Nay, fortune 
does yet morefplainly demonſtrate; the ſhare ſhe has in all 
works of this Kind, by the elegancies and beanties that 
appear in them, not only beyond the intention, but even 
without the knowledge of the artiſt himſelf. A judicious 
reader often finds out in another man's writings perfecti- 
ons different from what were either intended or perceived 
by the author, and gives them a richer conſtruction and 
complexion.” | - 1 T7 % Hast 

And, as to military enterprizes, every one ſees what 
a good ſhare fortune has in them. Even in our counſels 
and deliberations there muſt certainly be a mixture of 

ood and bad Juck, for all our wiſdom can do avails very 
Pele. The more acute and quick it is, the weaker; it finds 
itſelf, and the more diffident it is of itſelf. I am of Sylla's 
opinion; and when 1 look more. nicely into the moſt 
glorious exploit of war, I perceive, methinks, that. the 
conductors of them make uſe of deliberation and counſel] 
only for form- ſake, leaving the beſt ſhare of the enter- 
prize to fortune, and, depending upon her aid, tranſgreſs 
at every turn the bounds of all conſultation. There happen 
ſometimes accidental alacrities and ſtrange furies in their 
deliberations, which prompt them moſt commonly to 
take the moſt improbable courſe, and ſwell their courage 
beyond the bounds of reaſon. From hence it fails out, 
that many great commanders of old, to give a ſanction 
to their raſn reſolutions, have told their ſoldiers, that 
they were induced thereto by ſome inſpiration, omen, or 
prognoſtick. * | 
herefore, in this uncertainty and perplexity, owing 
to our incapacity to diſcern and chuſe what is of the 
greateſt advantage, by reaſon of the ditficulties that are 
derived from the various accidents of things, I think, 
that tho' no other conſideration ſhould be our motive, the 
ſureſt way would be to pitch upon that courſe which is 
moſt juſt and honourable ; and, as the ſhorteſt way is not 
evident, to keep always in the direct path; foraſmuch as 
Vol. I. G in 
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in the two inſtances I have juſt now mentioned, it is not 
to be doubted that it was more noble and generous in him 
who had received the injury to pardon it, than if he acted 
otherwiſe ; and if the firſt was diſappointed in it, he is 
not to be blamed for his good intention, it not being a 
clear point whether, if he had ated a contrary part, he 
would have eſcaped the iſſue to which ſ was doomed 
by his deſtiny, and have loſt the reputation of ſuch an act 
of humanity. | | 
In hiſtory, there are many inſtances of perſons under 
this impreſſion of fear, by which moſt of them have 
been impelled, to obviate the conſpiracies . that were 
forming againſt them, by revenge and puniſhment, but 
I find very few to whom this remedy has been of ſer- 
vice: witneſs many of the Roman emperors. Who- 
ever finds himſelf in this danger, ought not to expect 
much either from his ſtrength or his vigitance : for how 
difficult is it for a man to guard againſt an enemy who 
wears the countenance-of the moſt officious friend we 
have; and to know the inclination and inward ſentiments 
of thoſe who are preſent with us? It is to very little pur- 
poſe for a man to have a guard of foreigners, and to be 
always fenced about by files of men in arms, ſince who- 
ever does not value his own life, will always be maſter of 
that of another man. | 

Moreover, that continual ſuſpicion which makes a 
prince jealous of all mankind, muſt needs be a ſtrange tor- 
ment'to him. Therefore it was that Dion, being warned 
that Callippus watched for opportunities to take away his 
life, never had the heart to enquire particularly into the 
matter, ſaying, he had rather die, than live in fuch miſe- 
ries, to be upon his guard, not only againſt his enemiee, 
but againſt his friends . Alexander aQted this part 
with more ſpirit and reſolution by the effect, when, be- 
ing adviſed by a letter from Parmenio, that Philip, his 
darling phyſician, was brib'd with money by Darius, to 
poiſon him, at the ſame time that he gave the very lei- 
ter to Philip to read, ſwallowed the dote he had brought 
him +. Was not this a declaration of his reſolution, 


that if his friends bad a mind to diſpatch him out of the 
world, 


Plutarch in the notable ſayings of the ancient kings. 
+ Quiatus Curtius, lib. iii. c. 6. 
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world, to give them free liberty to do it? This prince is 
the ſovereign precedent of hazardous actions; but I do 
not know whether, in all his life, there be another paſ- 


ſage that demonſtrates more conſtancy than this, or any 
noble action of his that ſhines with ſo much luſtre. © 


They who preach up to princes ſuch a circumſpect diffi- 
dence, under colour of dictating for their ſecurity, do 
only preach to their ruin and diſhonour. Nothing truly 
noble is atchieved without hazard. I know a perſon na- 
turally of a very enterprizing, heroick courage, whoſe 
good fortune is continually prevented by ſuch perſuaſions 
as theſe; that he keep thoſe only about him whom he 
knows to beibis friends; that he hearken to no reconci- 
Ration with his old enemies; that he keep retired to him- 
ſelf, and not venture his perſon with hands ſtronger than 
his own, what promile foever may be made to him, or 
what proſpe& ſoever he may have of advantage. I know 
another, who has unexpectedly made his fortune by fol- 
lowing quite contrary advice. | 

The courage of which men fo greedily court the glo- 
ry, is diſplayed, upon occaſion, as magnificently in a 


doublet, as in a coat of mail; in a cabinet as in a camp: 


with the arm hanging down, as well as lifted up. Such 
tender and wary precaution is a mortal enemy to noble 
exploits. Scipio, in order to ſound Syphax's intention, 
leaving his army, and abandoning Spain, not yet well 
ſettled in his new conqueſt, could paſs over to Africa in 
two contemptible bottoms, to commit himſelf, in an 
enemy's country, to the power of a Barbarian king, to a 
faith unknown, without any obligation, without hoſ- 
tage, upon the fingle ſecurity of the greatneſs of his 
own courage, of his own fortune, and the promiſe of 
his elevated hopes. Habita fides iplam plerumque 
* fidem obligat , i. e. The confidence we repole 
in another, often procures a return of the like confi- 
dence. On the contrary, for a life of ambition and 
eclat, it is neceflary to hold a ſtiff rein upon ſuſpicion. 
Fear and diffidence invite and draw on injury. I he moſt 
jealous of our kings (Lewis XI.) eſtabliſhed his affairs 
chiefly by voluatanly truſting his enemies with his life 
and liberty, -manifeſting thereby his intire confidence in 

G 2 | them, 

* Livius, 
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them, to the end that they might repoſe the fame in him. 
Cæſar only oppoſed the authority of his countenance, and 
the ſharpneſs of his rebukes to his armed legions that mu- 
tinied againſt him; and he truſted ſo much to himſelf and 
his fortune, that he was not afraid to abandon and com- 
mit it to a ſeditious and rebellious army 
: | —etit aggere fulti 
Ceſpitis, intrepidus wultu, meruitque timeri 
Nil metuens *. | 
Upon a parapet of turf he ſtood, 
His manly face with reſolution ſhone ; 
And chill'd the mutineers inflanied blood, 
Challenging fear from all by fearing none. | 
But it is true withal, this undaunted een 
be repreſented to perfection, and to the life, but by ſuch 
as are not affrighted by the apprehenſion of death, and 
the worſt that can happen; for to offer a trembling reſo- 
lution, which is ever doubtful and uncertain, for = ſer- 
vice of our important reconciliation, is nothing to the 
urpoſe. It is an excellent way for a perſon to win the 
heart and good-will of another, to offer his ſervice and 
truſt to him, provided it be freely and unconſtrained by 
neceſſity, and that he maniſeſt a pure and entire confi- 
dence in him, and a countenance clear of the leaſt cloud 
of ſuſpicion. When I was a boy, I ſaw a gentleman, a 
commanding officer in a great city, who, on occaſion of 
a popular commotion and fury, in order to ſuppreſs. it in 
the bud, went out of a place where he was very ſecure, 
and committed himſelf, to the mercy of the turbulent 
rabble; but it was ill for him that he did ſo, for he was 
there miſerably killed. But, nevertheleſs, I do not think 
he was ſo much to blame in going out, as his memory is 
enerally charged with, as for having choſen a method of 
fabwiGon and meekneſs, and for endeavouring to appeaſe 
this ſtorm, rather by being a follower than a leader, 
and by intreaty rather than remonſtrance. And I am in- 
clined to believe, that a graceful ſeverity, with a ſoldier- 
like way of commandirg, full of ſeverity and confidence, 
ſuitable to his rank, and the dignity of his office, would 
have ſucceeded better with him, at leaſt, he would have 


died with more honour and decency. There is nothing 
| 10 


#* Lucan, lib. 5. v. 316, &c. 
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ſo liitle to be expected from that many-headed monſter, 
when thus ſtirred up, as humanity and good nature. It 
is much more capable of reverence and fear. I ſhould 
alſo reproach him, that having taken a reſolution, in my 
opinion, rather brave than raſh, of throwing himſelf weak 
and naked into this tempeſtuous fea of madmen; he 
ought [boldly to have ſtemmed the tide, and not have 
ſuffered himſelf to be carried away with it; whereas, 
when he began to ſee his danger near at hand, his noſe 
happening to bleed, that eaſy ſmiling countenance 
which he had aſſumed was changed into one of fear, his 
voice and eyes ſhewing both amazement and repentance, 
and by endeavouring to ſteal away and ſecure his perſon, 
he did inflame them, and called them upon him. 

A general review was once talked of, of certain forces 
under arms; (that being the moſt likely opportunity of 


ſecret revenge, to that there is no place where it can be _ 


exerciſed with more ſafety) and it was publick and noto- 
rious that it was not ſafe for ſome to come whole princi- 
pal and neceſſaty office it was to view them. A council 
was held, and ſeveral things propoſed, as in a matter of 
difficulty, as alſo of weight and conſequence. One was, 
that they ſhould above all things avoid to give the leaſt 
token that they had ſuch a miſtruſt, and that the officers 
moſt in danger ſhouid come with ereQ and open counte- 
nances, and mingle themſelves in the files, and that in- 
ſtead of ſparing fire (to which the other opinions inclin- 
ed moſt) they j 

as a ſalvo to the ſpectators, and not to be ſparing of their 
powder. This was ſo pleaſing to the ſuſpected troops, 
that, from that time forwards, there was a mutual and 
uſeful confidence among them. 

I think, the method which Julius Cæſar took was the 
beſt that can be followed. In the firſt place, he endea- 
voured to win the hearts of his very enemies by cle- 
mency, contenting himſelf, when any conſpiracy was 
diſcovered to him, with the fingle declaration that he 
knew it before. This done, he took a noble reſolution to 
expect, without ſollicitude or fear, whatever might be 
the event, abandoning and reſigning himſelf to the care of 
the gods and fortune ; for no doubt he was in this mind 


at the very inſtant he was kill'd. | 
G 3 A 


ould ſollicit the captain to fire in platoons, 


to their cruelty, in order to rid both himſelf and them 
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A foreigner gave it out every where, that if the tyrant 


of Syracute, Dionyſius, would give a good ſum of money, 


he could inform him of a method how he might be certain 
of —_— all conſpiracies which his ſubjects might 
form 4 im. Dionyſius, hearing of it, ſent for him 
to teach him an art ſo neceſiary for his preſervation: The 
perſon told him, that there was nothing more in the art, 
than that he ſhould give him a (Roman) talent, and then 
boaſt that he had learnt a fingular ſecret from him “. 
Dionyfius approved of the contrivance, and ordered him 
600 crowns. It was not likely that he ſhould give ſo 
great a ſum to a perſon unknown, but as a reward for a 
very uſeful diſcovery, the belief of which ſerved to keep 
his enemies in awe. Princes, however, do very wiſely 
to publiſh the advices they receive of practices againſt 
their lives, in order to create an opinion that they have 

d intelligence, and that nothing can be plotted againſt 
them, of which they have not ſome tidings. The duke 
of Athens did many ridiculous things in the eſtabliſhment 
of his new tyranny over Florence ; but the moſt remark- 
able was this, that having received the firſt intelligence 
of the conſpiracies which the people were forming againft 
him, by means of Mattheo di Moroſo, their accomplice, 
he put him to death, in order to ſtifle the report, and that 
it might not be thought any man in the city diſliked his 
government. 

I remember to have formerly read a ſtory of a cer- 
tain Roman, a perſonage of dignity, who ia his flight 
from the tyranny of the Triumvirate, eſcaped a thou- 
ſand times from his purſuers by a thouſand ſubtiliies. 
It happened one day that a troop of horſe, which 
was ſent to take him, paſſed cloſe by a brake in 
which he lay hid, and narrowly miſſed him. But he, con- 
ſidering the pain and hardſhips which he had already fo 
long endured to eſcape the ſtrict and continual ſearch that 
was every where made for him, the little pleaſure he 
could hope for in ſuch a life, and how much better it was 
for him to die once for all, than to be perpetually in this 
dread, he that inſtant called them back, ſhewed them 
where he hid himſelf, and voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf 


of 


Plutarch, in the notable ſayings of the ancient kings. 
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of any farther trouble. To call upon an enemy to diſpatch 
one, leems a little too raſh ; yet 1 think, he did better 
to take that courſe, than to be continually ſhook with 
an ague, for which there was no other cure. But ſeeing 
that all the remedies which can be applied to ſuch a caſe, 
are full of uneaſiueſs and uncertainty, it is better to pre- 
pare with a good appearance for the work that may hap 
pen, and to be comforted with the conſideration, that 
we by not certain that what we ſo much dread will come 
to pals. 

a CHAP. XXIV. Of Pedantry. | 
Was often vexed, when I was a boy, to ſee a pe- 
dant always brought in as a coxcomb in the Italian 

comedies, and that the title of Maſter was in no greater 
eſteem amoaglt us; for as I was put under their tuition, 
could | help having a tenderneſs tor their reputation? 1 
endeavoured indeed to excule them from the natural diſ- 
parity that is betwixt the vulgar, and perſans of excellent 
and uncommon judgment and knowledge, foraſmuch as 
they go a quite coatrary way to one another: But in this 
I was nonpluſſed, when I found, that the men of the, 
beſt ſenſe were they who moſt heartily deſpiſed them, 
witneſs our tamous paet Du Bellay. | 

Mais je hay par ſur tout uz ſcavoir pedanteſque. 

But above all things I abominate pedantic learning. 
And they uſed to do ſo in former times; for Plutarch 
ſays, that the terms Grecian, and Scholar, were names 
of reproach and contempt among the Romans. Afﬀter- 
wards | tound, by the experience of years, that they bad 
abundant reaſon for it, and that * * magis magnos cle- 
* ricos non ſunt magis magnos ſapientes; i. e. That the 
r ſcholats are not the wiſeſt men. But how it 
ſhould come to paſs, that a mind enriched with the 
knowledge of ſo many things, does not thereby become 
the more quick and lively, and that a groſs and common 
underſtanding ſhould find room, without improving K- 
ſelf, for the diſcourſes and judgments of the molt excel- 
lent genius the world ever a mary I am yet to ſeek. 

G 4 | 

* A kind of proverb, which is only mentioned in this rough man- 


ner, to render the pretenders to learning the more ridiculous. You 
will find it in Rabelais, lib. i. cap. 29. 
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A young lady, one of the firſt of our princeſſes, ſaid to 
me once, ſpeaking of a certain perſon, that he admitted 
{d many wild and ſtrange notions, and ſuch ftrong con- 
ceptions, that his brains muſt be crowded and preſſed 
together into a Jeſs compaſs, to make room for any o- 
thers. I ſhould be ready to conclude, that as plants are 
drowned with too much moiſture, and lamps with too 
much oil, fo too much ſtudy and buſineſs has the ſame 
effect upon the operation of the mind; which being im- 
ployed and embarrafſed by a variety of matter, has no 
power to throw off the weight, which keeps it bowed, 
and, as it were, benumb'd : But it is quite otherwiſe ; 
for the mind, the fuller it is, the more it expands it- 
ſelf: and, to look back to the old times, we ſee on the 
contrary, men very ſufficient for the management of pu- 
blick affairs, great captains, and great ſtateſmen, who 
were withal men of great learning. And as to the phi- 

loſophers, who were retired from all publick affairs, 

they have ſometimes alſo been deſpiſed by the comical 
liberty of their time, their opinions and formalities, 
expoling them to ridicule, Would you make them 
judges of the merits of a law-ſuit, or of a man's ac- 
tions? They are fully prepared for it, and ſtraight be- 
gin to examine if there be life, if there be motion, if the 
man! * be any other than an ox; what is active and paſ- 
ſive,*and what fort of animals law and juſtice are. Do 
they ſpeak either of a magiſtrate, or to him, it is with 

an irreverent and uncivil freedom. Do they hear a 

F prince or a king commended, they treat him, at beſt, 

but as ap idle thepherd, who buſies himſelf only about 

milking and ſhearing his flock. Do you efteem any 

man of the more conſequence for being lord of 2000 

acres of land 1? they make a piſh at it, being accuſtom- 


— ——— —— —— —— — nn — — — 


® If Montaigne has copied this from Plato's Theatetes, p. 127. F. 
2+ it is plain by all which he. has added immediately after, that he 
has taken it from that dialogue, he has groſly miſtaken Plato's ſen- 
tiwent, who fays here no more than this, that the philoſopher is fo 
ignorant of what his neighbour does, that he ſcarce knows whether 
he is a man, or ſome other animal; 7% 70ivToy 6 u mMngicy xai 6 
tir NeNabev, & povey 3:4 ME&TIEL, aANALyY ah EL avipmrreg Equv, i 7% 
. &Xo Spie. 970 

+ Plato's Theatetes, p. 128. A. 1 Ibid. R. E. 
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ed ta claim the whole world for their poſſeſſion. Do 
you boaſt of your nobility, or being deſcended from 
ſeven rich anceſtors? they look upon you.with contempt, 
as men that have no notion of the univerſal image of na- 
ture, andthat do not conſider how many predeceflorsevery 
one of us have had, rich, poor, kings, ſlaves, Greeks, 
and Barbarians. And tho' you were the fittieth deſcen- 
dant from Hercules, they think you vain to ſet ſuch a 
value on this, which is only a gift of fortune. Conſe- 
quently the vulgar ſcorn'd them, as men ignorant both of 
the chief thing, and thoſe that were common, and ac- 
cuſed them both of preſumption and ignorance. 

But this Platonic picture does by no means reſemble 
our pedants; for the philoſophers were envied for think- 
ing themſelves better than the common ſort of men, de- 
ſpiſing publick affairs and tranſactions, aſſuming a par- 
ticular and inimitable manner of life, and for — 
in bombaſt, and obſolete language. But the pedants are 
deſpiſed for being below the uſual form, for being inca- 
pable of publick offices, and, fpr their low- life manners, 
reſembling the vulgar, Odi homines, _= opera, phi- 
* loſophica ſententia *“; i e. I hate the men who think 
like iloohers, but, at the ſame time are meer triflers. 
As for thoſe ſame philoſophers, I muſt needs ſay, that 
as they were great men in ſcience, they were yet much 
greater in all their actions, as it is faid of the Geometri- 
cian of Syracuſe , who being diſturbed in his contem- 
plation, in order to put ſome of his {kill in practice for the 
defence of his country, ſuddenly ſet on foot certain ter- 
rible engines, which wrought effects beyond all human 
belief; yet, nevertheleſs, he himſelf deſpiſed his own 
handywork, thinking, that by playing the mechanick, 
he had debaſed the dignity of his art, of which he reck- 
oned thoſe his performances but trivial models, by way 
of experiment, So they ſometimes, when they have been 
py upon the proof of action, have been ſeen to fly to ſo 

igh a pitch, that it plainly appeared their heart and 
ſouls were elevated to a ſtrange degree, while their minds 
were enriched with the knowledge of things. Nay, ſome, 


* G 5 | who 


* Pacuvius apud Aul. Gellius, lib. xiii. c. 8. O 


+ Archir e des, in Plutarch's li.e of Marcellus, ch. 6. of Amyot 
tranſlation, 
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who ſaw the reins of government ſeized by perſons inca- 
pable of holding them, have avoided all ſhare in the ma- 
nagement of affairs. And he who aſked Crates, how long 
he thought it neceſſary to philoſophize, received for an- 
ſwer, * As Jong as our armies are commanded by block- 
heads *. 

Heraclitus reſigned the + royalty to his brother; and 
the Epheſians reproaching him for ſpending his time in 
playing with boys before the temple, Ait not better, ſaid 
t he, to do fo than to fit at the helm of affairs with you ?” 
Others, having their thoughts elevated above the world 


and fortune, have look'd upon the tribunals of juſtice, 


and even the thrones of kings, with an eye of contempt 
and ſcorn. Thus Empedoches refuſed the royalty which 
was offered to him by the Agtigentines F. Thales, once 
inveighing againſt the care and pains men took to grow 
rich, was compared to the fox, who ſaid to the grapes 
which he could not come at, that they were ſour ; where- 
upon he had a mind, for the jeſt's ſake, to ſhew them an 
experiment to the contrary ; and after having proftituted 
His learning in the fearch of profit and gain, he ſet u 

2 rraffick ||, which in leſs than a year brought him ſo 
much wealth, that the moft experienced in the buſineſs 
were ſcarce able, with all their induſtry and oeconomy, 
to rake ſo much together in their whole lives. What 
Ariſtotle reports of ſome, who termed Thales, Anaxa- 
goras, and the like ſort of men wiſe, but not prudent, for 


not — e. due care of the main chance, tho' I do not 


well digeſt the difference of thoſe epithets, this will not 


however ſerve as an excuſe for my pedants; for to _ 
er 


® Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Crates, lid. vi. ſect. 92. 
+ Diogenes Laertiue, in the life of Heraclitus, lib. ix. ſeQ. vt. 
By Bacid i is to be underſtood, according to Menage, not * in 


the proper ſenſe of the word, but a particular once which was fo ſtiled 
at Epheſus, as well as at Athens and Rome, after their renunciation 


a monarchical government. 


11 Ibidern, ſect 3. 5 Diogenes, in the life of Ernpedocles, 


——_— | 
Cicero de Divinatione, lid. i c. 49. ſays, that Thales, in or- 


der to ſhe w, that it was poſſible, even for a philoſopher, if he pleaſed, 
to get an eſiate, bought up all the olive trees in the Mileſian fields 
tefere they were in bloom, See Diogenes Laertius in the life of 

Ttales, lib. i. ſect. 26. | 
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fider the low and neceſſitous fortunes with which they are 


contented, we have rather reaſon to pronounce, that they 
are neither wiſe nor prudent. 

But, to give up this firft reaſon, I think it better to 
ſay, that this misfortune ariſes from their wrong method 
of applying themſelves to the ſciences, and that, after 
the manner in which we are inſtructed, it is no wonder 
if neither the ſcholars or the maſters are a whit the 
more capable of buſineſs, tho' they are the more learned. 
In good truth, the care and expence our parents are at, 
have no other aim, but to furniſh our heads with know- 


ledge, but not a word of judgment and virtue. Cry out 


one that paſſes by, to our people, O!] what a learned 
man is that? and of another, O! what a good man 
is that! they will not fail to turn their eyes, and pay 
their reſpects to the former. There ſhould then be a 
third man to cry out, O! what blockkeads are they! 
Men are ready to aſk, does he underſtand Greek or La- 
tin ? Is he a poet or proſe writer? But whether he is the 
better or more Giſcreet man, tho' it is the main queſtion, 
is the laſt ; for the enquiry ſhould be, who has the beſt 
learning, not who has the moſt. ME 

We only take pains to ſtuff the memory, and leave the 
underitanding and conſcience quite unfurniſhed. As 
the birds which fly abroad to forage for grain, bring it 
home in the beak, wichout taking it themſelves, to feed 
their young, juſt ſo our pedants pick knowledge out of 
ſeveral authors, and hold it at their tongue's end, to ſpit 
out and dittribute it abroad. It is ſtrange to think how 
guilty I myſelf am of this very folly; for do I not the 
lame thing almoſt throughout this whole treatiſe ? I cull 
here and there out of ſeveral books ſuch ſentences as 
pleaſe me, not to keep them in my memory, (for I have 
none to retain them in) but to tranſplant them into this 
work, where, to ſay the truth, they are no more mine, 


than they were in the places from whence I took 


them. 

We are, as I conceive, only ſkilled in the knowledge 
of the preſent, and not at all of what is paſt, or to come; 
but the worſt of it is, the ſcholars and pupils of theſe pe- 
dants are no better nouriſhed or improved by it, and it 
pailes from one head to another for this purpoſe, only to 

make 
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make a ſhew of it in converſation, and ſtory telling, like 
thoſe glittering counters, which are of no other uſe or 
ſervice but to play or count a game with. Apud alios 


. * loqui didicerunt, non ipfi ſecum * ;* i. e. They have 


learned to talk, to converſe with others, but not with 
themſelves. * Non eſt loquendum, fed gubernandum Þþ ;* 
The buſineſs is not to talk, but to manage. 

Nature, to thew that its conduct is not wild, does 


often, in nations which are the leaſt cultivated by art, 


cauſe productions of genius ſuch as are a match for the 
greateſt efforts of art. As in relation to what I am now 
ipeaking of, the Gaſcon proverb derived from a reed pipe, 
has a delicate meaning, * Bouha pro bouha, mas a re- 


* muda lous dits qu'em ;' 1. e. You may blow your heart 


out, but if once you ſtir your fingers, it is all over. We 
can ſay, Cicero ſays thus; theſe were the morals of 
Plato; theſe the very words of Ariſtotle : But what do 
we ſay ourſelves that is our own? What is it we do? 
What 1s our judgment ? A parrot would ſay as much to 
the purpoſe as this. | 
This puts me in mind of that wealthy T Roman, 
who had taken care, tho' at a very great expence, 
to collect able men in every ſcience whom he kept 
continually in his company, to the end, that if a- 
mongſt his friends any topick of diſcourſe ſhould be ſtart. 
ed, they might ſupply his place, and be ready to prompt 
him, one with F a ſaying, another with_a verſe of Ho- 
mer, &c. every one according to his talent; and he 
fancied this knowledge to be his own, becauſe it was in 
the heads of thote whom he retained about him ; as = 
lo 


* Cic. Tuſc. Qnaft. lib. v. c. 36. F Senec. epiſt. 108. 

1 Claviſeus Sabinus. He lived in the time of Seneca; who, be- 
ſides what Montaigne here ſays of him, reports ſtories that are even 
more ridiculous of this rich impertinent, epiſt. 27. 

& His memory was fo bad, that he every now and then forgot the 
naires of Ulyſſes, Achilles, and Priam, tho“ he had known them as 
well as we know our Pedagogues; yet he had a mind to be thought 
k-arned, and invented this compendious method, viz. he bought 
ſlaves at a great price, one who was maſter of Homer, another of 
Neũod, and nine of lycick poetry, to whom he, every now and then, 
had recourſe for verſes, which in rehearſing he often Ropt in the mid- 
dle of a verſe, yet he thought he knew as much as any one in the 
houſe did. Seneca, ibid. | 


— 
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alſo do whoſe fund of learning lies in their ſumptuous 
libraries. I know one, who, when I aſk him a queſ- 
tion, calls for a book to ſhew me the anſwer; and he 
would not even have the courage to tell me he has the 
piles, without having immediate recourſe to his diction- 
ary to find out the meaning of the words ſcab and fun- 
dament. | 

We take other mens opinions upon truſt, and give 
ourſelves no manner of trouble; whereas we ſhould 
make them our own. In this we ſeem to be very like 
the man, who, wanting fire, went to his neighbour's 
houſe to fetch it *, and finding a very good one there, 
ſtayed to warm himſelf by it, but never remembered to 


carry any home with him. Of what ſervice is it to us 


to have a belly full of meat, if it does not digeſt, if it 
does not change its form in our bodies, and if it does 
not nouriſh and ſtrengthen us? Can we imagine that 
Lucullus, whoſe learning, without any manner of expe- 
rience, made and formed him ſo great a commander, 
acquired it after our manner? We ſuffer ourſelves to 
lean ſo much upon the arms of others, that our ſtrength 
is of no uſe to us. Would J fortify myſelf againſt the 
fear of death, I do it at the expence of Seneca ; would 
I extract conſolation for myſelf or my friend, I borrow 
it from Cicero ; whereas | might have found it myſelf, 
if I had been trained up in the exerciſe of my own rea- 
ſon. I do not fancy this acquieſcence in ſecond hand 
- hearſay knowledge; for tho* we may be learned by the 
help of another's knowledge, we can never be wiſe but 

by our own wiſdom. EY 

Migw ooÞ15 nv bie N Aurõ og. i. e. 
Who in his own concern's not wiſe, 

l that man's wiſdom do deſpiſe. 
Therefore, ſays Ennius, © Nequidquam ſapere ſapi- 
* entem, qui ipſi ſibi prodeſſe non quiret Þ ;' i. e. Vain 
Is 


This compariſon may be found at the end of Plutarch's trea- 
tiſe of Hearing: And fiom thence it is no doubt that Montaigne 
took it, becaule he expreſſes it almoſt in the very words of Amyot's 
tranſlation. 

+ The words of Euripides, as Cicero tells us, epiſt, 1g. to Cæſar 
lib. 13. 1 Cicero de offic, lib. 3. c. 15. 
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is the wiſdom of that ſage who cannot profit himſelf 


by it. 
OO mf cupidus, , 

Vanus, et Euganed quantumwvis Vilior agnd *. i. e. 

If he is covetous, a liar, or effeminate. 

Non enim paranda nobis ſolum, ſed fruenda ſapien- 
© tiaeſtF,' 1. e. For wiſdom is not only to be acquired, 
but enjoyed. by | 

Dionyſius laughed at the grammarians, who were ſo 
ſolicitous to know what were the miſeries which Ulyſles 
ſaffered, and do not know their own ; at muſicians, who 
are ſo exact in tuning their inftruments, and never tune 
their manners; and at orators, who ſtudy to declare what 
is juſtice, but not to perform it. If our mind takes fo 
wrong a bias, and if the judgment be fo unſound, I 
ſhould have liked it altogether as well, if my ſcholar had 
ſpent his time at tennis, for then the body would at 
leaſt have been more lithſome. Do but obſerve him when 
he is come back from ſchool, after he has ſpent fifteen 
or ſixteen years there; nothing is ſo unfit for buſineſs, 
All that you find in him more than he had before he 
went thicher, is, that his Latin and his Greek have ren- 
dered him only a greater, and a more conceited coxcomb 
then he was when he went from home. He ought to 
have returned with his head well furniſhed, whereas it is 
only puffed up, and inflated. 

Theſe ſparks, as Plato ſays of the ſophiſts, their cou - 
ſins-german, are of all men thoſe who promiſe to be 
the moſt uſeful to their feliow-creatures, and who alone, 
of all men, do only not mend what is committed to 
them, as a carpenter and a maſon does, but make bad 
worſe, and take pay for it to boot. If the rule which 
Protagoras propoſed to his pupils was followed, either 
that they ſhould give him his own demand, or take an 
oath in the temple, what value they ſet upon the advan- 


tage they had received from his diſcipline, and _ 
m 


* hone Sat. 7. v. 19. + Cicero de Finib. lib. r. c. 1. 

1 Ia all the editions of Montaigne which | have ſecn, without ex- 
cepting Mr. Cotton's tranſlation, Dionyſius is mentioned; yet the 
wiſe ref Qions which Montaigne here aſcribes to Diony us, were 
made by Diogenes the Cynic, as may be ſeen in that philoſopher's 
life written by Diogenes Laertius, lib. 6.1 et. 27, 28. 
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him — 45 for his trouble; my pedagogues would 
be horridly fruſtrated, eſpecially if they were to be 
judged by the teſtimony of my experience. In my vul- 

r Perigordin language ſuch ſmatterers in learning are 
pleaſantly called Letrre-ferits, as if one ſhould ſay, they 
were Letter-marked, or had letters ſtamped on them by 
the ſtroke of a mallet; and, in truth, they ſeem, for 
moſt part, to be ſunk even below common ſenſe. For 
you ſee the peaſant and the cobler go ſimply and honeſt- 
ly in their own way, ſpeaking only of what they know 
and underſtand ; whereas theſe fellows are continually 
perplexing and intangling themſelves, in order to ſet 
themſelves off, and make a parade of that knowledge, 
which floats only on the ſuperficies of the brain. They 
ſay a good thing ſometimes, but let another apply it. 
They are wonderfully well acquainted with Galen, but 
not at all with the diſeaſe of the patient. They have 
ſtuffed your ears with the laws, but know nothing of 
the merits of the cauſe: They have the theory of 
every thing, but you muſt ſeek for others to put it in 


practice. 


| have ſat by when a friend of mine, at my own | 


houſe, for ſport's ſake, has, with one of the fellows, coun» 
terfeited a jargon of unconnected gibberiſh, patched up 
of various pieces, without head or tail, ſaving that he 
interlarded certain terms, here and there, which were 
peculiar to the ſubject of their difpnte;; by which means 
he amuſed the bluckhead in debating the point, from 
morning to night, who thought he had always fully an- 
ſwered every objection : And yet this was a man of let- 
ters and reputation, and had a fine robe. 

Vas O patricius ſanguis quos vivere bg 

Occipiti cæco, poftice occurrite ſannæ . i. e. 

Ye nobles, whom flatterers eaſily blind, 

Be guarded againſt a ſcar from behind. 

Whoever narrowly pries into this kind of men, whoſe 
number is very extenſive, will, as | have done, find that, 
for the moſt part, they neither underſtand themſelves nor 
others, and that, tho they have ſtrong memories, their 
judgment is very ſhallow, unleſs where nature itſelf hag 
given chem another turn, as 1 obſerved in Adrianus Tur. 

nebus, 


pPerſ ſat. 1. v. 61, 62. 
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nebus, who, tho' he never made other profeſſion than that 
of learning only, in which, in my opinion, he was the 
greateſt man that has been theſe thouſand years, yet had 
nothing pedantick about him, but the wear of his robe, 
and a certain external faſhion that was uncourtly, which 
are things of no moment ; and I hate our people who 
diſlike the pedant worſe than his impertinence, and take 
their meaſure of a man's ba a by the bow he 
makes, his very geſture, and even by his boots. For 
within this outſide of his there was not a more illuſtrious 
ſoul upon earth. I have often, for the purpoſe, ſtarted 
ſubjects to him to which he was quite unaccuſtomed, 
wherein I found he had ſo clear an inſight, fo quick an 
apprehenſion, and ſo ſolid a judgment, that one would 
have thought he had never been practiſed in any thing 
but arms, and affairs of ſtate. Theſe endowments of 
nature have ſuch beauty and vigour, 
f —Aueis arte benigna, 
Et melior Iuto finxit præcordia Titan *. i. e. 
The ſun having of clay much more refin'd, 

Wich more accuracy form'd their mind. - © 
that they keep their ground in defiance of a bad educa- 
tion. But it is not enough that our education does not 
ſpoil us, it_is neceſſary that it ſhould alter us for the bet- 
ter. | | 

There are ſome of our parliaments which, when they 
are to admit any officers, examine only into their learn- 
ing; others alſo add the trial of their underſtanding, by 
aſking their judgment of ſome law-caſe. The latter 
ſeem to me to proceed in the beſt method. And tho? 
both are abſolutely neceſſary, and it is requiſite that they 
. ſhould be deſective in neither, yet, in truth, judgment 

is to be prefer to ſcience, the former of which may 
make ſhift without the latter, but not the latter without 
the former: For, as the Greek verſe ſays, 

"Nc dd, y pane 1» p61 185 Tween i. e. 

Learning is nothing worth, if wit 

And underſtanding be not join'd with it. 

Would to God, that, tor the ſake of juſtice, our courts 

of judicature were as well furniſhed with underſtanding 

ad conſcience as they are with knowledge. * Non "— 
: „ e 


* Juv. ſat. 14. v. 34, 35. 
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ſed ſcholæ dicimus,” ſays Seneca ; we do not ſtudy 
to live, but to diſpute. Now learning is not to be made 
a meer appendix to the mind, but to be incorporated 
with it: It muſt not only be tinctured with it, but tho- 
roughly dy'd ; and if it does not change and meliorate 
its imperfect ſtate, it were, without queſtion, better to 
let it alone. | 1 
A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring: 
For ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking deeply ſobers us again. 
It is a dangerous weapon, and if in weak hands that 
know not how to uſe it, it will embarraſs and hurt its 
maſter, * Ut fuerit melius non didicifſe + ;* fo that it 
would have been better not to have learned at all. This 
peradventure is the cauſe, that neither we nor divinity re- 
quire much learning in women, and that Francis duke 
of Britany, ſon of John V. when, in talking of his mar- 
riage with Iſabel, the daughter of Scotland, he was 
told, that ſhe was homely bred, and without any man- 
ner of learning, he made anſwer, That he liked her 
the better for it; and that a woman was learned 
* enough, if ſhe could diftinguiſh betwixt her huſband's 
* ſhirt, and his doublet.” | 
So that it is no ſuch great wonder, as they make of it, 
that our anceſtors had learning in no great eſteem, and 
that, even to this day, it is but ſeldom to be met with 
in the privy councils of our kings; and if thi: end of in- 
riching ourſelves by it (which is the only thing we pro- 
poſe to ourſelves now a days, by the means of law. phy- 
tick, pedantry, and even divinity itſelt ) did not uphold 
its credit, you would no doubt ſee it in as deſpicable a 
ſtate as ever. What pity then would ir be if it neither 
inſtructed us to think well, nor to do well ? © pottquam 
docti prodierunt, boni deſinunt 1. Since the appear- 
ance of learned men, good men are become ſcarce. All 
other knowledge is detrimental to him who has not the 
ſcience of becoming a good man. 
But may not the reaion | touched upon juſt now alſo 
proceed from hence, that our ſtudy in France having, as 
it 
* Ep. 106. in fine. * f Cicero Tuſe. Queſt. lib. 2. c. 4. 
J Senecz, Fpitt. gs. . 
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it were, no other view but profit, few of thoſe who are 
formed by nature for offices rather of dignity than gain, 
apply themſelves to learning, or — fo little a while 
(being taken from their ſtudies, before they have had a 
reliſh for them, to ſome profeſſion which has nothing to 
do with books) that, generally tpeaking, there are none 
left to apply themſelves wholly to ſtudy but people of 
mean. education, who only ſtudy tearning for a liveli- 
hood. And the minds of ſuch people being by nature, 
and domeſtick education and example, of the baſeſt al- 
loy, make a wrong ule of learning. For it is not for 
knowledge to furniſh light to a dark foul, nor to make a 
bliad man ſee. Its butnefo is not to find a man eyes; 
but to clear them, and to regulate a man's ſteps, provi- 
ded he have good teet and legs of his own. Knowledge 
is an excellent drug, but no drug has virtue enough to 
preſerve itſelf from corruption and decay, if the veſſel 
into which it is put be not ſound and ſweet. A man 
may have a clear fight who looks a ſquint, and conſe- 
quently ſees good, but does not follow it, and ſees know- 
ledge, but makes no uſe of it. Plato's principal inſtitu- 
tion in his republick, is to fit his ſubjects with employ- 
ments ſuitable to their nature. Nature can do every 
thing, and does every thing. Cripples are not fit for 
exerciſes of the body, nor weak underſtandings for thoſe 
of the mind. Philoſophy is too ſublime for degenerate 
and vulgar minds. When we ſee a ſhoemaker ill ſhod, 
we ſay it is no wonder. Thus, it ſeems, we often find, 
by experience, a phyſician worſe doctor d, a divine worſe 
reform'd, and conſequently a ſcholar of leſs ſufhciency 
than other men. Ariſto of Chios had anciently reaſon 


to ſay *, that philoſophers did their auditors more harm 


than good, becauſe moſt of them are not capable of re- 
ceĩving benefit by ſuch inſtructions, on which they were 
too apt to put a bad interpretation; ſo that F agwres 
* ex Ariſtippi, acerbos ex Zenonis Schola exire ; i e. 
that they went away debauchees from the ſchool of Ari- 
ſtippus, and ſour churls from that of Zeno. | 1 

In that excellent inſtitution which Xenopkon aſcribes 


to the Perſians, we find, that they taught their children 


virtue, 


* Cic. de Nat, Deor. lib. iii. c. 31. f lbid, 
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virtue, as other nations inſtruct them in letters. Plato 
ſays, that the * eldeſt fon in the royal ſucceſſion was 
thus tutored. As ſoon as he was born, he was delivered, 
not to women, but to the eunuchs of the greateſt autho- 
rity about their kings for their virtue, whoſe charge it was 
to keep his body in health, and good plight, and after 
he came to ſeven years of age, to teach him to ride, and 
to go a hunting. When he attained to fourteen, they 
transferred him into the hands of four the wiſeſt, the moſt 
juſt, the moſt temperate, and the moſt valiant men of the 
nation. The firſt inſtructed him in religion, the ſecond 
taught him to be always honeſt, the third to be the matter 
of his appetites, and the fourth to deſpiſe all danger. 

It is a thing worthy of very great conſideration, that 
in that excellent, and, in truth, for its perfection, pro- 
digious form of civil regimen, propoled by Hcurgus, 
though ſolicitous of the education of children, as a thing 
of the greateſt concern, and even in the very ſeat of the 
muſes, he ſhould make ſo little mention of learning, as 
if their generous youth, diſdaining any other yoak but 
that of virtue, ought to be furniſhed only with ſuch maſ- 
ters as ſhould inſtruct in valour, prudence and juſtice, in- 
ſtead of being put under our malters of the ſciences ; an 
example which Plato has tollowed in his laws. The 
form of their diſcipline was, to -propound queſtions to 
them upon the judgment of men and their actions; and 
if they commended or condemned either this or that 
perſon or fact, they were obliged to give their reaſon for 
ſo doing, be which means they at once ſharpened their 
underilanding, and became ſkilful in the law. Aſtyages 
in Xenophon *, having demanded of Cyrus an account 
of his latt leſſon, he made this anſwer, viz. * a tall boy 
in our ſchiool, having a caſſock too ſhort, took another, 
by force, from one of his companions who was not ſo 
tall, and gave him his own in exchange. Our maſter 
having made me judge of this diſpute, I thought it 
* beſt for both of them to keep the caſſock he then had, 
for that each of them was better accommodated with 
* the other's caſſock than with his own. But my maſter 
c 


told me I had given wrong judgment; for I had only 
* conſidered 


* In the firſt Alcibiades, p. 32. f Xenophon's Cyropedia, lib. 
1. c. 3. ſe. 14. 
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« conſidered the fitneſs of the garments, 'whereas T ought 
* principally to have had regard to ſliſct juſtice, which 
* requires, that no one ſhould be deprived of his proper- 
© ty by force.” And young Cyrus added, that he was 
* laſhed for it, as we are in our villages, for forgetting 
the firit aoriſt of 7vun's. My pedagogue muſt make me 
a fine oration, * in genere dener, before he can 
perſuade me that his ſchool is as good as that. They 
choſe to ſhorten the way, and forafmuch as the ſciences, 
when they are rightly purſued and applied, cannot but 
teach us prudence, fidelity and reſolution; they thought 
fit to initiate their children in the knowledge of the effects, 
and to inſtruct them, not by hearſay, but by the proof 
of the action, in vigorouſly forming and moulding them, 
not only by words and precepts, but chiefly by works 
and examples, to the end that it might not only be' a 
knowledge of the mind, but become conſtitutional and 
habitual, and not barely an acquiſition, but a natural 
poſſeſſion. Ageſilaus being aſked for the purpoſe, * what 
* he thought moſt proper for boys to learn?“ replied, 
© what they ought to do when they come to be men.” 
No wonder if ſuch an inſtitution produced ſuch admir- 
able effeQs. ”y 
It is ſaid, they uſed to go to the other cities of Greece, 
to enquire out rhetoricians, painters, and muſicians; but 
to Lacedzmon for legiſlators, magiſtrates, and generals 
of armies: at Athens they learn'd to ſpeak well; at La- 
cedæmon to act well; at Athens to get clear out of a ſo- 
phiſtical argument, and to unravel enſnaring ſyllogiſms ; 
at Lacedzmon to eſcape the baits of pleaſure, and with 
a noble courage to withſtand the menaces of fortune and 
death. The Athenians cudgelled their brains about 
words, the Lacedzmonians about things ; at Athens 
there was an eternal babble of the tongue, at Lacedæ- 
mon a continual exerciſe of the mind: therefore it is no 
wonder, that, when Antipater demanded fifty of their 
children for hoſtages, they made anſwer, quite contrary to 
what we ſhould do, that they would rather give him twice 
the number of full grown men, ſuch a value did they ſet 
upon their cluldren's domeſtick education v. When Ageſi- 
laus 


Plutarch in the notable ſayings of the Lacedzmonians. 
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laus courted Xenophon, to ſend his children to be bred up 
at Sparta, it was not that they ſhould learn rhetorick there 
or logick, but to be inſtructed, he ſaid, in the nobleſt 
of all ſciences, viz. how to obey, and how to com- 

mand “. | | 
It is very merry to . ſee Socrates, after his manner, 
rallying Hippias, when he tells him what a ſum of mo- 
ney he had got by teaching ſchool, eſpecially in certain 
little villages of Sicily, but that at Sparta he did not get 
one penny. What idiots are they, ſaid Socrates , who 
know nothing of menſuration nor numeration, and make 
no account either of grammar or poetry, and only amuſe 
themſelves in ſtudying the ſucceſſion of kings, the ſettle- 
ment and declenſion of ſtates, and the like kind of 
ſtuff 11 And, after all, Socrates having made him, 
from one ſtep to another, acknowledge the excellency 
of their form of publick adminiftration, and the felicity 
and virtue of their private life, he leaves him to gueſs at 
what inference he draws from the inutility of his pedan- 

. | - 
Examples have taught us, that in military affairs, and 
all others of that kind, the ſtudy of the ſciences damps 
and enervates the courage of men rather than quickens 
and rouſes it. The moſt potent empire, that appears to 
be at this day on the whole world, 1s that of the Turks, 
a people who have a great eſteem for arms, and as hearty 
a contempt for literature. I find that Rome was more 
valiant before ſhe grew ſo learned. The moſt warlike 
nations in our days are the moſt ſtupid, and the moſt ig- 
norant, of which the Scythians, Parthians, and the 
great Tamerlane, may ſerve as a proof. When the 
Goths ravaged Greece, the only thing that preſerved all 
the libraries from being burnt, was an opinion, that one 
of their body poſſeſſed them with, that it was abſolutely 
the beſt to leave all that furniture entire in the enemy's 
hands, as it would tend to divert them from the exerciſe 
of arms, and incline them to a lazy and ſedentary life. 
When our king Charles VIII. as it were without drawing 
his ſword, ſaw himſelf poſſeſſed of the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and of a great part of Tutcany, the nobility _— 
im 


Plutarch in the life of Ageſilaus, c. 79, f Plato's Hippias 
Major, p. 96. 1 ldem, p. 97. 
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him attributed this unexpected facility of conqueſt to 
this, that the princes and nobles of Italy ſtudied more to 
render themſelves ingenious and learned, than vigorous 
and warlike. Es \ hk 


CHAP. XXV. Of the edutation f childrin, 7. 
madame Diana at. Foix, counteſs de Gurſon. 


Never yet ſaw that father who would not own his ſon, 
were he ever ſo crooked or ſcabby ; not that he is 
inſenſible of his weakneſs, unleſs he be altogether intoxi- 
cated with that affection of his, but till he is his child. 
So, for my own part, I perceive more clearly than any 
body, that theſe eſſays of mine are but the idle whimſies 
of a man who only nibbled on the outward rind of the 
ſciences in his nonage, and has only retained a vague 
and imperfect idea of them, a little ſmatch of every 
thing, and nothing thoroughly © a la mode de Francoiſe.” 
For I know, in the general, that there is ſuch a ſcience 
as phy ſick, a knowledge in the Jaws, four parts or branches 
of the mathematicks, and have a groſs idea of what all 
theſe aim at: And, perhaps too, I know hat the ſciences 
pretend to in general, for the ſervice of human life; but 
to dive farther than that, and to have bit my nails in the 
ſtudy of Ariſtotle, the monarch of all modern learning, 
or to have bent my ſtudy entirely to any one ſcience, is 
what I never did, nor is there any one art, of which 1 
can ſo much as draw the firſt lineaments ; inſomuch, 
that there is not a ſchool-boy of the lower claſſes, but 
may preſume to ſay he is a better ſcholar than Jam, 
who have not ability ſufficient to examine him in his 
firſt leſſon: And if I am at any time forced upon it, 
] am conſtrained to put ſome general queſtion to him, 
wide from the point, upon which I try his natural. judg- 
ment, a leſſon as much unknown to him, as his is to 
me. | MT 2 5 ROE 
l have not ſettled a correſpondence with any books of 
ſolid learning but Plutarch and Seneca, and trom them, 
like the Danaides, I am continually filling and pouring 
out; ſo that what | endeavour to make my own, is next 
akin to nothing. Hiſtory is my favourite tubject, or elle 
poetry, which I am particularly fond of: For, as Cle- 
anthes 
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anthes ſaid, in the fame manner as the voice ſtrained 
thro' the narrow paſlage of a trumpet comes out ſtronger 
and fhriller, juſt fo, methinks, a ſentence enforced by 
the numerous meafures of poetry, is much more ftrikin 
both to my ear and apprehenſion. As to the natural — 
have, of which this is a ſpecimen, I find them to bow un- 
der the burden: My fancy and judgment do but grope in 
the dark, ſtaggering, tripping and-ftumbling ; and when 
I have gone as far as | can, 1 am by no means ſatisfied ; 
I ſee more land ſtill before me, but ſo wrapp'd in 
clouds, that my dim fight cannot diſtinguiſh what it is. 
And as I take upon me to treat indifferently of what- 
ever comes into my head, and therein truft entirely to 
my own natural talents, if I happen, as [ often do, to 
find in good authors thoſe very topicks which I have at- 
tempted to write upon (as I did very lately in Plutarch's 
diſcourſe of the ftrength of imagination) to ſee myſelf fo 
weak and inſipid, ſo dull and fleepy in compariſon of 
thoſe writers, 1 either pity or defpife myſelf. Vet it is 
ſome pleafure to me to find that my opinions have fre- 
quently the honour to tally with their's, and that I fol- 
low in the fame track, tho' at a great diſtance ; ſayi! 
that they are in the right ; and I have this quality, which 
every one cannot boaft of, of knowing the wide ditfe- 
rence betwixt them and me. Nevertheleſs, I give vent 
to my own inventions, weak and flat as they are, without 
correcting or ſupplying their faults and defects, which 
have diſcovered by this compariſon. | 

A Man had need have a =_ ſtrong back, to keep 
pace with theſe people. The indifcreet feriblers of 
our age, who into their worthleſs productions, foift 
whole paragraphs from the ancient authors, to give 
themſelves a reputation, act quite contrary ; for the 
infinite diffimilitude of ornaments, renders the com- 
plexion of their own compoſitions, fo pale, fallow and 
deformed, that they loſe much more, than they gain by 
it. The philoſophers Chryſippus and Epicurus, were in 
this reſpect of quite contrary humours ; Chryſippus did 
not only mix paſſages out of other authors in his books, 
but intice pieces; and in one, the whole Medea of Euripi- 
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des, which gave Apollodorus occaſion to ſay, “ that were 
a man to pick out of his 59 7 all that he had ſtolen 


from others, his paper would be a meer blank. + Epicu- 
rus on the contrary, in zoo volumes that he had left behind 
him, has not ſo much as one quotation. I happened the 
other day to light upon a French book, in which, after I 


| had been dragged a good while over a number of words, 


ſo lifeleſs, ſo bald, and ſo void of all ſubſtance and mean- 
ing, that, in truth, they were only French words; after 
a long and tedious travel, 1 met at lait with a piece that 
was rich, ſublime, and elevated to the very clouds, of 
which, had I found the declivity eaſy, or the aſcent a lit- 
tle more acceſſible, it had been excuſable: But it was ſo 
ſteep a precipice, and ſo detached from the reſt of the 
— that, by the fix firſt words, J found myſelf flying 
into the other world, and, from thence, diſcovered the 
bog from whence I came, fo deep and low, that I had 
not the heart to deſcend down to it any more. If I were 


to ſtuff one of my diſcourſes with ſuch rich ſpoi.s as 


theſe, it would only the more expoſe the nakednets of the 
others. To find fault with others for what I am guilty 
of myſelf, appears to me no more inconſiſtent than to 
condemn, as I often do, the fault of others in myſelf. 
They are to be every where reproved, and ought to have 
no ſanQuary allowed them : Yet 1 know how confident- 
ly I myſelf make bold at every turn, to ſet my ſtile on a 
level with what I iteal from other authors, and to make 
it keep pace with them, not without the raſh preſump- 
tion, that I ſhall be able ſo to impoſe on the judgment of 
my readers |, that they will not be able to diſcern the 
difference ; but this is as much owing to my application, 
as to my invention and capacity. Beſides I do not wreſ- 
tle with the whole body of thoſe veteran heroes, nor 
with any one of them ingly, it is only by gentle raps 
and little ſkirmiſhes that I engage them. I am not dog- 


matical but only by their mettle, and do not engage fo 


far as I make ſhew of doing: Yet if I could hold them 
| tack 


* Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Chryſippus, lib. vii. ſe&. 
181, 182. F ldem, in the life of Epicurus, lib. x. ſect. 26. 

1 What Montaigne here ſays of himſelf is ſtrictly true; of which 
a proof may be ſeen in the xxi. chapter of this firſt book: And, upon 
occaſion, I have given otheis as palpable. X 
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tack I were a brave fellow; for I never aſſault them on 
the weakeſt ſide. For a man to cover himſelf (as I have 
ſeen ſome do) with another's armour, ſo as not to let 
his fingers ends be ſeen; to carry on his deiign (as it is 
eaſy for ſcholars te do in a common affair) under old 
inventions patched up here and there, and then to endea- 
vour to conceal the plagiariſm, and to make it paſs for 
his own, is in the firſt place injuſtice and meanneis of ſpi- 
rit in ſuch men, who having nothing of value of their own 
to recommend them, ſeek to graft a reputation upon the 
meer ſtock of others ; and, in the next place, it is ridicu- 
lous folly to content themſelves, with the ignorant appro- 
bation of the vulgar, by ſuch a pitiful fraud, and diſpa- 
rage themſelves to men of underſtanding, the only per- 
ſons whoſe praiſe is of any credit, who ſnuff with diſdain, 
at ſuch borrowed patch-work. For my own part, there is 
nothing I would not rather do than that. | only ſpeak 


of others that I may more expreſly ſpeak of mylelf and 


inform myſelf what to do, or not do in this point; nei- 
ther in this do I in the leaſt glance, at the profeſſed 
compoſers of centos , of which I have ſeen ſome very 
ingenious ones in my time ; particularly one, with the 
name of Capilupus fF, beſides others of more antiqui- 
ty t. Theſe are wits, who manifeſt themſelves to be 

Vor. I. H : ſuch, 


This is a term given to a piece of poetry compoſed of verſes, or 
the ends of verſes taken from one or more authois, to exp eſs any 
thing but the very thing that the verſes ſignify in the authors, from 
whence they have been borrowed. 

+ Lelius Capilupus, a native of Mantua who flouriſhed in the 16th 
century, was famous for compoſnions of this kind, as may be ſeen 
under his name in Bayle's dictionary, who ſays that the cento, 
which he wrote againſt the monks, is inimitable; it is to be found 
at the end of the Regnum Papilticum of Neogeorgas. He wrote one 
alſo againſt the women, which Mr. Bayle alſo mentions as a very in- 
genious piece, but too ſatyrical. It was inſerted in a collection intit- 
led Baudij amores printed at Leyden in 1638. This Lcl:us had a 
nephew named Julius Capilupus, who ſignalized himſelf by centos and 
even had a talent tor it, ſuperior to his uncle, if we may belicve 
Poſſevin. Poet. Select. lib. 17. 24. But let Montaigne, Bayie and 
Poſſevin ſay what they will, it is a happineſs fir learning that com- 
poſitions of this fort, the flile of which cannot but be full of expreſli- 
ons, harſh, improper and dogmatical, are neglected. 


** | = the centos of Auſonius compoſed wholly out of the verſes of 
irgil. 
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ſuch, both by that, and compoſitions of other kinds, as 
— in that learned and laborious ſyſtem of his poli- 
ticks. 

Be this as it will, and how trifling ſoever theſe eſſays 
of mine are, I will frankly own I never thought of con- 
cealing them, any more than my bald grizzled pate be- 
fore them, where the graver has preſented you not with 
a true face, but the reſemblance of mine. For theſe 
alſo are but my own particular humours, and opinions ; 
and I deliver them as no other than what J myſelf be- 
lieve, and not for what ought to be believed by others. 
I have no aim in this writing, but to lay myſelf open, 
who perhaps ſhall be of another mind to mor- 
row, if I am altered by freſh inſtruction. I have no au- 
thority to be believed, neither do I deſire it, being con- 
ſcious that I have not been inſtructed well enough myſelf 
to teach another. 

A friend of mine therefore having read the foregoin 
chapter the other day, told me, at my own houſe, that 
ſhould have enlarged alittle more, on the education of 
children. Now, madame, if I have a talent equal to the taſk, 
I could not employ it better, than to devote it to the little 
gentleman, which is like, ere it is long, to be the happy 
iſſue of your body (you being, of roo good blood, to begin 
otherwiſe than with a male) For having had ſo great a 
hand in your marriage treaty, I have a fertain right 
and intereſt in the grandeur and proſperity of the ive 
that ſhall ſpring from it, beſides that the Jong claim you 
have had to my ſervice, does ſufficiently oblige me to with 
honour and happineſs to all that you have a value for. 
But in truth, all that I mean by it isthis : That the thing 
of the greateſt difficulty and importance to human ſcience 
is the nurture and education of children. As in 2gricul- 
ture, the methods to be taken before planting are, as well 
as at the planting itſelf, certain and eaſy, but after that 
which is planted comes to take root and ſhoot up, there 
is a great deal of trouble and difficulty in raifing it, ſo it 


is with the human race . The getting of children re. 
quires 


* This which eme ſo natural à ſentiment, is taken from one of 
Plato's dialogues, intituled Theages, where a father applying with 
his ſon to Secrates, to conſult him to whom he ſhould put bis 3 
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quires no great induſtry but after they are born, then be- 
gins the trouble, anxiety and care of training and bring- 
ing them up. 

The diſplay of their inclinations is fo faint, and 
ſo obſcure at this tender age, and what they ſeem to 
promiſe is ſo uncertain and fallacious, that it is extreme 
difficult to eltabliſh any ſolid judgment of them, as Ci- 
mon, Themiſtocles, and a thouſand others, how far ſhort 
they came of the expectation that was had of them Cubs 
of bears, and puppy dogs, make a full diſcovery of their 
natural inclinations; but men, as ſoon as grown up, ap- 
plying themſelves to certain uſages, opinions and laws, 
eaſily alter, or at leaſt diſguiſe their real inclinations. And 
yet it is difficult to force natural propenſity ; whence it 
comes to paſs, that, for want of having choſen the right 
courſe, a man often takes very great pains, and ſpends 
great part of his life in training up children to things for 
which they are altogether unht. In this dithculty, ne- 
vertheleſs, I am clearly of opinion, that they ought to be 
initiated into the beſt and moſt profitable ſtudies, and that 
little heed ought to be given to thoſe ſlight preſages and 
prognoſtications which we happen to conceive of them in 
their tender years, on which Plato, in his republick ſeems, 
methinks, to lay too much ſtreſs. 

As for learning, it is certainly, madame, a great or- 
nament, and a qualification of wonderful ſervice, eſpe- 
cially to perſons raiſed to ſuch a degree of fortune as 
your ladyſhip. But it has not its proper uſe in perſons 
of mean and low circumſtances, it being more forward 
to aſſiſt in the carrying on of war, in the government of 
people, and in negotiating alliances with a foreign prince 
or nation, than to form a ſyllogiſm in _ or to plead 
an appeal, or to preſcribe a doſe of phyſick. Wheretore, 
madame, believing you will not omit this ſo neceſſary an 
article in the education of your deſcendants, as you your- 
ſelf have taſted the ſweets of it, and are of learned ex- 
tration (for we ſtill have the writings of the ancient 
counts de Foix, from whom both the count your hut- 
band and you are deſcended, and M. de Candale, your 

| H 2. uncle, 
for education, made the very ſame remark as Montaigne has in this 


place. See Plato ia Theages, p. 88. priated at Franckfcrt, 410. 
1602, 
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uncle, does every day oblige the world with others, who 
will extend the knowledge of this quality in your family 
to many ſucceeding ages) I will, upon this occaſion, 
mention a particular fancy of my own, contrary to the 
common practice, and this is all that I am able to 
contribute for your ladyſhip's ſervice in this particular. 
The charge of the governor you ſhall appoint for your 
ſon, upon the choice of whom the ſucceſs of his educa- 
tion intirely depends, conſiſts of ſeveral branches, which 
I ſhall not touch upon, as being unable to add any thing 
valuable to them ; and as to that on which I take upon me 
to give him my advice, he may follow it ſo far, and no 
farther than he thinks it probable or rational. For a boy 
of quality then, who covets learning not for gain (for 
ſo mean a view as that is unworthy of the grace and fa- 
vour of the muſes,” beſides that it has a foreign regard 
and dependance) nor ſo much for profit of others, as for 
his own, and to furniſh and enrich himſelf within, having 
rather a deſire to turn out a man of abilities than a meer 
ſcholar, I would adviſe his friends to be careful of chuſing 
him a tutor who is a man of a good headpiece, rather 
than a perfect book-worm, tho' both judgment and learn- 
ing are requiſite, but manners and underſtanding rather 
than ſcience ; and that his tutor ſhould perform this office 
in a new method. 74 
The cuſtom of tutors is, to be continually thundering 
in their pupils ears, as if they were pouring into a fun- 
nel, and our taſk is only to repeat what they have ſaid 
to us before. I would have the tutor to correct this 
fault, and that, at the very firſt, he ſhould, according 
to the capacity of the lad he has to manage, begin to 
put it to the teſt, by permitting his pupil himſelf to taſte 
things, and of himſelf to chuſe and diſtinguiſh them, 
ſometimes opening the way for him, and ſometimes 
leaving it open for him. What I mean is, that he 
ſhould not invent and ſpeak all himſelf, but that he 
thould alſo hear his pupil ſpeak in turn. Socrates, and 
atterwards Arceſilaus, made their ſcholars ſpeak firſt, 
and then they ſpoke to them; Obeſt plerumque iis qui 
diſcere volunt, authoritas eorum qui docent “; i.e. The 
authority of thoſe who teach, is very often a detriment 
| to 
Cicero de Nat. Deorum, lib. i. c. 5. 
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to thoſe who deſire to learn. It is proper that he ſhould 
put him upon a trot, like a young horſe, before him, 
that he may judge of his capacity, and how much, he 
is to abate of his own pace, to accommodate himſelf to 
that of the other. For want of this due proportion we 
ſpoil all ; and to know how to chuſe, and to keep within 
the exact meaſure, is one of the hardeſt taſks that I know. 
A man of a ſublime genius, and ſtrong parts, knows 
how, and when to form, indulge or condetcend to thele 
puerile motions, and to guide them. 1 walk firmer and 
more ſecure up hill than down ; and ſuch as, according 
to our common way of teaching, undertake with ane 
and the ſame leſſon, and the ſame method of inſtruction, 
to manage feveral geniuſes of ſuch different ſizes and 
capacities, no wonder it in a multitude of children there 
are, ſcarce two or three to be met with, who are the bet- 


ter for their diſcipline. The tutor ſhould not only ex- 


amine him as to the words of his lefſon, but as to their 
meaning and import; and ſhould judge of the improve- 
ment he has made in his learning, not by the teſtimony 
of his memory, but by that of his conduct. Let him 
exhibit his leſſon in a hundred views, and accommo- 
date it to as many different ſubjects, in order to ſee if he 
yet rightly comprehend it, and is maſter of it, forming 
his 4p. Ir by the model of thoſe admirable inſtitutions 
in the dialogues of Plato. It is a ſign of crudity and 
indigeſtion to diſgorge any thing in the ſame form it 
was ſwallowed, and the ſtomach has not performed its 
office, if it has not altered the figure and ſhape of 
what was committed to it for concoction. So our minds 
take things upon truſt, while they are bound and con- 
ſtrained to the appetites of other men's fancies, enſlaved 
and led captive under the authority of others inſtructions. 
We have been ſo ſubjected to the trammel, that we have 
no free pace of our own, our vigour and liberty are ex- 
tint, * Nunquam tutelz ſuæ fiunt “; i. e. they are ever 
in wardſhip, and never enjoy their own. [ had a private 
interview at Piſa with an honeſt man, but fo great an 
Ariſtotelian, that his general theſis was, That the touch- 
* ſtone and ſtandard of all ſolid imaginations, and of all 
* truths, was their conformity to the doctrine of Ari- 

H 3 a ſtotle 3 

* Seneca, epiſt. 33 
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* ſtotle ; that all beſides was nothing, but vain and chi- 
* merical, for that he had ſeen all, and ſaid all.“ This 
poſition of his, by being interpreted in too free and in- 
jurious a ſenſe, brought and kept him a long time in 
great danger of the inquiſition at Rome. Let the tutor 
make his pupil thoroughly ſift every thing he reads, and 
lodge nothing in his fancy upon meer authority and upon 
truſt. Let the principles of Ariſtotle be no more princi- 
ples to him than thoſe of the Stoicks or Epicureans : only 
let this diverſity of opinions be laid before him, he will 
himſelf chuſe, if he be able, if not, he will remain in 
doubt. 
Che non menche ſaper dubiar m' aggrada *. i. e. 
There is ſometimes a merit in doubting, as well as in 
knowing. | 
For iſ he embrace the opinions of Xenophon and Plato, 
by his own diſcourſe, they will be no longer their's, but 
his. He that follows another, follows nothing, finds no- 
thing, nay, does not ſeek for any thing. Non ſumus ſub 
rege, fibi quiſque ſe vindicet ; i. e. We are not under 
kingly government, let every man be at his ewn diſpoſal, 
Let him atleaſt know that he knows, It will be neceſſary 
that he imbibe their juices, but not that he ſhould lea n 
their maxims; and no matter if he forget from whence 
he derived them, provided he knows how to appropriate 
them to his own uſe. Truth and reaſon are common to 
all men, and are no more his who firſt declared them, 
than his who declared them afterward. It is no more ac- 
cording to Plato than according to me, ſince both he and I 
underſtand and perceive in the ſame manner. Bees ſuck 
the flowers here and there where they find them, but make 
their honey afterwards, which is all and purely their 
own. and no longyr thyme and marjoram So will the 
pupil transform and blend the ſeveral fragments he bor- 
1oned from others, in order to compile a work that ſhall 
be altogether his. own ; that is to ſay, his judgment, his 
inſtruction, his labour and ftudy are to be wholly im- 
ployed in forming fuch a work. He is not obliged to 
ditcover the ſources. from whence he had the leaſt aſ- 
ſiſlance, bot-exty to produce what he himſelf has com- 


poſed. Men that live upon pillage and mortgages, make 
a ſhew 


* Dante inferno, canto 11. v. 93 f Sencc. ep. 33. 
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a ſhew of their buildings, and their purchaſes, but do 
not diſcover how and where they had the money. You 
do not ſee the fees taken by a member of the parliament 
(of Paris) but you fee the alliances with which he has 
ſtrengthened his family, and the honours he has obtained 
for his children. No man accounts to the publick for 
his revenue, but every one publiſhes his purchaſes. 

The advantage of our ſtudy is to become better and 
wiſer. It is (ſaid * Epicharmus) the underſtanding that 
ſees and hears ; it is the underſtanding that turns every 
thing to advantage, that orders every thing, and that 
acts, rules, and reigns. All other things are blind, 
deaf and lifeleſs. But certainly we render it tumorous 
and cowardly, in not allowing it the liberty to do any 
thing of itlelf, Who ever aſked his pupil, what he 
thought of rhetorick and grammar, or of ſuch and 
ſuch a ſentence of Cicero! They are ſtuck full 
feathered into our memory like oracles, of which 
the letters and the ſyllables are of the ſubſtance of | 
the thing. 'I'o know by rote, is no knowledge; is 
is only a retention of what is intruſted to the memory. 
That which a man truly knows, may be diſpoſed of with- 
out regard to the author, or reference to the book from 
whence he had it. A flock of meer bookiſh learning 
is a (ad ſtock indeed! I grant that it may ſerve for an 
ornament, but not for a foundation, according to the 
opinion of Plato, who ſays, That true philoſophy is com- 
pounded of conſtancy, faith and fincerity, and that the 
other ſciences, that are ditected · to other views, are only 
counterfeits. I could with that Paluel or Pompey, thoſe 
famous dancing-maſters of my time, could have taught 
us to cut capers by only ſeeing them do it, without ever 
ſtirring from our ſeats, as theſe men pretend to improve 
our underſtanding, without exerciſing it ; or that we had 
learned to ride, handle a pike, touch a lute, or fing, 
without the trouble of practice, as theſe pretend to make 
us think, and ſpeak well, without exerciſing either our 

H 4 judgment 


® It is the general opinion of the learned, that Epicharmus had 
this paſſage in a book which he wrote upon the nature of things, of 
which there are only ſome fragments left. We find it alſo in the 
Stromates of Clemen. Alexandrin. lib. 2. in Plutarch de Solertia 
Animalium, p. 961. printed at Paris in 1626, and in other books. 
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judgment or voice. Now, while we are learning, what- 
loever preſents itſelf before us, is a book ſufficient ; the 
unluckineſs of a page, the blunder of a footman, or 
table talk, are ſo many new ſubjects. 

For this reaſon, an acquaintance with the world, and 
viſiting foreign countries, is of wonderful ſervice, not to 
bring back, as moſt of our noblefſe do, an account of 
how mariy paces Santa Rotunda is in compaſs, or of the 
richneſs of Signiora Livia's linen drawers; or, as ſome 
others, how much Nero's face in a ſtatue, in ſuch an old 
ruin, is longeror broader than that ſtamped on ſome medal; 
but to be able chiefly to give an account of the humours 
and cuſtoms of thoſe nations which they have viſited, 
and that we may poliſh our wits by rubbing them upon 
thoſe of others. | 

| would have a lad ſent abroad very young, and 
(principally, in order in kill two birds with one ſtone) 
into thoſe neighbouring nations whoſe language is moſt 
different from our own, and to which, if it be not formed 
velimes, the tongue cannot bend, It is alfo an opinion 
univerſally received, That a child ſhould not be brought 
up in his mother's lap.” The natural affection of parents 
makes even the diſcreeteſt of them all ſo overfond, that 
they cennot find in their hearts either to chaſtiſe them 
ſor their faults, nor can they bear to fee them ſuffer 
hardſhips and hazards, which they ought to be brought 
up in. They could not endure to ſee them come home 
from their exerciſes all in duſt and ſweat, to drink cold 
water when they are hot, nor to fee them mount an unruly 
horſe, or to fight with ſword and piftol ; and yet there is 
no remedy, for it is certain, that whoever hopes to make 
a lad turn out a brave man, muſt by no means fpare him in 
his youth, and muſt often tranfgreſs the rules of phyſick. 

Vilamque fub dia, & trepidis agat | 
In rebus . i. e. 

He muſt ſharp cold and ſcorching heat deſpiſe, 
Detying danger where moſt danger lies. 

Neither is it enough to inſpire him with courage, but 
care muſt be taken alſo to give him ſtrength of muſcles. 
The foul will be too much oppreſſed, if not ſeconded by 
the budy, and would have too hard a taſk to diſcharge 
: two 


* Horat. lib, ili. ode 2. v. 5, 6. 
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two offices alone. I know, to my forrow, how much 
mine groans under the burden, being accommodated 
with a body ſo tender and delicate, as to bear upon it too 
hard, and often perceive in my reading, that our maſters, 
in their writings, make examples paſs for thoſe of 
magnanimity and courage, which they ſhould rather 
aſcribe to the thickneſs of the ſkin, and the hardneſy 
ol the bones; for I have ſeen men, women, and chil- 
dren ſo formed by nature, that they could bear a ba- 
ſtinadoing, better than I could a fillip of a finger ; and 
that, when they were ſoundly drubbed, would neither 
cry out, nor wince. Thus, when wreſtlers imitate the 
philoſophers in patience, it is owing rather to their ſtrong 
ſinews, than to their ſtout hearts. Now to be inured to 
undergo labour, is to be accuſtomed to endure grief. 
© Labor callum obducit dolori * ;' i. e. Labour hardens us 
to bear grief, by making it callous. A boy is to be broke 
to the toil by ſeverity of exerciſes, in order to fit him 
for bearing the pain and ſmart of diſlocations, cholicks, 
cauſticks, and even of impriſonment and torture ; for it 
may be his misfortune to be expoſed even to the worſt of 
theſe, which, according as the times are, may be the 
lot of the good as well as of the bad. Of this we are a 

roof. Whoever fights againſt the laws, threatens all 
fone men with the laſh and halter. - And, moreover, 
by the young man's being kept at home, the authority of 
his gqvernor over him, which ought to be ſovereign, is 
interrupted and checked by the preſence of the parents. 
Add to this, that the reſpect paid him by the family, 
and his conſideration of the greatneſs he is heir to, are, 

in my opinion, no ſmall inconveniencies at that age. 
While we thus learn to converſe with mankind, I have 
often obſerved this vice, that, inſtead of taking due 
hints from others, we only make it our buſineſs to lay 
ourſelves open to them, and are at more pains to exhibit 
our own ſtock, than to lay in new. Silence and mo- 
deity are very advantageous qualities in converſation, 
The lad therefore ſhould be taught not to be too profuſe 
of the talent which he has acquired, and not to take ex- 
ceptions at every filly ſtory that is told in his heating; 
for it is rudeneſs to carp at every thing that is not agree- 
5 able 

* Cic. Tuſc. Quait, lib. ii. c. 1 5, 
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able to our taſte. Let him think it ſufficient to conce 
himſelf, and nor ſeem to reproach another for not doing 
that which he refuſes to do himſelf, nor act counter to 
the common cuſtoms. * Licet ſapere fine pompa, ſine 
* invidia *.“ Let him be wiſe without oſtentation, or 
contracting envy, Let him avoid that unpolite mimick- 
ing of authority, and that puerile ambition of appearing 
more refined, to be thought otherwiſe than he really is, 
and as if reproofs and interruptions, tho? ſo diſagreeable, 
were not to be omitted, with a view of deriving from 
thence ſome ſingular reputation. As it is the ſole prero- 
gative of great poets to make uſe of the * poetica licentia,” 
fo it 1s intolerable that any but ſublime and celebrated 
geniuſes ſhould be privileged above the authority of cuſ- 
tom. Si quid Socrates, & Ariſtippus contra morem, & 
conſuetudinem fecerunt, idem ſibi ne arbitratur licere : 
* magis enim illi, & divinis bonis hanc licentiam aſſeque- 
bantur . i, e. If Socrates and Ariſtippus tranſgreſſed the 
rules of cuſtom, let him not imagine that he may take 
the ſame liberty, for their great and ſublime virtues 
rendered that fort of privilege excuſable in them. He 
ſhould be taught never to enter into converſation or con- 
troverſy, but where he meets with an antagoniſt worthy 
of contending with ; and, even with ſuch, not to make 
uſe of all the ſophiſtry that may be of ſervice to him, 
but only ſuch turns as may be of moſt uſe to him upon 
the occaſion. Let him be charged to be nice in the 
choice of his arguments, to abominate impertinence, 
and conſequently to affect conciſeneſs. Above all, let 
him be inſtructed to acquieſce, and ſubmit to truth, as 
ſoon as ever he ſhall be convinced of it, whether by his 
opponents arguments, or upon better conſideration of his 
own ; for he ſhould never be preferred to the chair for 
muttering a ſet form of words, nor engage in any 
cauſe which he does not approve ; nor yet in arguing an 
occupation, where the liberty of reviſal and recantation 
are to be fold meerly for ready money. Neque ut omnia, 
«* quz præſcripta & imperata ſint, defendat, neceſſitate 
ulla cogitur 4.“ i. e. Neither is he obliged, by any 
| ſort 
* Seneca. epiſt. 103, Cic. de oſſic. lib. i, e. 41, 1 Cic. 
Acad. Queſt. lib. iv. c. 3. 
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ſort of neceſſity, to defend every thing that is preſcribed 
or enjoined to him. 

If his governor be of my humour, he will form the 
will of his pupil to be a very loyal ſubjeR to his prince, 
very affectionate to his perſon, and very courageous in 
quarrel ; but, withal, he will damp any ambition he 
may have to attach himſelf to his ſervice by any other 
engagement than a publick duty. For beſides many 
other inconveniencies that are injurious to our liberty, a 
man's judgment being bribed and prepoſſeſſed by theſe 
particular obligations, is either divided and cramped, or 
is ſtained with indiſcretion and ingratitude. A man that 
is a perfect courtier, can neither have the power nor 
the will to ſpeak and think o herwiſe than tavourably of 
a maſter who, out of ſo many thouſands of his ſubjects, 
has ſingled him to maintain and prefer with his own 
hands. This favour, and the benefit flowing from it, 
mult needs, and not without ſome reaſon, ſpoil his free- 
dom of ſpeaking, and caſt a miſt before his eyes: And 
we commonly find the language of ſuch people, quite 
different from the language ot other people of the ſame 
nation, and that it does not deſerve much credit, 
when it treats of affairs relating to the court, and the 
prince. 

Let his conſcience and his virtue be conſpicuous 
in his ſpeaking, and have reaſon only for their guide. 
Make him underſtand that his own confeſſion of any 
miſtake, that he ſhall diſcover in what he ſays, tho' none 
perceive it but himſelf, is an effect of judgment and ſin- 
cerity, which are the principal qualihcations that he 
aims at: 1 hat obltinacy and wrangling are common 
qualities, which are moſt to be diſcovered in ſordid 
ſouls. That to tecollect and to corre himielt, and 
to give up a bad cauſe in the warmth of his dif- 
pute, are great and uncommon philoſophical qualities. 

He mult be advited when he is in company, to have 
his eye in every corner of the room; for I find that 
the chief ſeats, are commonly taken by men of the 
leait capacity, and that the greateſt fortunes are not al- 
ways accompanied with abilities. I have bcen preſent 
where while :hole at the upper end of a table, have been 
admiiug the beauty of the tapeſtry, or commending the 
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flavour of the ſack, they have loſt many fine things, 
ſaid at the lower end of it. Let him ſift every man's 
talent: from a herdſman, a-maſon, or a paſſenger, a 
man may pick out ſomething of what every one deals in, 
to treaſure in his memory ; and even the folly and weak- 
neſs of others, will contribute to his inſtruction. By a 
cloſe obſervation of the graces and faſhions of all he ſees, 
he will create to himſelf an emulation of the good, and 
contempt of bad men. 5 

Let an honeſt curioſity, be ſuggeſted to his fancy of 
being inquiſitive after every thing; and whatever is rare 
and ſingular in his neighbourhood, let him ſee it; be it 
a ſtructure, a fountain, or a remarkable man, the field 
of a battle fought in ancient days, the expedition of 
Cæſar or Charlemain. 

Dug tellus fit lenta gelu, que putris ab Eſtu, 
Ventus in Italiam quis bene vela ferat *. i. e. 

What lands are frozen, what are parch'd and dry, 

And what wind ſerves direct for Italy. 

Let him enquire into the manners, revenues, and 
alliances of princes. Things that are very pleaſant to 
learn, and as uſeful to know. In this acquaintance with 
mankind, I chiefly include thoſe, who live only in hiſto- 
rical memoirs. He will by the help of ſuch hiſtories, 

et acquainted with the great geniuſes of the beſt ages. 
f. is a vain ſtudy, I confeſs, for thoſe who do not apply 
cloſely to it, but thoſe who do, it is a ſtudy of ineſtimable 
benefit, and the only one as Plato reports, which the La- 
cedzmonians reſerved to themſelves. What profit will not 
the pupil gain in this reſpect, by reading the lives of 
Plutarch? But let his governor remember what is the 
true end of his leſſons, and that he do not ſo much im- 
print in his pupil's memory, the date of the ruin of Car- 
thage, as the manners of Hannibal and Scipio, nor ſo 
much what place Marcellus died at, as why, it was un- 
worthy of his duty, that he ſhould die there. Let him not 
take ſo much pains, to teach him the narrative part of the 
hiſtories, as to form his judgment of them, which in my 
opinion, is the thing that we apply ourſelves to, with the 
moſt differing mealures. I have read an hundred things 
in Titus Livy, that have eſcaped the obſervation of * 
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and Plutarch, has read a hundred more there, beſides what 
was able to diſcover, or than peradventure that author 
ever inſerted in his book. To ſome it is merely a gram- 
mar-ſtudy, to others, the very anatomy of philoſophy ; 
by which the moſt abſtruſe parts of human nature, are 
netrated into. There are, in Plutarch, many long diſ- 
courſes well worth attending to, for in my opinion, he is 
the greateſt maſter in that kind of — but there are 
a thouſand particulars, which he has only glanced upon, 
where he only points with his fingers, which way we may 
go if we pleaſe ; and he contents himſelf ſometimes, with 
only giving a hint, in the moſt delicate part of his diſcour- 
ſes, from whence we are to pluck out, what is worthy of 
the publick attention, as for example; where he“ ſays, 
That the inhabitants of Aſia came to be vaſſals to one 
* man,” only becauſe they were not able to pronounce the 
ſingle ſyllable, No. Which ſaying of his, gave matter 
and occaſion to Boetius + to write this tract of voluntary 
ſervitude, where he makes a whole diſcourſe in his exa- 
mination, of a trivial action of a man's life, or in his in- 
quiry into a word that does not ſeem of importance e- 
nough to deſerve it, It is a pity that men of underſtand- 
ing, ſhould ſo much affect brevity. No doubt that it is 
ſome advantage to their reputation, but we are loſers by 
it. Plutarch had rather we ſhould applaud his judg- 
ment, than his knowledge, and choſe rather to leave us 
with an appetice, than a ſurfeit. He knew that too much 
might be laid even on good ſubjects, and that —_— 
| | drides 


* ln his treatiſe of fulſe modeſty, ch. 7 of Amyot's tranſlation. 

+ "Chis was Moataigne's friend, of whom | ſhall have occaſion to 
ſay more elſewhere. His name was Stephen Bœtius, and he com- 
poſed that book of voluntary ſervitude, which is bere mentioned by 
Monta'gne, and of which we ſhall find him diſcourſing more particu- 
larly in the 27th chap. of this book, under the article of friendſhip. 
One thing very furprizing is, that in all the editions which | have 
contulted, inftead of Buctius we read Bavtia a country of Greece, 
and that in all thoſe which have ſhort marginal lemmas of what is 
contained in the pages, we are told upon account of this paſlage in 
Plutarch, that this country of Greece voluntarily ſubmitted to ſlavery z 
a fatal accident, which care has been taken to point out in the mar- 
ein, by theſe words, which are by no means equivocal. The vo- 
© luntary ſlavery of the Bœotians“ Thus a very material confuſion, 
has ariſca from a ſinall error in typography. 
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drides jultly reproached him, who made very pertinent, 
but too long ſpeeches to the Ephori, by ſay ing. O 
„ ſtranger! thou ſpeakeſt what thou oughteſt to ſay, 
as to the matter of it, but not in the due manner.” 
Such as have but little fleſh on their bones, ſtuff them- 
ſelves out with clothes, fo they who have a ſcanty ſub- 
ject to treat of, ſwell it out with words. 

'The human underſtanding, is wonderfully enlighten- 
ed by converſing with the world; for we are of ourſelves 
ſtupid, and ſhort fighted, One aſking Socrates of what 
country he was, he did not make anſwer, of Athens, 
but, of the world F. He who had the richeſt, and the 
moſt extenſive imagination, was fond of calling the whole 
world his country, and extended his acquaintance, ſoci— 
ety and friendſhip to all mankind, not as we do, who 
look no farther than the ground we ſtand on. When the 
vines of the village where 1 live, are nipped with the 
froſt, our prieſt immediately infers, that the wrath of 
God is kindied againſt the human race, and judges, that 
the canibals have already got the pip. To ſee our civil 
wars, who is there that does not cry out, That the ma- 
chine of the world is turned topſyturvy, and that the 
day of judgment is juſt at hand, without conſiderin 
that many worſe things have happened, and that for al 
this, people are very joyous in ten thouſand other Fur 
of this earth. For my part, conſidering the licentiouſ- 
nels and impunity ot the times, I admire there is no 
more miſchief done. Lo him who feels the hail-ſtones 

atter about his ears, the whole hemiſphere appears to be 
in a ſtorm and tempeſt; like the ridiculous Savoyard, 
who ſaid very gravely, that, if that fimple king ot France 
could have managed his fortune well, he might in time, 
have been ſtewaid of the houſhold to his duke. The 
fellow in his ſhallow imagination, could not conceive 
there could be any grandeur, ſuperior to that of his maſ- 
ter. In truth, we are all of us inſenſibly in this error, 
an error of no ſmall conſequence and prejudice. But 
whoever repreſents to himſelt, as in a picture, that great 
image of our mother nature, pourtrayed in her full ma- 
jeſty, 

Plutarch in the notable ſayings of the Lacedemonians. 

+ Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. 5. c 37. and Plutarch in bis diſcourſe on 
ban ſlument, c. 4- 
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jeſty, whoever reads in her face ſo general and conſtant a 
variety, whoever obſerves himſelt in that figure, and not 
himſelf only, but a whole kingdom no bigger than the 
leaſt point made by a pencil in compariſon ot the whole, 
that man alone eſtimates things, according to their true 
grandeur. 

This great world, which ſome do not ſcruple to mul- 
tiply as leveral ſpecies under one genus, is the mirror in 
which we ought to view ourſelves, in order to diſcover 
the true bias. In ſhort, I would have this to be the 
book for my ſcholar to ſtudy; for ſo many humours, 
ſects, judgments, opinions, laws and cuſtoms, teach us 
to judge ſolidly of our own, and inform our underitand- 
ing how to ditcover its imperfection and natural inhrmity, 
which is a leſſon of no little importance. So many turns 
and revolutions of itate, and the fortune of the publick, 
will teach us to make no great wonder at our own. 80 
many great names, ſo many victories and conqueſts 
buried in oblivion, render our hopes ridiculous of eter- 
nizing our fame, by the taking of half a ſcore light horſe 
men, and a paltry turret, which had never been heard 
of, if it had not been demoliſhed. The pride and arro- 
gance of ſo many toreign pomps and ceremonies, the 
conceited majeſty of ſo many courts, and ſo much gran- 
deut, inure and ſtrengthen our fight to behold the luſtre 
of our own, without dazzling our eyes. So many mil- 
lions of men buried before us, encourage us not to fear 
the going to join ſuch good company in the other 
world; and ſo of every thing elſe. Pythagoras uſed to 
ſay *, That our life makes a retreat to the great and 
populous aſſemblies of the Olympick games, wherein 
ſome exercile the body in order to acquire the glory of 
winning the prize, and others carry merchandize to 
them to ſell for profit. "There are ſome (and thoſe none 
of the worſt of them) who propoſe no other advantage, 
than only to look on, and conſider, how and why every 
thing is done; and to be ſpectators of the lives of other 
men, in order thereby to judge and regulate their own. 

To examples might properly be adapted all the moſt 
proficable diſcourſes of philoſophy, by which all human 

Actions 
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actions ought to be regulated and directed. He ſhould 
be W Pp - 
' — Duid fas optare, id a 
Ultile nummus habet, v4 x — propinquis 
Quantum elargiri deceat, quem te Deus eſſe 

Juſſit, & humana qua parte locatus es in re *, 

Quid ſumus, aut guiduam victuri gignimur +. 

What man may wiſh, what's money's proper uſe, 

What are our country's, and our neighbour's dues ; 

What God commands an honeſt man to be, 

And here on earth to know in what degree 

God has him plac'd, and what we are, and why 

He gave us being and humanity, 
what knowledge is, and what it is to be ignorant; what 
ought to be the aim of ſtudy ; what valour, temperance 
2 juſtice are ; the difference betwixt ambition and 
avarice, ſervitude and ſubjection, licentiouſneſs and li- 
berty; the marks whereby to know what is true and ſo- 
lid contentment; how far death, ſorrow and diſgrace 
may be dreaded. 

Et quo quemque modo fugiatque feratque laborem J. i. e. 

And which way every one may know 

Labour to avoid or undergo. 
By what ſprings we move, and the reaſon of our various 
inclinations. For, methinks, the firſt leſſons with which 
the youth's underſtanding ought to be ſeaſoned, ſhould 
be ſuch as regulate his manners and his ſenſe, which will 
inſtruct him to know himſelf, and how to live well, and 
die well. Among the liberal ſciences, let us begin with 
that which makes us free q ; tho' they all conduce, in ſome 
degree, to the inſtruction and ule of life, as all other 
things alſo do in ſome reſpect or other; but let us chuſe 
that which directly and profeſſedly ſerves to that end. If 
we are once able to reſtain the appurtenances of life 
within their juſt and natural limits, we ſhould find that 
the beſt part of the ſciences which are in uſe, are uſeleſs 
to us; and that, even in thoſe that are of uſe to us, there 
are many very unneceſſary breadths and depths which we 


were 

* Perf. Sat. iii. v. 69. + Montaigne has put this verſe 
laſt, which in Perſius goes before the others, and is the 67th. 

IT Virg. Eneid. lib iii. v. 459. $ aum ſtudium 
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were better to let alone, and, according to the direction 
of Socrates “, limit the.courſe of our ſtudies to thoſe 
things which are of real advantage. 
: —Sapere aude ! 
Incipe viventi qui recte prorogat horam, 
Rufticus eæpectat dum defiuat amnis, at ille 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis avum . i. e. 
— Dare to be wiſe; and now 
Begin. The man who has it in his power 
To praQtiſe virtue, and protracts the hour, 
Waits, like the clown, to ſee the brook run low, 
Which careleſs flows, and will for ever flow. 
It is a great folly to teach our children 
Duid moveant Piſces, animoſaque ſig na Leonis, 
Lotus & Heſperia quid Capricornus aqua 1. i. e. 
What influence Piſces, or fierce Leo have, 
Or Capricorn in the Heſperian wave. 
the Wee of the ſtars, and the motion of the 8th 
ſphere before their own. | . 
Ti wAiiadt come pol 
Ti  arpaos Bowrw F. " 
To me what are Bootes, or the ſeven ſtars ? 
They enter not my thoughts, much leſs augment 
my cares. 
Anaximenes faid, in a letter to Pythagoras, Why 
* ſhould I trouble myſelf in ſearching for the ſe- 
* crets of the ſtars, having death or ſlavery continually 
before my eyes?” For the king of Perſia was at that 
time preparing for a war againſt his country. In like 
manner every one ought to ſay, * Being aſſaulted, as I 
am by ambition, avarice, temerity and ſuperſtition, 
and having within me, ſo many other enemies of life, 
ſhall I trouble myſelf about the revolutions in the 


world?“ 
After 


. 


Diogenes Laertius in the life of Socrates, lib. 2. ſect. 21. 
© Socrates primus philoſophiam devocavit & cœlo & coegit de vita & 
* moribus rebuſque bonis & malis quzrere.* Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. 
v. c. 4. i. e. Socrates firſt called down philoſophy from the hea- 
vens, and made life and manners, and good and evil the objects of 
its enquiry, 

F Hor. lib. i. epiſt. 2, v. 40. to 43. t Propert. lib. iv. 
eleg. 1. v. 85, 36. $ Agacreon, ode xvii. v. 10. & 11. 
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After he has been inſtructed in what will make him 
wiſer and better, he may be then entertained with a view 
of logick, natural philoſophy, geometry, rhetorick, and 
when his judgment is formed what ſcience to chuſe, he will 
ſoon go thro' it. The way of inſtructing him ought to be 
ſometimes by diſcourſe, and at other times by reading. 
Sometimes his governor ſhould put the author himſelf, 
which he ſhall think moft proper for him, into his hands, 
and ſometimes give him the marrow and ſubſtance of his 
treatiſe rightly prepared for his more eaſy digeſtion : 
And it himſelf be not converſant enough in books, to 
turn the many fine diſcourſes they contain, in order to 
accompliſh his aim, ſome man of learning may be aſſo- 
ciated with the governor, who, when occaſion requires, 
may ſupply him with the ſtores that ſhall be neceſſary 
for him to diſtribute and diſpenſe to his pupil. And 
who can doubt whether this way of teaching is more 
eaſy and natural than that of Gazz, in which the pre- 
cepts are ſo harſh and intricate, and the terms ſo empty 
and unmeaning, that there is no hold to be taken of 
them, nothing to rouſe the attention, whereas here the 
mind has ſomewhat to taſte and feed upon. This fruit 
therefore is without compariſon the beſt, and will be the 
ſooneſt ripe. 

It is a thouſand pities that things are come to ſuch a 
paſs in this age, that philoſophy, even by men of under- 
ſtanding, is fooked upon as a vain and fantaſtical name, 
a thing of no ule and value, either in opinion or effect; 
and I think that ſophiſtry is the cauſe of it all, by poſſeſ- 
ſing its avenues. [t is very wrong to repreſent it to 
youth as a thing inacceſſible, and wich ſuch a 2 
grim, and terrible aſpect Who is it has put this pale 
and hideous maſk upon it? There is nothing more 
gay, airy, and frolickſome, nay, I had almoſt ſaid, 
more wanton. It preaches nothing but feaſting and 
jollity. A melancholy, thoughtful countenance is a 
ſign that it does not reſide there. Demetrius, the gram- 
marian, finding a knot of philoſophers fitting together 
in the temple of Delphos, ſaid to them, * Either I 
am miltaken, or by your cheerful and pleaſant counte- 
nances, you ate engaged in no very deep — 

0 


* Plutarch of oracles that had ceaſed, ch. 5. 
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To which one of them, Heraclean, the magician, replied, 
It is for ſuch as puzzle themſelves in ſeeking whether 
the future tenſe of the Verb Bae, has a double a, 
or that hunt after the derivation of the comparatives 
X#+£40v, BiXlgov, and the ſuperlatives Xeupsy ov, BeAT io or, 
to knit their brows whilſt diſcourſing of their ſcience ; 
but as to philoſophical diſcourſes, they always divert 
and cheer up thoſe who attend to them, and never 
make them ſour or ſad. 

Deprendas animi tormenta latentis in ægro 

Corpore, deprendas & gaudia, ſumit utrumque 

Inde habitum facies *. i e. 

When we are touch'd with ſome important ill, 

How vainly filence would our grief conceal ! 

Not joy, nor forrow, can be hid by art, 

Our foreheads blab the ſecrets of our heart. 

The mind of a philoſopher is in ſuch a ſound ſtate, 
that it will alſo contribute to the health of the body. 
Philoſophy makes its eaſe and tranquillity ſhine ſo as to 
be diſcerned from without ; it forms the external beha- 
viour according to its own mould, and conſequently arms 
the perſon who entertains it with a modeſt aſſurance, a 
briſk, active deportment, and a contented, debonair 
countenance. A conſtant chearfulneſs is the ſureſt ſign of 
wiſdom, whoſe ſtate is like that of things in the regions a- 
bove the moon, always ſerene. It is Baraco and Baralipton 
that render their diſciples ſo dirty and ſmoaky. It is not 
philoſophy. of which they know nothing at all, but by 
hearſay. It is this that undertakes to calm the tempeſts 
of the ſoul, and to make hunger and thirſt ſmile, and 
this it does not by certain imaginary Epicycles, but by na- 
tural and palpable arguments. 

It has virtue for its aim, which is not, as the ſchool- 
men fay, ſituate upon the ſummit of a ſteep, rugged, and 
inacceſſible hill; for ſuch as have approached it, have 
found it, on the contrary, to be ſeated in a fair, fruitful 
and flouriſhing plain, from whence it has a clear view 
of all things below it, to which place any one however 
may arrive, if he knows the beſt way, thro' ſhady, ver- 
dant, and ſweetly flouriſhing walks, by a pleaſant and 


gentle deſcent, like that of the celeſtial arches. For 
want 


* Juv. Sat. 9. v. 18, 19. 
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want of having frequented this ſupreme, beautiful, trium- 
phant and amiable, and equally delightful and courage- 
ous virtue, this profeſſed and implacable enemy to ani- 
moſity, vexation, fear and conſtraint, whoſe guide is na- 
| ture, and whoſe companions are happineſs and pleaſure, 
they have, in the weakneſs of their imagination, created 
this filly, melancholy, quarrelſome, ſpiteful, menacing, 
quaint image of it, and placed it on a ſolitary rock a- 
mongſt thorns and briars, as a hobgoblin to ſcare people 
from it. | 
But the governor that I would have, that is ſuch a 
one as knows it to be his duty to poſſeſs his pupil with as 
much, or more affeQion than reverence to virtue, will be 
able to inform him, that the poets have ever more ac- 
commodated themſelves to the taſte of the publick, and 
will make him ſenſible, that the Gods have placed ſweat 
and toil in the cabinets of Venus rather than in thoſe of 
Minerva. And when he begins to be ſenſible of it, by 
repreſenting to him a Bradamanta *, or an Angelica for 
a miſtrefs to dally with, a natural, active, generous, a 
maſculine, a manly beauty, in compariſon of a ſoft, af- 
feed, delicate, artificial beauty, the one dignified in the 
dreſs of a heroe, crowned with a glittering helmet, the 
other adorned like a minx, with pearls, he will then judge 
his affection to be maſculine, if he ſhould chuſe quite con- 
trary to that effeminate ſhepherd of Phrygia 
Such a tutor will read this new doctrine to him, that 
the value and ſublimity of true virtue conſifls in the 
facility, utility and pleaſure of its exerciſe, fo far from 
being difficult, that boys, as well as men, the moſt ſimple, 
as well as the cunning, may attain to it, and not by force, 
but by rule. Socrates, its chief minion, totally quits 
forcible methods, to ſlip into the more natural facility of 
its own progreſs. Itis the nurſing mother of all human 
pleaſures, which, by rendering them juſt, makes them 
pure and ſafe, by moderating them keeps them in breath 
and appetite, and by cutting off thoſe which it rejeQs, 
ives an edge to our deſire of thoſe it allows, and, like a 
Find mother, allows in abundance all thoſe which na- 
ture requires, even to ſatiety, if not to laſſitude, unleſs, 
perhaps, we chule to ſay, that the regimen which pre- 
vents 
* Two heroines in Arioſto's Orlando Furioſo. 
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vents the toper from being drunk, the glutton from being 
ſurfeited, the whoremaſter from being p- xd, is an enemy 
to our pleaſures. 

If the virtuous man has not the common ſhare of fortune, 


he paſſes it by, or does without it, and frames for himſelf 


another altogether his own, not more fickle and unſteady, 
Virtue knows how to be rich, and powerful, and learned, 
and to lie upon perfumed quilts. It loves life, beauty, 
health and honour, butits proper and peculiar office is to 
know how to uſe thoſe bleſſings regularly, and how to 
part with them without concern ; an office much more 


noble than troubleſome, the whole courſe of a man's life 


being, without it, unnatural, turbulent and unſeemly, 
If the pupil ſhall happen to be of fo different a diſpoſi- 
tion, that he had rather. hear a fable than a narrative of a 
fine voyage, or ſome wiſe diſcourſe which he underſtands ; 
if at the beat of a drum, which excites the youthful ar- 
dour of his companions, he turns off to another, who 
calls him to ſee a puppet ſhow, or the tricks of a Merry- 
andrew; if he does not wiſh, and think it more pleaſant 
and delightful, to return all over duſt victorious from a 
battle, than from the play of tennis or foot-ball with the 
rize of thoſe exerciſes ; I ſee no other remedy, but that 
* be put apprentice to a paltry cook in ſome good town, 
tho' he were the ſon of a duke, according to Plato's re- 
ceipt, that children are to be placed out, and diſpoſed 
of, not according to the wealth or rank of the father, but 
according to their own genius or capacity.” 

Since philoſophy is that which inſtructs us to live, 
and that it has a leſſon for infancy as well as other ages, 
why are not children ſooner initiated into it. 

Udum, & molle lutum eft, nunc, nunc properandus, & acri 

Fingendus fine fine rota *. i. e. | | 

The clay is moiſt, and ſoft, now, now make haſte, 

And form the veſſel, for the wheel turns fait. 

We are taught to live when we are going out of the 
world. A hundred ſcholars have had the P-x before they 
came to read Ariſtotle's lectures on temperance. Cicero 
ſaid, that were he to live over the ſame number of years 
he had ſeen, he ſhould never find time to read the Iyrick 
poets in the ſame manner as he had the books that treated 


* Perſ. Sat. 3. v. 23. 24- 
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of logick . And yet I find theſe cavilling ſophiſters till 
more unprofitable. The child we are to train up has a 
great deal leſs time to ſpare. As he ought to be under a 
pedagogue for the firſt fifteen or fixteen years of his life, 
the remainder of it ſhould be ſpent in action. Let us 
therefore employ fo ſhort a ſpace of time in the inſtruc- 
tions that are neceſſary, Away with the crabbed ſubtle- 
ties of logick ; they are abuſes by which our lives can 
never be amended ; take the plain diſcourſes of philoſo- 
phy ; learn to chuſe and rightly to apply them ; they are 
more eaſy to be underſtood than one of Boccace's novels: 
A child juſt come from its nurſe, is much more capable of 
comprehending ſuch plain philoſophy, than of learning to 
read or write. Philoſophy has diſcourſes as proper for 
the riſing generation, as for old age. wp 
Il am of Plutarch's opinion, that Ariſtotle did not fo 
much trouble his great diſciple with the knack of form- 
ing ſyllogiſms, or with the elements of geometry, as in 
furniſhing him with good precepts concerning valour, 
proweſs, magnanimity, temperance, and the contempt 
of fear; and, with this ammunition, ſent him, whilſt he 
was but a boy, with no more than zo, ooo foot, 40c0 
horſe, and 42,000 crowns to conquer the world. As for 
the other arts and ſciences, Alexander, ſaid he, honoured 
them much, and commended their excellency, and their 
prettineſs, but was not ſo much delighted with them, as 
to be tempted with a defire to practiſe them. 

—— Petite hunc ſuteneſque ſeneſque 
Finem animo certum, mi erique VIAtICa Cant: 7. i. e. 


May to this leſſon young and old attend, g 


And form their minds to ſome ſure aim and end, 
Which in old age will ſolid eomfort ſend. 

Juſt ſo Epicurus ſaid, in the beginning of his letter to 
Meniceus 1, That neither the youngeſt ſhould refuſe to 
philoſophiſe, nor the oldeſt grow weary of it. He that 
does otherwiſe, ſeems tacitly to imply, either that it is not 

et time to live happily, or that the ſeaſon for it is paſt. 
et, for all this, I would not have this lad of our's con- 
fined to his book as to a priſon, nor abandoned to the 


peeviſhneſs and melancholy temper of a paſſionate ſchool- 
maſter. 


* This is taken entirely from Seneca, Epiſt. 49. 
+ Perſ. Sat. 5. v. 64, 65 1 Diog. Lact. lib. x. ſe. 122. 
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mafler. I would not have his ſpirits broke by being tor- 
mented and uſed as ſome are, like pack-horſes, fourteen 
or fifteen hours a-day. Neither ſhould I think it proper, 
when, by reaſon of a ſolitary and melancholy diſpoſition, 
he appears to be too immoderately ſtudious of books, 
that he ſhould be indulged in that humour, becauſe it 
renders him unfit for civil converſation, and diverts him 
from better employments: And how many men have 
I ſeen, in my time, totally brutified by an intem- 
perate thirſt after knowledge] Carneades was fo beſotted 
with it, that he did not give himſelf time ſo much as to 
comb his head, or pare his nails *. Neither would 
I have the generous temper of the pupil ſpoilt by the in- 
civility or barbarity of that of another. The French 
wiſdom has been anciently proverbial, for a wiſdom that 
ſprouted out early, but ſoon faded. Indeed, we ſtill ſee 
there are none ſo hopeful as the little children of France, 
but they commonly diſappoint the expectation that has 
been formed of them, and when they are grown up to 
be men are eminent for nothing. I have heard men 


of good underſtanding ſay, that the colleges they are 


ſent to, of which there are abundance, make them ſuch 
brutes. 

As to our young gentleman, a cloſet, a garden, the 
table, his bed- ſolitude and company, morning and even- 
ing, all hours ſhould be the ſame, and all places alike 
ſerve for his ſtudy; for philoſophy, which, as the for- 
matrix of his judgment and manners, ſhould be his prin- 
cipal leſſon, is active every where. The orator Iſocrates, 
being intreated, at a feaſt, to diſcourſe of his art, all 
the company thought he gave a right anſwer, when he 
ſaid, f It is not now a time to do what I can do, 
and that which is now the time to do, I cannot do.” 
For to make harangues or rhetorical diſſertations in a com- 

any met together to laugh and make good cheer, would 
— rendered it a very e medley. But as to 
philoſophy, that part of it eſpecially which treats of man, 
and of his offices and duties, it has been the common o- 
pinion of all wiſe men f, that, for the relith of conver- 
ſation, 


Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Carneades, lib. i. ſecd. 62. 
+ Plutarch, in his table-talk, lib. i. qu. 1. 1 Idem. ib. 
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ſation, it ought not to be baniſhed from ſports and enter. 
tainments. And Plato having invited philoſophy to be a 
gueſt at his banquet, we find in how gentle a manner, 
accommodated both to time and place, he entertained 
the company, tho' in a diſcourſe. of the ſublimeſt and 
moſt ſalutary nature. | | 
| Aque pauperibus prodeft, locupletibus eque, 

Et neglefta æguè pueris, ſenibuſque nocebit &. 

Whole precepts rich and poor alike engage, 

But, if neglected, hurt both youth and age. 

By this method of inſtruction the pupil will not have 
ſo much idle time upon his hands as others. But as 
walking to and fro in a gallery, tho' the ſteps be three 
times as many, does not tire us ſo much as when we walk 
the ſame number of paces in a journey, ſo our leſſon fal- 
ling accidentally into our way, without any obligation of 
time and place, and mixing itſelf in all our actions, will 

inſinuate itſelf inſenſibly. 

The very exerciſes and recreations will prove to be a 

part of his ſtudy, ſuch as running, wreſtling, mu- 
ick, dancing, hunting, riding and fencing. I would have 
care taken of his external deportment and mein, and of the 
ſetting off his perſon at the ſame time with his mind. It is 
not a ſoul alone, nor a body alone, that we are training up, 
but a man, and we ought not to divide him into two parts. 
And, as Plato ſays, the one is not to be trained up with- 
out the other, but they muſt be made to draw together 
like a pair of horſes harneſſed to the ſame carriage. And- 
if we attend to him, does he not ſeem to require more 
time and care for the exerciſes of the body, and to think 
that the mind exerciſes itſelf too at the ſame time? 

As to the reſt, this method of education ought to be 
carried on with a mild ſeverity, not like our modern pe- 
dagogues, who, inftead of alluring children to their 
learning, correct, or at leaſt frighten them with nothing 
but rods and ferulas, horror and cruelty. Away with this 
force ! this violence! There is nothing, in my opinion, 
ſo much cows and ſtupihes a lad of a good diſpoſition. 
If you deſire that he ſhould be afraid of ſhame and 
chaſtiſement, do not harden him to them. Inure him, as 


much as you will, to ſweat and cold, to wind and ſun, and 
| to 


® Hor, lib. i. Epiſt. 1. v. 25, 26. 
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to dangers that he ought to deſpiſe. Wean him from all 
effeminacy and delicacy in cloaths and bedding, in eating 
and in drinking. Uſe him to every thing that he may not 
be a rake and a fop, but a hale, ſtrong lad. I was ever 
of this opinion from a child, and think fo till. But, 
amongſt other things, I never lik'd the management in 
moſt of our colleges, whoſe error, peradventure, might 
not have been ſo miſchievous, if they had inclined to the 
indulgent ſide; They are really ſo many cages in which 
youth are ſhut up as priſoners, who are therein taught to 
be debauched, by being puniſhed before they are ſo. Do 
but go thither juſt as their exerciſes are over, you hear 
nothing but the cries of children under the ſmart of cor- 
rection, and the bellowing hoiſe of the maſters drunk 
wich paſſion. How can ſuch tender, timorous ſouls be 
tempted to love theit leſſon by ſuch ruby-fac'd guides, 
with wrath in their aſpeQs, and the ſcourge in their 


hands? A wicked and pernicious form of proceeding! . 


Add to this a very good obſervation of Quintilian, That 
ſuch an imperious authority is attended with dangerous 
conſequences ; and in particular he alludes to our method 
of chaſtiſement. How much more decent would it be 
to ſee the forms which the boys fit on, ſtrewed with 
flowers and green leaves, than with the bloody twigs 
of willows? I ſhould chuſe to have the pictures of joy 
and gladneſs in the ſchools, together with Flora and the 
graces, as the philoſopher Speufippus * had in his; that 
where their profit is, there might be their pleaſure. The 
viands that are wholeſome for children ought to be ſweet- 
ened with ſugar, and thoſe that are hurtful to them made 
as bitter as gall. It is wonderſul to ſee how careful Plato 
is in his laws about the gaiety and paſtimes of the youth 
of his city, and how expatiates upon their races, 

mes, ſongs, vaulting and dancing, of which, he ſays, 
the ancients gave the conduct and patronage to the gods 
Apollo and Minerva, and to the mules. He lays down not 
leſs than a thouſand rules for his exerciles ;. but as to the 
letter'd ſciences he inſiſts very little upon them, and ſeems 


to recommend poetry in particular only for the mulick 
ſake. | 
Vor. I. I All 


* Dio.enes Lae tius, in the life of Speuſippus, lib. iv, ſeCt. 1. 
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All oddneſs and ſingularity in our manners and con- 
ditions ought to be avoided, as an enemy to ſociety. 
Who would not be aſtoniſhed to hear that Demophoon, 
ſteward to Alexander, ſweated in the ſhade, and fhiver'd 


in the fun *? I have ſeen perſons that have run fafter- 


from the ſmell of apples-than from gunſhot ; others that 
have been frighted at a monfe ;' others that vomit at the 
fight of cream, and ſome that have done the like at the 
making of a feather-bed, as Germanicus, who could not 
bear the fight, nor the crowing of a cock. I will not 
deny but, peradventure, there may have been ſome 
occult cauſe of this averſion ; but, I think, if it was 
undertaken in time, it might be extinguiſhed.' Inſtruc- 
tion has ſo prevailed in this reſpect upon me, (tho 
not without ſome care upon my part) that, beer ex- 
cepted, my appetite is reconciled to all eatables indiffe- 
rently. e eee eee | 
While the bodies of youth are ſupple, they ought 
thereſore to bend to all faſhions and cuſtoms, and, pro- 
vided the appetite and the will can be kept within 
due bounds, a young man may be ſafely rendeted fit 
for all nations and companies, even to itregularity and 
exceſs, if need be, that is in compliance with cuſtom. 
Let him be able to do every thing, bat love to do no- 
thing that is not good. Even the philoſophers do not 
commend Caliſthenes for loſing the favour of his maſter, 
Alexander the great, by refuſing to drink with him glaſs 
for glaſs. Let the pupil laugh, play, and. carouſe with 
his prince; nay, I would have him in ſuch debauches to 
be too hard for his companions in ability and vigour, and 
that he may not forhear doing miſchief, either for want 
of ſtrength, or of knowledge how to do it, but for want of 
the will.” * Multum intereſt, utrum peccare quis nolit, aut 
«* neſciat . i.e. There is a wide difference betwixt refuſin 
to do evil, and not knowing how to do it. I thought 
paſſed a compliment upon a nobleman, as free from theſe 
exceſſes as any man in France, by aſking him before a 
reat deal of x ery good company, how often he got drunk 
in Germany for che ſake of managing the king's buſineſs 


there ? He took the compiiment as it was really intended, 
= and 


* Sextus Empyticus Pyirh. Hypot. lib. i. c. 14. p. 17. 
+ Seacca, epiſt. 90. 
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and made anſwer, three times; of which, withal, he 
ave us the particular hiſtory. I know ſome, who, for 
— of this faculty, have been at a great loſs in nego- 
ciating with that nation. I have often with great admira- 
tion, reflected upon the wonderful conſtitution of Alci- 
biades, who ſo eafily could transform himſelf to ſuch dif- 
ferent manners, bad cuſtoms, without prejudice to his 
health, one while outſtripping the exceſſive expence and 
pomp of the Perfians, and at other times the auſterity 
and frugality of the Lacedzmonians, as reformed in 


Sparta, as voluptuous in Ionia. 


Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color, & flatus, & ret *. I. e. 


Old Ariſtippus every dreſs became, 
In every ſtate and circumſtance the ſame. 

I would have my. pupil to be ſuch a one, 
Auen duplici panno patientia velat, 
Mirabor vitæ via fi converſa decebit, 
Per ſonamgue feret non inconcinnus utramque F. i. e. 
But that a man whom patience taught to wear 
A coat that's patch'd, ſhould ever learn to bear 


May juttty, I confeſs, our wonder raiſe ; 
Yet he in ev'ry character can pleaſe. * 
Theſe are my leſſons; and he who puts them in prac- 
tice will be a greater gainer than he who only knows them 
in the theory. If you ſee him, you hear him; if you hear 
him, you ſce him. God forbid, ſays one in Plato, that 
to philoſophiſe ſhould be only to learn many things, and 
to treat of the arts. Hanc ampliſſimam omnium artium 
bene vivendi diſciplinam, vita magis quam literis perſe- 
* quuti ſunt 4. i. e. It is rather by their living well, than 
their learning, that they have devoted themieIves to the 
moit extenſive of all arts, the diſcipline of a good life. 
Leo, prince of the Phliaſians 5, aſking Heraclides Ponti- 
cus what art or ſcience he made profeſſion of? I know, 


faid he,, neither art nor ſcience, but I am a philoſopher. 


4 | 2 One 


A change of life with decency and eaſe, N 0 


* Hor. epiſt. 17. lib. i. v 23. 

1 Cic Tuſc. Quæſf. lib. iv. c. 3. 

lt was not Heraclides, but Pythagoras that returned this anſwer 
to Leo; and it is from a book of Heraclides, a diſciple of Plato, that 
Cicero quotes this paſſage, as he ſays in his Tuſc. Queſt, |, v. c. 3. 
Plato was not born till above 100 years after Pythagoras. 


+ ldem, ib. v. 25. 26, 29, 
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One reproaching Diogenes, that, being ignorant, he 
ſhould pretend to philoſphy ,; I therefore pretend to it, 
ſaid he, ſo much more to the purpoſe . Hegeſias de- 
ſired that he would read a certain book to him. Vou 
are a pleaſant companion, ſaid he to him, you chuſe 
figs that are true and natural, and not thoſe that are 
painted ; why do not you alſo chuſe exerciſes that are 
natural and genuine, rather than thoſe that are pre- 
ſcribed ? 

He will not ſo much get his leſſon by heart as by 
practice. We ſhall diſcover if there is prudence in his 
enterprizes, if there be goodneſs and juſtice in his de- 
poitment, judgment and a grace in his ſpeaking, for- 


titude in his ſickneſs, modeſty in his merriment, tem- 
-perance in his pleaſures, order in his oeconomy, and in- 


differency in his palate, as to fleſh, fiſh, wine or water. 
* Qui diſciplinam ſuam non oſtentationem ſcientiæ, fed 
* legem vitæ putet, quique obtemperet ipſe ſibi. & decretis 


'« pareat F.“ ige. Who conſiders his learning not as a vain 
oſtentation of ſcience, but as a rule of life, and who 


obeys its decrees, and obſerves its regimen. The con- 
duct of our lives is the true mirrour of our converſation, 
When one aſked Zeupidamus f, why the Lacedæmonians 
did commit their conſtitutions of chivalry to writing, and 
did not give them to their youth to read? he made an- 
ſwer, Becauſe they choſe to accuſtom them to action, ta- 
ther than to amuſe them with words. Wich ſuch a one 
as this, compare one of thoſe college latinifls, who has 
thrown away fifteen or fixteen years in only learning to 
{peak. The world is nothing but babble, and I never 
yet ſaw the man who did not rather talk more, than lets 
than he ought, and yet half of our time is conſumed this 


way. We are held on four or fiie years to learn the 


meaning of words, and to tack them together jnto 
clauſes; as many more to diſtribute one copious diſcourle 
into four or five parts, and the remaining five years, at 
leaſt, to learn ſuccinctly to mix and interweave them at- 
ter a ſubtle manner. .Let us leave it to thole who make 
it their particular profeiſion. : 
| | Going 

* Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Diogenes the Cynick, lib. 5- 
ſea. 48 + Cic. Tuic. Quæſt lib. ii. c. 4. 

Plutarch, in the notable ſayings of the Lacedæmonians. 
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Going one day to Orleans, I met, in the plain on this 
fide of Clery, with two Pedagogues travelling towards 
Bourdeaux, the one above fifty paces before the other; 
and at ſome diſtance behind themY ſaw a troop of horſe 
with their commander at the head of them, who was 
the late monſieur the count de la Rouchefoucault ; one of 
my companions enquired of the foremoſt of the two pe- 
dants who that gentleman was that followed him, who, 
not having perceived the train in. the rear, and thinking 
that he meant his companion, anſwered pleaſantly, He 
is not a gentleman, fir, he is a grammarian, and I am 
* a logician.” | 

Now we who on the contrary do not aim to form a: 
grammarian nor Jogician, but a 1, leave them 
to miſpend their time; our buſineſs lies another way: 
For let our pupil be well furniſhed with. things, words 
will flow in but too faſt, he will drag them after him, if 
they are not ready to follow. I have obſerved ſome to make 
excuſes for want of a capacity toexpreſs themſelves, and 
pretend to have a great many fine thoughts, but, for 
want of elocution, are not able to utter them ; but this 
is a flam. Will you know what I think of it? I take 
their thoughts to be nothing. hut ſhadows of ſome irre- 
gular conceptions which they are not able to connect and 
clear up in their own minds, nor by conſequence to bring 
them out. They do not yet themſelves underſtand what 
they would be at, and if you do but obſerve how they 
heſitate upon the point of parturition, you will ſoon per- 
ceive that their labour is not to a delivery, but meerly in, 
conception, and that they are ſtill licking the imperfect. 
embryo. For my part, I am of opinion, and Socrates 
lays it down as a rule, that whoever has a ſpright- 
ly and clear imagination, will be able to — it. 
well enough in ſome dialect or other, and if dumb, 
by ſigns. ; 

Verbaque previſam rem non invita ſequentur . i. e. 
When once a thing conceiv'd is, in the mind, 

Words to expreſs it a quick paſſage find. 

And as another ſays as poetically in proſe, * Cum res ani- 
mum occupavere, verba ambiunt ;' i.e. When the 
mind is once maſter of a thing, words are eager to utter 
it 3 

Hor. Art. Poet. v. 311. f Senec. Contr. |. 3. in the preface. 


19] atid this other, © ip{z res verba rapiunt “; i. e. 
Things themſelves draw out words after them, He 
knows nothing of ablative, conjunctive, ſubjunctive, nor 
of grammat, no mom chan his lackey or a fiſhwoman at 
the Priit Pont, and yet their tongues will run till you are 
tit'd of hearing them, and, perhaps, will trip as little 
in their Tanguage as the beſt maſter of arts in France. 
He knows no rhetorick, nor how to word a preface, fo 
as to btibe the benevolence of a candid reader, nor is he 
folicitous to know it. In truth, all this decoration of 
painting is eafily obſcured by the luſtre of a ſimple and 
blunt truth. Such fine flouriſhes ſerve only to amuſe 
the vulgar, who are not able to digeſt food that is more 
ſubſtantial and ſtrengthening, as Ater plainly ſhews in 
+ Tacitus. The ambaſſadots of Samos came to Cleo- 
menes, king of Sparta, prepared with a long and ele- 
nt oration, to incite him to a war againſt the tyrant 
lycrates, who after he had heard them with patience, 
gave them this ſhort anſwer, * 1 As to the preamble, 
I remember it not, nor conſequently the middle of 

* your ſpeech, and as to your concluſion, I will do no- 
© thing that you deſire.“ A fine anſwer this, methinks, 
and the ſpeech- makers were, no doubt, quite confound- 
ed. And how far'd it with the other? The Athenians 
were to chufe one out of two architects to be the direc- 
tor of a great fabrick, the one of which, an affected fel- 
low, offered his fervice in a fine premeditated harangue 
opon the fubject, and by his oratory inclined the wes 
of the people in his favour ; but the other only made 
uſe of theſe few words, Ye lords of Athens, what this 
© man hath only faid, I will perform g.“ When Cicero 
was in the higheſt reputation for his eloquence, he was 
admired by many; but || Cato made a jeſt of it, _- 
| aid, 


$74 ' Monrtatewe's Hes. 
; 


®* Cic. de Finibus, lib. 3. c. 8. 

+ la a dialogue, intitaled, De cauſis corruptte etoquentiz,” the 
author of which is not very well known. Several of the learned, as 
well as Montaigne, aſcribe it to Tacitus, others to Quintilian, Sc. 

1 Plutarch, in the notable ſayings of the Lacedzmonians. 
Plutarch, in his inſtrudtions for thoſe who manage ſtate affairs. 

Montaigne gives too general 4 latitude to Cato's refleQion, tho" 

perhaps he did ſo for the purpofe. Cato did not ridicule Cicero's 


eloquence in the general, but only his abuſe of it while he was 
| | conſul, 
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ſaid, * We have a pleaſant conſul,” Whether it goes be- 
fore or after, a good ſentence, or a fine paſſage, is always 
in ſeaſon; if it neither coheres with what weat before, nor 
follows after, it is however good in itſelf. I am none of 
thoſe who think that good rhyme makes a poem. 
Let the bard make a ſhort, ſyllable long if he will ; it is 
a matter of no moment, if there be gay invention * his 
piece, and if wit and judgment have acted their parts 
well in it, I will ile him a good poet, tho' a bad 
rhymer. 
Emunc id naris, * comtonere verſus . i. e. 
His wit is delicate, tho' harſh his verſe. 
Let a mag, ſays Horace, ſtrip ſuch a poem as he there 
ſpeaks of, viz. chat of Ennius, of all its connections and 
mea ſutes, E 
Tempora rer la, mods 1 1e, eu prius ordine verbum eff, 
Poſterius faciat, præ poneus ultima primis, 
Inveniaz eliam digetti membra poete Þ. 
Let tenſe, and mood, and words be all miſplac' d, 
Thoſe laſt that ſhould be firſt, thoſe firſt be laſt ; 
Tho! all things be thus ſhuffled out of frame, 
You'll find the poet's fragments not to blame. 
he will never the more perfect his praiſe ; for the very 
ſcraps themſelves will be fine. This was the import of 
Menaader's anſwer, who, when the day was at hand on 
which he had promiled a comedy, being reproved that 
he made no great progrels in it, ſaid, * It was compoſed 
* Þ and ready, all except. the verſes.” Having contriv- 
ed the acts and the ſcenes in his fancy, he made little ac- 
count of the reſt. 
Since Ronſard and Bellay have brought our French 
poetry iato reputation, every little dabbler in it, for 
14 aught 


conſul, When he was pleading one day for Murena againſt Cato, 
he fell to ridiculing the graveſt prin. iples of the ſtoick philoſophy in 
too comick a manner, and 2 not becoming the auguſt ſta- 
tion he then was in. This is hat drew Cato's anſwer above-men- 
tioned, which was more ſtinging than all the invectives which Cicero 
had fo lately caſt at this great man, who was much more a ſtoick by 
his manners, than by his diſcourſes. See Plutarch in the life of Cato, 
ch. 6. ot Amyot's tranſlation. 

* Hor. Sat. 4- lib. 1. v. 8. + Hor. lib. 1. Sat. 4. v. 58. 

T Plutarch, in his tract, whether the Athenians were more emi- 
nent in arms than in letteis, c. 4. 
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aught I ſee, ſwells his words as high, and makes his 
cadences very near as harmonious, as they did. Plus 
©. ſonat, quam valet *; i. e. more ſound than ſenſe. As 
to low lite, there were never ſo many poetaſters as now ; 
but tho' they find it no hard taſk to Thyme as muſically as 
they, yet they fall infinitely ſhort of imitating the noble 
1 of the one, and the curious inventions of the 
Other. | | 

But what ſhall our young gentleman do, if he be at- 
tacked with the ſophiſtical tubtlety of ſome ſyllogiſm. A 
gammon of bacon makes.a man drink, drink quenches 
thirſt ; ergo the bacon quenches thirſt. * Why, let him 
hugh at it, and it will'be more diſcretion to do fo, than 
to anſwer it, ſubtilius eſt contempſiſſe quam ſolvere +. 
Or let him borrow this pleaſant counter policy of Ari- 
ſtippus , Why ſhould I unbind him, who, bound as he 
is, gives me ſo much perplexity? A perſon endeavouring 
to poſe Cleanthes wich ſome logical ſubtleties, Chry ſippus 
took him up ſhort, ſaying, 5 Reſerve your juggling tricks 
to play with children, and do not let them draw aſide the 
ſerious thoughts of a man in years. If theſe ridiculous 
ſubtleties, contorta, & acüſeata ſophiſmata ||,' thoſe 
perplexed and crabbed. ſophiſms, as Cicero calls them, 
are deſigned to make him believe a lie, they are dange- 
rous; but if they anſwer no other purpoſe, than only to 
make him laugh, I do not ſee why he need to be forti- 
fied againſt them. Some are fo ſilly as to go a mile out 
of their way to hook in a fine term or phraſe. Aut qui 
* non verba rebus aptant, ſed res extrinſecus aroeſſunt, 
quibus verba conveniant *.“ Either they do not 
adapt their terms to their ſubject, but ramble from their 
ſubject in queſt of things to which the words may agree. 
And, as another ſays, Qui alicujus verbi decore pla- 
* centis vocentur ad id, quod non propoſuerant ſeri- 
* bere ++ ;' i. e. By their charm of ſome word that 
pleaſes them, they are engaged in a ſubje& which they 
Had no deſign to treat of, For my part, I chuſe to twiſt 


in 
Seneca, epiſt. 40. + dem, epiſt. 49. Dioge nes 
Laertius, in the life of Ariftippus, lib. 2. ſect. 70. Diogenes 


Laertius, in the life of Chryſippus, lib. 7. ſect. 183. Cie. 
Acad. Queſt. lib. 4. c. 24. 5 Quiatil. lib. 8. ft Secnec, 
epiſt. 59. ., | Fr | 
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in a fine ſentence, to tack it to my ſubject, rather than 
to untwiſt the thread of my ſubject, by deviating from 
it in queſt of ſuch ſentence. On the contrary, words 
are to ſerve and follow a man's purpoſe; and let the 
Gaſcon language take place where the French will not 
do. I would have the imagination of the hearer intirely 
engroſſed by the ſubjeR, altho' the words are forgot. 
The ſtile I am fond of is natural and plain, both in ſpeak- 
ng and writing ; a ſtile that is pithy and nervous, con- 
ciſe and compact, not ſo delicate and florid, as maſterly 
and forcible. + Hæc demum ſapiet dictio, quæ feriet “. 
i. e. The expreſſion which makes an impreſſion on 
the mind will infallibly pleaſe it; rather intricate than 
long-winded periods, free from affectation; not ſtiff nor 
disjointed, nor confident where every limb anſwers to the 
body; not pedantick, nor monk, nor lawyer like, but 
rather ſoldier- like, as Suetonius calls that of Julius Cæſar, 
yet why he call'd it ſo, I cannot well conceive. 

I have been ready enough to imitate that looſe 
faſhion, which is obſervable in the dreſs of our young 
fellows ; to wear my cloak flung upon one ſhoulder, my- 
cap on one fide, one — looſer than the other, 
which repreſents a haughty diſdain of the foreign orna- 
ments, and a negligence of art, which-I find of much 
better uſe in the forms of ſpeech. All affectation, parti- 
cularly in the French gaiety and freedom; is unbecom- 
ing a courtier, whole dreſs ought to be the model for 
every gentleman in a monarchy, for which reaſon an 
eaſy and natural negligence does well. I no more like a 
piece of ſtuff wove, in which the knots and ſeams are 
to be ſeen, than a ſkin ſo delicate, that a man may count 
the bones and veins. * Quz-veritati operam'dat oratio, 
© incompoſita fit, & ſimplex . Quis accurate loqui- 
tur, niſi qui vult putidè loqui . i. e. Let the ſpeech: 
that has truth for its aim, be plain and-artleſs. What 
man ſtrives to ſpeak accurately without expoſing his af- 
fectation? That ſort of eloquence which makes us in 
love with ourſelves, does an injury to the ſubject it treats 


x 5 of, 


The Latin verſe is taken from a ſort of epitaph in Lucan, which 
is to be found intire in the ſupplement to Fabricius's Bioliothec 
Latina, p. 167. 

+. Senec. epiſt. 40. }. Idem, epiſt. 75. 
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of. As in our apparel it is unmanly to diſtinguiſh our- 
ſelves by any ſingular garb that is not in the faſhion ; fo 
in. language, to hunt for new. phraſes, and unknown 
terms, proceeds from a ſcholaſtick and puerile ambition. 
May I be permitted to uſe no other terms but thoſe that 
Will do as well for the markets at Paris! Ariſtophanes, 
the grammarian, underſtood nothing of the matter, when 
he reproved Epicurus for the ſtmplicity of his expreſſion, 
and the deſign of his oratory, which was only perſpi- 
cuity of language. The imitation of ſpeaking, by its 
own, faculty, immediately runs thro' a whole nation ; 
but the imitation of judging and inventing words is not 
o quick in its progrels. The generality of readers, be- 
cauſe they have found a like a robe, imagine, very falſly, 
that they have a like body; whereas ſtrength and ſinews 
are not to be borrowed, tho' the gloſs and outward orna- 
ment may. Moſt of thoſe who <4 to me, ſpeak the lan- 
guage of my eſſays, but whether they have the fame ſen- 
timents, I know not. The Athenians, ſays Plato +, are 
for their part, eminent for ſpeaking copiouſly and ele- 
gantly, the Lacedzmoniians conciſely, and thoſe of Crete 
aim more at the fertility of the imagination, than the 
copiouſneſs of language, and theſe are the beſt. Zeno 
ſaid, that he had two ſorts of diſciples, the one whom 
he termed $6625 ys, curious to learn things, and theſe 
were his favourites; and the others aoyop.avc, who cared 
for nothin but Janguage ; 8 Serm. 34.] this does 
not mean that ſpeaking well is not a fine and a happy ta- 
lent, but only that it is not ſo happy as ſome make it, 
and I am ſcandalized that this ſhould engroſs our whole 
time. I would fain underſtand my own language firſt; 
and next, that of my neighbours, with whom I moſt 
correſpond, = 
Greek and Latin are no doubt very fine accompliſh- 
ments, but we purchaſe them at tco dear a rate. I 
will here diſcover one method whereby, as 1 myſelf 
have experienced, they may be had much cheaper, and 
who will may make uſe of it. My deceaſed father 
having made all the enquiry that a man could poſſibly do. 
among men of learning and underſtanding of an exact 
method 


Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Epicutus, lib. 10. ſect. 13. 
+ De Legibus, I. 1, p. 573. 
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method of education, was by them apprized by this in- 
conyenience which attended the practice at that time; 
and he was told, that the tedious ume we ſpent in learn- 
ing the languages, which coft them but very little, if 
any, was the only reaſon we could not obtain to the mag- 
nanimity of the ancient Greeks “ and Romans, nor to 
their knowledge. I do not, however, believe that to be 
the only cauſe ; but the expedient my father found out 
for this was, that while I was at nurſe, and before I be- 
gan to ſpeak, he committed me to the care of a German, 
who ſince died a famous phyſician in France, totally igno- 
rant of our language indeed, but very well verſed in the 

Latin. nn 
This gentleman, whom he had ſent for out of his 
own country on purpoſe, and to whom he paid an ex- 
traordinary ſalary, had me continually in his arms, and 
to him were joined two others of inferior learning to at- 
tend me by way of relief to him, and all theſe talked 
to me in no other language but Latin. As to the reſt of 
his family, it was an ;Nriolable rule, that neither himſelf, 
nor my mother, nor the footman, nor the chambermaid 
ſhould ſpeak any thing in my company but ſuch Latin 
words as each had learnt only to gabble with me. It js 
not to be imagined how great an advantage this proved 
to the whole family. My father and mother, by this 
means, learnt Latin enough to underſtand it, and to ſpeak 
it well enough to ſerve their occaſions, as did alſo thoſe 
of the domeſticks who were moſt attendant upon me. To 
be ſhort, we latiniſed it to ſuch a degree, that it over- 
flowed to all our neighbouring villages, where there ſtill 
remain, having eſtabliſhed themſelves by cuſtom, ſevetal 
Latin names of artiticers and their tools. As for myſelf, 
Lwas above fix years of age before I underſtood either 
French, or Perigorden, any more than Arabick ; and 
without att, bock, grammar, or precept, without the lafh, 
and without ſhedding a tear, I had learnt to ſpeak as pure 
| | tin 


The ancient Greeks, more fortunate or wiſer than the Romans, 
only learnt their own language; whereas the Romans commonly 
joined the ſtudy of Greek to that of the Latin tongue, and derived 
almoſt. all their notions from the Greek books, both their poetry and 
their philoſophy being ſcarce any thing more thantraullativas from 

re 
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Latin as my ſchoolmaſter, for I could not have confound- 
ed nor corrupted it. If, by way of trial, they were dif- 
poſed to give me a theme after the college fafhion, they 
gave it to the others in French, but to me they were of 
neceſſity to give it in bad Latin that I might turn it into 
good. And Nicholas Grouchi, who wrote de Comitiis Ro- 
manorum ; William Guirentes, who wrote a comment 
upon Ariſtotle; George Buchanan, the great poet of 
Scotland, and Marcus Antonius Muretus, (whom both 
'France and Italy have acknowledged to be the beſt orator 
of his time) my domeſtick preceptors, have often told 
me, that, in my very childhood, I had this language ſo 
ready and fluent, that they were afraid to accoſt me in 
it. Buchanan, when I ſaw him afterwards in the reti- 
nue of the late Mareſchal de Briſſac, told me, that he 
was about to write a treatiſe of the education of children, 
and that he would take the model of it from mine: For 
he was then tutor to that count de Briſſac, whom we have 
fince ſeen fo valiant and fo brave a gentleman. | 

As to Greek, of which I know very little, if any thing 
at all, my father intended to make me learn it by art, but 
in a new way, by the means of recreation and exerciſe, 
toffing our declenſions to and fro, after the manner of 
thoſe. who learn arithmetick and geometry, by certain 

mes on the cheſs- board. For, amongſt other things, 
be had been adviſed to make me reliſh my learning and 
my duty by an unferced will, and at my own defire,. 
and to train me up with all gentleneſs and freedom, with- 
out any ſeverity or conſtraint, which, I may ſay, he ob- 
ferved fo very ſuperſtitiouſly, that, as ſome are of opi- 
nion, it diſorders the tender brains of children to awake 
them by ſurprize in the morning. and ſuddenly and vio- 
lently to ſnatch them from fleep (in which they are more 
profoundly involved than we are) he cauſed me to be wak- 
ed out of it by the ſound of ſome inſtrument of muſick, 
and I was never without a muſician for that purpoſe. This 
inſtance will be ſufficient to form an idea of the reſt, as 
well as to recommend both the prudence and the affecti- 
on of ſo good a father, who is not at all to be blamed, if 
he has not reaped the fruit anſwerable to ſo exquiſite a 
culture, of which theſe two things were the cauſe. Firſt, 
à barren and improper ſoil. For tho' I was of a ſtrong 
an 
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and healthful, and of a mild and tractable temper, I was 
withal ſo heavy, indolent and ſleepy, that they could 
not rouſe me from this ſtupidity, no, not even to play. 
What I ſaw, I ſaw clearly-enough, and, in this lazy diſ- 
poſition of mine, nouriſhed bold imaginations, and opi- 
nions above one of my age. I had a flow genius, which 
made no progreſs faſter than it was led, a dull apprehen- 
hon, a languid invention, and, after all, an incredible 
defect of memory, ſo that no wonder, if, taking all this 
together, my father could extract nothing of value. Se- 
condly, As they, who, impatient for the cure of a diſ- 
temper, ſubmit to all manner of advice, ſo the good 
man, being extremely fearful of failing in a thing which 
he had ſo much at heart, ſuffered himſelf at laſt to be 
over-ruled by the common opinion, as one fool always 
makes many, and, in compliance with the faſhion of the 
ume, having diſmiſſed thoſe Italian from about him who 
had given him the firſt plans of my education, he ſent ne, 
when I was about fix years of age, to the college of 
Guienne, which was very flouriſhing at that time, and the 
beſt in France, where he took all poſſible care to chuſe 
able tutors for me, and provide every thing elſe proper 
for my education, in which he made a reſervation. of 
many particular forms contrary to the practice of the 
colleges ; but, with all theſe precautions, it was ſtill. a 
college. My Latin immediately grew corrupt, of which, 
by diſcontinuance, I have ſince left all manner of uſe ; 
fo that this new-faſhioned education was of no other ſer- 
vice to me, than, at my arrival there, to prefer me over 
the heads of others to the firſt claſſes: for at thirty-three: 
years old, when | came away from the college, I had run: 
through my whole courle (as they call it) and, in truth, 
without any manner of improvement that I can at this 
time recollect. | | * 

The pleaſure I found in the fables in Owid's Metamor- 
thofis firſt gave me a liking to books: for when IL was: 
about ſeven os eight years old, I ſtole from every othec 
pleaſure to-read them, foraſmuch as the language of this 
book was my mother tongue, and that it was the eaſieſt 
| book I knew, and the moſt adapted to the capacity of 
my tender years. For as to Lancelot of the Lake, Amadis 
de Gaul, Huon de Bourdeaux, and ſuch trumpery, the fa- 
vourtite- 
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vourite amuſements of children, I had not fo much as 
heard the names of them, no more than | yet. know the 
contents of them; fo ſtrict was the diſciplſine I -was brought 
up in. I was hereby, however, rendetetl the more in- 
diffetent to the ſtudy of the other letiſons that were pre- 
'feribed to me: and here it was, to my fiogular advan- 
tage, to have a gentleman of good underſtanding for my 
receptor, who dextreuſly connived at this and other 
uch deviations from my taſk. For by chis means 1 ran 
through Vitgil's Aneid, Terence, Plautus, and ſome 
Italian comedies, being continually alluted by the plea- 
fure of the ſubject; whereas, had he been fo unwite as 
to have mp * me in this courſe of my reading, I 
verily believe, | ſhould have brought nothing away from. 
the college, but a hatred of books, as almoſt all our 
"gentry do. But hrs conduct in this matter was quite diſ- 
creet, feeming to take no notice of it; and by permit- 
. ting me to indulge myſelf in theſe books; only by ſtealth 
from any other'regular ſtudies, it made my appetite for 

' thofe books the more eager. For the chief things my 
father deſired from their endeavours to whom he gave 
charge of me, were courteſy and compliance; and, to 
ſay Fe truth, my temper had no other vice but puſillani- 
mity and floth. here was no danger of my doing ill, 
but of my doing nothing. Nobody pragnoſtioated that 
1 ſhould be (wicked, but uſeleſs ; they foreſaw idleneſs in 
my nature; but not -malice, and L find myſelf accord- 
ing)y. The complaints my ears are tingled with are ſuch 
as theſe; he is idle, cold in the offices uf à friend, and 
of a relation, and in the publick offices too particular, 
and too ſcornful: The worſt, however, of his enemies 
do not ſay, why has he taken ſuch a thing? Why has 
he not paid ſuch a debt? But, why does he not part 
with this? Why does he not give that 2* And | ſhould 
take it as à ſavour, that men u ould expe mo effects of 
ſupererogation but ſuch as theſe: ut they ate unjuſt to 
exact from me what I do not owe, and with more ſeve- 
rity than neceſſity, they impoſe upon themſelves to 
pay their own debts. In condemning me for this, they 
cancel the gratification of the act, and the gratitude 
which would be due to me for it: Wbereas the doing a 
good action ought 40 be deemed of ſo much the groyer 
value 
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value from my hands, by reaſon I never was under obli- 
gation to any body for a favour. As my fortune is my 
own, I am the more at liberty to diſpoſe of it, as I am 
of my perſon the more it is my own. Nevertheleſs, if 
J was good at blazoning my on actions, I could, per- 
haps, very fairly repel theſe reproaches, and could give 
ſome to underſtand, that they are not ſo much offended 
that I do not do enough, as that Jam able to do a great 
deal more than I do. Yet, for all this, my mind, at 
the ſame time, had ſecret and ftrong agitations, and 
formed ſolid and clear judgtnents about thoſe objects it 
comprehended, and it alone digeſted them without any 
help: And, amongſt other things, I do really believe it 
would have been altogether incapable of ſubmitting to 
force and violence. Shall I place to this account one fa- 
culty of my youth, viz. a bold countenance, attended 
with a ſmooth tongue, and a ſupple behaviour, applicable 
to the parts which I was to undertake ? For, 
Alter ab undecimo tum me vix ceperat annus *, , 

I was but juſt entered into my twelfth year, when I 
played the chief parts in the latin tragedies of Buchanan, 
Guerent, and Muretus, which are added with great 
plauſe in our college at Guienne. In this Andreas Govea- 
nus, our principal, as in all other branches of his office, 
was, incomparably the greateſt principal in France, and 
| was looked upon as a maſterly actor. This is an exerciſe- 
which I do not diſcommend 1n young people of cendi- 
tion; and 1 have ſeen ſome of our princes, after the ex- 
ample of the ancients, perform ſuch exerciſes, in perſon, 
with dignity and applaute. It was even allowable to per- 
ſons of” quality in Greece to make a profeiſion of it. 
Ariſtonĩ tragico aQtoii rem aperit : Huie & genus, & 
fortuna honeſta erant : Nec ars, quia nihil tale apud 
Grzcos pudori eſt ea deformabat þ. i. e. He diſcovered 
the affair to Ariſton, a young tragedian, a man of a good 
family and fortune, neither of which qualities were dif- 
graced by his art, nothing of this kind being reckoned a 
diſparagement in Greece. For I have always taxed thoſe 
with impertinence who condemn theſe recreations, and 
thoſe perſons with injuſtice, who retufe to admit fuck 

| comedians, 


*Virg. Ecl. 8. v. 39. + Tit. Liv. lib. 24. c. 24. 
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comedians, as were worthy of it, into our capital towns, 
and who grudge the people thoſe publick diverſions. 
Well governed corporations take care to aſſemble the ci- 
tizens, not only for the ſolemn duties of devotion, but 
alſo for ſports and paſtimes. Society and friendſhip are 
augmented by it; and, beſides, they cannot poſſibly be 
allowed more regular diverſions than what are performed 
in the preſence of all perſons, and in the fight of the ma- 
giſtrate himſelf. For my part too, I ſhould think it but 
right, that the prince ſhould ſometimes, at his own ex- 
pence gratify the common people, in token of his pater- 
nal affeQtion and goodneſs; and that, in populous towns, 
there ſhould be theatres erected and ſet apart for ſuch en- 
tertainments, if it were only to divert them from worſe 
and more ſecret actions. But, to return to my ſubject, 
there is nothing like alluring the appetite and affection of 
the young learners, otherwife they turn out only as fo 
many aſſes laden with books, and have their pockets cram- 
med with learning to keep by virtue of the laſh ; whereas, 
to act rightly, would be, not only to lodge it with them, 
but to make them eſpouſe it. 


CHAP. XXVI. The folly of making our capacity a 
flandard for the meaſure of truth and error. 


1 is not, perhaps, without reaſon, that we aſcribe fa- 
cility of belief, and. eaſineſs of perſuaſion, to fimpli- 
city and ignorance ; for, | think, I have heretofore heard 
belief compared to an impreſſion ſtamped upon our 
mind, which by how much the ſofter and the more 
flexible it is, the more eaſily it receives any impreſſion. 
* Ut neceſſe eſt lancem in libra ponderibus impoſitis, de 
«* primis fic animum perſpicuis cedere *. i. e. As one of 
the ſcales of a balance muſt be depreſſed by putting weight 
into it, fo the aſſent of the mind muſt of neceſſity yield 
to things that are evident. And the more the mind is 
free, and turns upon an uneven balance, the eaſier it is 
weighed down by the firſt perſuaſion. This is the-reaſon 
that children, the common people, women, and fick 
folks are moſt liable to be led by the ears. But then, on 
the other hand, it is a filly ꝑreſumption to flight and con- 


x demn. 
Cic. Acad. Queſt, lib. 4: (qui inſcr ibitur Lucullus) c. 12. 
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demn every thing as falſe, becauſe it does not ſeem to us 
likely to be true, which is the common failing of ſuch as 
fancy themſelves wiſer than their neighbours. I was my- 
ſelf formerly of that opinion, and if I heard talk either 
of ſpirits walking, of prognoſtications of futurity, of in- 
chantments, witchcraft, or any other tale which I knew 
not what to make of, 

Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, ſagas, 

No#urnos lemures, portentaque Theſſala *. i. e. 

Can you in earneſt laugh at all the ſchemes, 

Of magick terrars, . dreams, 

Portentous prodigies, and imps of hell. 

The nightly goblins, and inchanting ſpell ? 
I pitied the poor people that were impoſed upon by theſe 
fooleries; and now I find that I myfelf was to be pitied 
as much at leaſt as they, Not that experience has taught 
me any thing to ſuperſede my former opinions, though I 
have not wanted curioſity, but reaſon has inſtructed me, 


that thus reſolutely to condemn a thing as falſe and im- 


poſſible, -is to preſume to ſet limits to God's will, and the 
power of nature, our cam mon mother; and that it is the 
moſt egregious fally-in the world to meaſure either the 
one or the ather by the ſtandard of our ſhallow capacities. 
If we give the epithets of monſtrous and miraculous to 
what our reaſon cannot comprehend, how many things 
of that nature are continually before our eyes ? Let us 
but conſider through what clouds, and how we are led 
groping, as it were, in the dark, to the knowledge of the 
things we are poſſeſſed of, and we ſhall ſurely find, that 
it is rather cuſtom than knowledge that makes them ap- 
pear not ſtrange to us ; 

Jan nemo feſſus ſaturuſque videndi, 

Suſpicere in Cæli dignatur lucida Templa Þ : i. e. 

Already glutted with the ſight, now none, 

Heav'n's lucid temples deigns to look upon. 
and that if thoſe things were now preſented as new to us, 
we ſhould think them equally, or more incredible than 


any other. 
| _ 


* Hor, lib. 2. Fp. 2. v. 208, 209. | 

+ It is in © Lucretius, feſſus ſatiate videndi, ſatiate* being the 
ablative caſe of the noun ſubſtantive Satias. t Lucret. lib. 2. v. 
1037, 1038, | 
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Li nunc primum mortalibus allſint 
Ex improviſe, ſen fint objecta repent, - 
Mil magis bis rebns poterat mirabile dici, 
Aut minus ante quod auderent fore credeve gentes v. i. e. 
Were thoſe things ſuddenly, or by ſurprixe, 
Juſt now objected, new to mortal eyes, 
At nothing could they be aſtoniſh'd more, 
Nor could have form'd a thought of them before. 
The man who had never feen a river in his whole 
life, thought the firſt he met with to be the ocean; and 
the things which are the greateſt within our knowledge, 
0 — to be the greateſt that nature has formed of the 
nd. : 
Seilicet & fluvins qui non eff maximns, ei eſ 
Dni non ante aliquem majorem witlit Y ingens ; 
Arbor homogue widetur, Q onmin de genere omni 
Maxime que vidit quiſque, hac ingentia fingit f. i. e. 
A little river unto him does ſeem. 
That bigger never ſaw, a mighty ſtream ; 
A tree ; a man; all things ſeem to his view - 
O'th' kind the greateſt that ne'er greater knew. 


„Conſuetudine oculorum, aſſueſcunt animi, neque ad- 


mirantur, neque requirunt rationes earum rerum, quas 
© ſemper vident t.' i. e. Things grow familiar to men's 
minds by being often ſeen, ſo that they neither admire 
at, nor are inquiſitive into the cauſes of them. It is 
the novelty, rather than- the grandeur of things, tempts 
us to enquire into their cauſes. But we are to judge with 
more reverence for that infinite power of nature, and 
with a greater acknowledgment of our own ignorance 
and infirmity. How many unlikely things are there teſti- 
fied by perſons of credit, which, if we cannot abſo- 
lutely believe, we ought at leaſt to live in ſuſpence ? 
For, to conclude them impoſſible, is raſhly preſuming to 
pretend to know the utmoſt bounds of poſlibility. Did 
we rightly underſtand the difference betwixt things im- 
ble and unuſual, and what is contrary to the order 
and courſe of nature, and contrary to the common opi- 
nion of mankind, in not believing raſhly, nor, on 1 
other 


Lucret. lib. 2. v. 1032, to 1035. + Ibid. lib. 6. v. 674. 
to 677. T Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. 2. c. 38. . 
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other hand, being too incredulous, we ſhould obſerve 
the rule of ne quid nimis,' enjoined by Chito *. 

When we read in Froiſſard, that the Count de Foix 
knew in Bearn the defeat of king John of Caſtile at Ju- 
beroth, in 1385, the next day atter it happened, and the 
means by which he tells us he came to hear f it fo ſoon, 
it is enough to make one laugh, as well as what we are 
told in our annals, that pope Honorius, on the very day 
that Philip Auguſtus died at Mante, performed his fu- 
neral oblequies at Rome, and commanded the like 
throughout Italy; for the teſtimony of theſe authors is 
not, perhaps, conſiderable enough to be relied on. But 
why ? if Plutarch, beſides ſeveral inſtances of the like 
kind that he produces from antiquity, ſays, he is aſſured 
by certain knowledge, that in the time of Domitian, the 
news of the battle loſt by Antonius, many days journey 
T from thence, was publiſhed at Rome . and diſperſed 
throughout the world on the ſame day it was fought; 
and it Cæſat was of opinion, that it has often happened 
that the rumour has been antecedent to the event, ſhall 
we not ſay, that thoſe ſimple men ſuffered themſelves to 
be deceived with the vulgar, for not being ſo clear ſighted 
as we? Is there any thing more delicate, more exact, 
and more ſprightly than Pliny's judgment, when he is 
pleaſed to give it exerciſe ? Is there any thing more 
exempt from vanity? Setting aſtde his excellent learn- 
ing, of which I make the leaſt account, in which of 
theſe two do we ſurpaſs him ? And yet there is ſcarce 
a pretender to learning but will pronounce him a liar, 
and pretend to inſtruct him in the progreſs of the works 
of nature. 

When we read in Bouche: the miracles performed by 
St. Hilary's reliques, away with ſuch ſtuff, his authority is 

not 


* e A, Ariſtotle in his rbetorick, lib. 11. c. 12. and Pliny 
(Nat. Hiſt. l. 7. c. 32.) aſcribe this maxim to Chilo, as does Diogenes 
Laertius in the life of Thales, lib. 1. ſect. 41. but he afterwards 
aſcribes it to Solon, in his life of Solon, lib. 1. ſet. 63. It has been 
alſo attributed to others. See Menage's obſervations on Diogenes 
Laertius in the life of Thales, lib. 1. ſect. 41. 

1 Froiſſart, vol. 3. c. 17. p. 63, &c. the ſtory is very tedious,. and 
perfectly ridiculous. 

1 Above 840 leagues, ſays Plutarch, in the life of Paulus Amilius. 
There is no body in my time, adds Plutarch, but knows this. 
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not — to reſtrain us from the liberty of contra-. 


dicting him; but to condemn all ſuch ſtories in the Jump, 
is, I think, a ſingular piece of impudence. The great 


'St. Auſtin ſays, he ſaw a blind child recover its ſight by 


the relicks of St. Gervaſe, and St. Protaſius at Milan *; 
and a woman at Carthage cured of a cancer, by the ſign 
of the croſs —— bi by a woman newly baptized ; 
that Heſperius +, a familiar friend of his, drove away 
ſpirits that haunted his houſe with a little of the earth of 
our Lord's Sepulchre ; and that the ſame earth being af- 
terwards carried to the church, a man afflicted with the 
palſey, was there ſuddenly cured by it; that a woman, 
in a proceſſion, having touched the ſhrine of St. Stephen 
with a noſegay, and therewith rubbed her eyes, reco- 
vered her fight, which ſhe had been a long time deprived 
of ; not to mention ſeveral other miracles. at which, he 
ſays, he was himſelf preſent. Of what ſhall we accuſe 
him and the two holy biſhops, Aurelius and Maximin, 
whom he appeals to for his vouchers ? Shall it be of ig- 
norance, ſimplicity, credulity, or of knavery and impoſ- 
ture? Is there a man in this age ſo impudent as to think 
himſelf comparable to them either in virtue and piety, or 
in knowledge, judgment and capacity? * Qui ut ra- 
© tionem nullam afferent, ipſa authoritate me frange- 
tent 1;' i. e. Who, though they ſhould offer me no 
reaſon, would convince me by their ſingle authority. It 
is a preſumption of great danger and conſequence, be- 
ſides the abſurd temerity it is atrended with of contemn- 
ing what we do not comprehend ; for after that, " 


ing 

* Auguſtin. de Civitate Dei, lib. 22. c. 8. 

+ Montaigne is guilty here of a ſmall miſtake. St. Auſtin does not 
aſcribe this expulſion of the evil ſpirits to that ſmall quantity of the 
earth of our Lord's ſepulchre which Heſperius had in his houle ; for, 
according to St. Auſtin, one of his prieſts, having, at the intreaty of 
Heſperius, repaited to his houſe, and offered the ſacrifice of the body 
of Chriſt, and having prayed earneſtly to God to put a ſtop to this 


diſturbance. Cod did ſo that very inſtant. As to the earth taken 


from the ſepulchre of Jeſus Chriſt, Heſperius kept it ſuſpended in 
his own bedchamber, to ſecure him from the inſal's of the devils, 
who had been very miſchievous to his ſlaves and cattle ; for tho' he 
was protected againſt the evil ſpirits by this earth, yet its influence did: 
not extend to the reſt of his family. 

. 1 Cic. Tuſc. Quaſt. lib. i. c. 21. 
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ing to your fine underſtanding, you have ſettled the li- 
mus of truth and ſalſhood, and it ſhould happen that 
you are under a neceſſity of believing ſtranger things 
than thoſe you deny, you are actually obliged to re- 
cede from the limits you have eſtabliſhed. Now what 
I think ſo much diſquiets our conſciences in our com- 
moi ions on the ſcore of religion, is the catholicks diſ- 
penſation.of their creed: They fancy they act with mo- 
deration and underſtanding, when they give up to their 
adverſaries any of the articles that are controverted ; but 
beſides that they do not diſcern of what advantage it is to 
their ad\erfarics to begin to yield to them, and to retire, 
and how much this animates the adverſaries to follow the 
blow, thoſe articles which they choſe as the moft indiffe- 
rent, are ſometimes very important. We ate either to- 
tally to ſubmit to the authority of our ecclefiaſtical po- 
lity, or be entirely diſpenſed from it. It is not for us to 
determine what ſhare of obedience we are to pay to it; 
and moreover, this I can ſay, as having myſelf formerly 
made tryal of it, that having uſed the liberty of chuſing 
particularly for myſelf, being indifferent as to certain 
points of the diſcipline of our church, whick to me 
ſeemed to have an aſpect more vain, or more ftrange, 
coming after to diſcourſe the matter, with ſome men of 
learning, I found that thoſe very things had a ſubſtantial 
and very ſolid baſis; and that it is nothing but brutality 


and ignorance which makes us receive them with leſs re- 


verence than the reſt. Why do we not recollect what 
contradiction we find in our own opinions? How many 
things were articles of faith yeſterday, which to-day we 
treat as no other than fables? Vain glory and curioſity 
are the torments of our mind. This laſt prompts us to 
-dive into affairs with which we have no concern, the 
former forbids us to leave any thing undetermined and 
undecided, 


CHAP, XXVII. Of Frieuaſbip. 
AVING obſervedin what mannera painter whoſerves 
me, diſpoſed of his workmanſhip, | had a fancy 
to imitate him. He chuſes the faireit part and the middle 


of a wall or partition, wherein he places a picture which 
he 
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he has finiſhed, with the utmoſt care and art, and he fills 
up the void ſpaces that are about it, with groteſque 
figures, which are fanciful ſtrokes of the pencil with- 
out any beauty but what they derive from their variety 
and Oddneſs. And in truth, what are theſe eſſays of 
mine but groteſques, and monſtrous pieces of patch - work 
put together without any certain figure, or any order, 
connection or proportion, but what is accidental ? as the 
mermaid. 

Definit piſcem mulier formeſa ſuperne *. 

Which a fair woman's face above doth ſhow ; 

But in a fiſh's tail doth end below. | 
In the latter part I go hand in hand with my painter, 
but fall very ſhort of him in the former, and the better 
part, for I have not ſo much ſkill, as to pretend to 

ive a fine picture performed according to art. I have 

— thought fit to borrow one from + Stephen de 
Boetius, which will be an honour to all the reſt of this 
work. It is a diſcourſe, which he has intitled La 
« Servitude volontaire, i e. voluntary ſlavery, but ſome 
who did not know what he intended by that tie, have 
fince, very properly given it another, viz. Contre-un 4. 
It is a piece, which he wrote in his younger years, by 
way of eflay, for the honour of liberty againſt tyrants. 
It has paſſed through the hands of men of the beſt un- 


derſtanding, with very great recommendations as it highly 


deſerved, tor it is elegantly writ, and as full as any thing 
can be on the Subject. Yet it may truly be ſaid, that he 
was capable of a better performance ; and if in that ri- 
per age, wherein I had the happineſs to be acquainted 
with him, he had entered upon an underiaking like this 
of mine, to commit his fancies to writing, we ſhould 
have ſeen many uncommon things, and ſuch as would 
have gone very near to have rivalled the belt writings 
of the ancients: For in this branch of natural endow- 
ments eſpecially, I know no man comparable to him. 


But 


* Hor: de Arte Poetica v. 4. 

T Vet it is not here, and why Montaigne has not inſerted lit, he 
tells us at the end of thi: chapter. 

1 This if Lam not miſtaken means a diſcourſe againſt monarchy 
or government by one perſon alone, agreeably to what Montaigne 
ſoys, at the end of tnis chapter, that if Boetius could have made his 
option, he would rather have been born at Venice, than at Sarlat. 
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But we have nothing of his left, ſave only this tract; 
(and that even by chance, for I believe he never ſaw it 
after he let it go out of his hands) and ſome memoirs + 
concerning that * edict of January, made famous by our 
civil wars, which perhaps may find a place elſewhere. 
This is all that I have been able to recover of what he has 
left behind him, (tho' with ſuch an affeQionate + re- 
membrance an his death-bed, he did, by his will, be- 
queath his library and papers to me) except the little vo- 
lume of his works, which I committed to the preſs 1; 
and to which I am particularly obliged, becauſe it was 
the introduction of our firſt acquaintance ; for it had 
been ſhewn to me, long before I knew his perſon, and 
as it gave me the firſt knawledge of his name ; it conſe- 
quently laid the foundation of that friendſhip which we 
mutually cultivated, fo long as it pleaſed God to {pare his 
life, a friendſhip ſo intire, and ſo perfect, that certainly 
the like is hardly to be found in ſtory, nor is there 
the leaſt trace of it to be ſeen in the practice of the 
moderns : And indeed there muit be ſuch a concur- 
rence of circumſtances, to the perfeQing of tuch a friend- 
ſhip, that it is very much if foctune brings it to pals once 
in three years. | | 

There is nothing to which nature ſeems to have more 
inclined us than ſociety : And Ariſtotle ſays, that the 

d legiſlators were more tender of friendſhip, than of 
juſtice. Now this is the utmoſt point of the perfection 
of ſociety : For generally all thoſe friendſhips, that are 
created and cultivated by pleaſure, profit, publick or 
private neceſſity, are ſo much the leſs amiable and gene- 
rous, and ſo much the lefs friendſhips, as they have ano- 
ther motive and deſign, and confequence, than pure 
friendſhip itlelf. 

Neither are thoſe four ancient kinds, viz. natural, ſo- 
cial, hoſpitable and venerean, either ſeparately or jointly 
correſpondent with, or do they conſtitute true friendſhip. 


That of children to parents is rather reſpect ; friend- 
ſhip 


* It was iſſued in 1562, in the reien of Charles IX. yet a minor. 

+ See diſcourſe upon the death of Stephen de la Boetius, compoſed 
by Montaigne, and publiſhed at the end of this edition. 

Printed at Paris by Frederick Morel in 1571. I ſhall ſpeak of 
it more particularly in another 
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ſhip being nouriſhed by a communication, which cannot 
be formed betwixt them, by reaſon of the too great diſ- 
- parity of age, and would perhaps violate the obligations 
of nature; for neither are all the ſecret thoughts of the 
arents Communicable to their children, for fear of creat- 
ing an unſuitable familiarity betwixt them, nor could ad- 
monitions and corrections, one of the principal offices of 
friendſhip, be exerciſed by children to their parents. 
There are ſome countries, where it is the cuſtom for 
children to kill their fathers, and others where the fa- 
thers kill their children, to avoid their being ſometimes 
an impediment to their deſigns, and naturally the hopes 
of the one, are founded in the deſtruction of the other. 
There have been philoſophers who have deſpiſed this tie 
of nature “, witneſs Ariſtippus, who when he was ſe- 
riouſly told of the affeQion he owed to his children, as 
they were deſcended from his loins, fell a ſpicting, and 
ſaid, that, alſo same from him, and that we did likewiſe 
breed lice and worms : Witneſs another whom Plutarch 
endeavoured to reconcile with his brother, I make ne- 
ver the more account of him, ſaid he, for coming out of 
the ſame hole T. This word brother, is indeed a fine 
ſounding, and a moſt affectionate name: And for this 
reaſon Boetius and I ftiled ourſelves brothers : But 
the jumble of intereſt, the diviſion of eſtates, and the 
neceſſity that the wealth of the one, muſt be the impo- 
veriſhment of the other; do wonderfully diſſolve and 
relax this fraternal cement. When brothers ſeek theic 
way to preferment by the ſame path or channel, it is 
hardly poſſible but they muſt often joſtle and hinder one 
another. Moreover, why is it neceſſary that the corre- 
ſpondence and relation, which creates ſuch true and per- 
fect friendſhip, ſhould be found ia kindred. The father 
and the ſon, may happen to be of a quite contrary dil- 
| poſition, 


®* Diog. Lzert. in the life of Ariſtippus, lib. ii. ſect. 8 1. 

+ In Plutarch's treatiſe of brotherly love, ch. 4. 

{ That is to ſay, that, according to the uſage eſtabliſhed in Mon- 
taigne's time, they gave one another the (tile of brothers, as it was to 
be the token and pledge of the friendihip which they had contracted, 
And upon the ſame principles, Mademorfelle de Gourvay, ſtiled her- 
ſelf Montaigne's daughter, and not becauſe Montaigne married ler 
mother, as I have heard it affirmed in good company. 
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poſition, and ſo may brothers. This is my ſon: This is 
my father but he is paſſionate, a knave, or a fool. And 
then, the more theſe friendſhips are required of us, by 
law and the obligations of nature; ſo much the leſs is 
there in them of our own choice, and voluntary freedom : 
And indeed our free will has no production, more properly 
its own, than that of affection and friendſhip : Not that I 


have not myſelf experienced all that is poſlible in this re- 


ſpect, having had the beſt of fathers, who was allo the moſt 
indulgent even to extream old age, and deſcended of a 
family, for many generations famous and exemplary for 
this brotherly concord: ( 

Notus in fratres animi Paterni *, 

And I myſelf was known to prove 

A father in fraternal love. 

As for the love we bear to women, tho' it ariſes from 
our own choice, we are not to bring it into compariſon, 
or rank it with the others. Its fire, 5 confeſs, 

( Neque enim eſi Dea neſcia notri 

Dug dulcem curis, miſcet amaritiem ) i. e. 

(Nor is my goddeſs ign'tant what I am 

Who pleaſing anguiſh mixes with my Flame.) 
is more active, more eager and ſharper ; but withal it is 
more precipitant and tickle, wavering and variable : A 
fever ſubject to paroxyſms, and intermiſſion, that is con- 
fined to only one corner of our fabrick ; whereas in friend- 
ſhip, it is one general and univerſal heat, but temperate 
and equal; a heat that is conſtant and ſettled, all eaſy 
and ſmooth, without any particle, that is rough and 
poignant. Moreover in love there is nothing more than 
a frantick deſire, of what flies from us. 

Com ſegue la lepre ill cacciatore 

Al freddo, al caldo, alla montagna, al litts : 

Ne piu I eflima poi, che preſa wede, 

Et jol dietro a chi fugge «ffretta il pied F. i. e. 

Like hunters that the flying hare purſue 

+ Ofer hills and dales, thro' heat and morning dew, 
Which being caught, the quarry they deſpiſe ; 
Being only pleas'd in following that which flics. 
Vor. ' K 


* Horat. lib. ji. ode 2. + Catullus Ep. 66, 
þ Arioſto Cant. x. Stanz. 7+ 
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As ſoon as ever love has contracted articles of amity, 
thatiis to ſay, as ſoonas there is a concurrence o detires, 
it languithes and vaniſhes, for fruition deſtroys it, as hav- 
ing only a carnal appetite, and ſuch a one as is !ubject to 
ſatiety. Friendſhip, on the contrary, is enjoyed in pro- 
portion as it is deſired, and it only grows up, thrives and 
increaſes by enjoyment, as being of itſelf ſpiritual, and 
the ſoul is refined by the very practice of it, With this 
perfect friendſhip, I cannot deny but that thoſe wavering 
affections have tormex.y ſound ſome place in my breaſt, 
not to fay a word of my friend Boetius, who confeſſes 
but too much of it in his verſes. - Conſequently both 
theſe paſſions have taken poſſeſſion of me, but fo that l 
knew the one from the other, and never ſet them on a 
par, the firſt ſoaring aloft with majeſty, and looking 
down with diſdain on the latter, ſtretching its pinions far 
below it. 

As to marr aze, beſides its being a covenant, the en- 
trance into which 1s altogether free, but the conti— 
nuance in it forced and compulſory, and having another 
dependence than on that of our own free will, and it being 
alſo a contract commonly made for other ends, there are a 
thouſand intricacies in it to unravel, enough to break the 
thread, and interrupt the current of-& tively affection, 
whereas in friendſhip, there is no commerce or tranſ- 
action, but within itſelf. 

Moreover, te ſay the truth, the ordinary talent of 
women, is not ſuch as is ſufficient to keep up that corre- 
ſpondence and communication, which are neceſſary tor 
cultivating this ſacred tye ; nor do they ſeem to be en- 
dued with-that conſtancy of mind, to bear the conſtraint 
of ſo hard and durable a knot. And really if, without 
this, there could be ſuch a free and voluntary familiarity 
contracted, 'where not only the ſoul might have this in- 
tire fruition, but the body alſo might thare in the al- 
liance, and the whole man be ingaged in it, it is certain 
that the triendſhip would be more intire and compleat 
by it; but there is no inſtance that this ſex ever yet at- 
tained to ſuch perfection, and by the ancient ſchools, it 
is denied it ever can. | 

And that other Grecian licence is juſtly abhorred by 


our moraliſts, which, however, tor having according 
| to 
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to their praQtice ſo neceſſary a diſparity of age, and 
difference of offices betwixt the lovers, bears no more 
proportion than the other, to the perfect union and har- 
mony that 1s here required. * Quis ef enim iſte amor 
amicitiæ? Cur neque deformem. adoleſcentem quiſ- 
« quam amat, neque formoſum ſenem * ?? 1. e. For what 
means this love of friendſhip? How comes it to paſs 
that no body loves a deformed youth, or a handſome 
old man? Neither do I conceive that the picture which 
the academy gives of it, will be a contradiQtion to my 
aſſertion, that the firſt fury inſpired by the ſon of Venus 
into the heart of the lover, upon the ſight of blooming 
youth, to which they allow all the infolent and paſſi- 
onate efforts that an immoderate ardour can produce, 
was ſingly founded on an external beauty, the falſe 
image of corporeal generation ; for it could not be 
founded 'on the Mind which was yet undiſcoverable, 
being but now ſpringing forth, and not of maturity to 
bloſſom: Which fury it it ſeized upon a mean ſpirit, 
the objects of its purſuit, were riches, preſents, prefer- 
ments, and ſuch ſorry goods, as they by no means ap- 
prove: But if this fury tell upon a more generous ſoul, 
the means uſed were alſo generous, ſuch as philoſophical 
inſtructions, precepts to revere religion, to obey the 
laws, to die for the good of one's country, to give in- 
ſtances of valour, prudence and juſtice ; the lover ſtudy- 
ing to render himſelf agreeable by the grace and beauty 
of his mind, that of his body being long ago decayed, 
and hoping by this mental ſociety to eitabliſh a more 
firm and laſting contract. When this courtſhip had had 
its effect in its due ſeaſon, (for what they do not re- 
quire in the lover, namely, that he ſhould take time 
and uſe diſcretion in his courtſhip, they ſtrily require 
in the perſon loved; foraſmuch as he is under a neceſſity 
to judge of internal beauty, difficult to know and diſ- 
cover) then there ſprung up in the perſon beloved, a 
deſire of ſpiritual conception, by the intervention of a 
ſpiritual beauty. This was the principal: Tlie corpo- 
real, accidental, and ſecond cauſes, are all the reverſe 
or wrong fide of the lover. For this reaſon they prefer 
the perſon loved, prove that the Gods do the ſame, and 

K 2 bighly 
* Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib, iv. c. 33. 
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highly blame the poet Æſchylus, ſor having, in the 
amours of Achilles and Patroclus, given the lover's 
part to Achilles, who was in the firſt flower and pubeſ- 
cency of youth, and the handſomeſt of all the Greeks. 
This general familiarity being onte ſeitled, ſuppoſing 
its moſt worthy proof to be ptedominant and to pertorm 
its proper offices, they ſay, that from thence great be- 
nefit accrued, both to private perſons and the publick, 
that it was the ſtrength of thoſe countries, which ad- 
mitted the practice of it; the chief defence of juſtice 
and liberty. Witneſs the ſalutiferous amours ot Har- 
modius and Ariſtogiton. They therefote call it ſacred 
and divine, and think that it has no enemy, but the 
violence of tyrants, and the cowardice of the common 
people. In ſhort, all that can be allowed in favour of 
the academy, is to ſay, that it was an amour, which ter- 
minated in friendſhip; and this alſo agrees well enough 
with the ſtoical definition of love. Amorem conatum 
eſſe amicitiæ faciendz ex pulchritudinis ſpecie *. i e. 
That love is an endeavour of contracting friendſhip 
by the ſplendor of beauty. 

I return to my definition of a ſpecies of friendſhip 
that is juſter and more uniform, than what has been 
mentioned. Omnino amicitiz, corroboratis jam con- 
** firmalis ingeniis, & ætatibus, judicandæ ſunt 1. 1. e. 
There is no judging of friendſhip till the perſons are ar- 
rived to the maturity of years and underſtanding. As 
ſot the reſt, what we commonly call friends, and friend- 
ſhips, are but acquaintances contracted, either occaſi- 
onally or for ſome advantage, by means of which there 
- happens an agreement of our minds : But in the friend- 
ſhip I am treating of, our ſouls mingle and interweave 
themſelves one with another ſo univerſally, that there is 
no more ſign of the cement, by which they were firſt 
joined together. If Tam preſſed to give a reaſon why I 
loved him, I find it cannot be expreſſed otherwiſe, than 
by ſaying, * Becauſe. it was be: Becauſe it was J. 
There was, I know not what unaccountable power of 
deſtiny, that brought about this union, beyond all that 
I can fay in general or particular. We ſought for, be- 


fore we ſaw each other by the characters we heard one 
of 


© Cic. Tu, Queſl. lib. iv c. 34 1 Cic. de Amicitia c. 20. 
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of another which wrought more upon our affections, 
than, in reaſon, mere reports ſhould do. I think, by- 
ſome ſecret appointment of Heaven, we loved to hear 
each other named. At our firſt. meeting which was ac- 
cidental at a city feaſt, we were all at once fo taken with 
each other, ſo well acquainted, and ſo mutually oblig- 
ing, that from thence-forward notbing was ſo dear to us 
as the one to the other. He wrote an excellent Latin 
ſatire, . wbich.is publiſhed, wherein he excuſes and * ac- 
counts for the ſuddenneſs of our. acquaintance, and its 
being ſo ſoon brought to maturity. He ſaid, that it be- 
ing like to have ſo ſhort a continuance, as it was con- 
tracted ſo late in life, (for we were both full grown 
men, and hethe oldeſt.by a year. or two) there was no 
time to loſe ; nor was it to be regulated by the pattern 
of thoſe effeminate and formal friendſhips, - that re- 

quire ſo many precautions of a long preliminary com- 
verſation. 

This is no other Idea, than that of itſelf : And can 
have no relation but to itſelf. It is not one particular 
conſideration, nor two, nor three, nor four, nor a 
thouſand. It is I knew not what quinteſſence of al 
this mixture, which, having engroſſed my whole will, 
carried it to be plunged and abſorbed in his; and Which 
having engroſſed all his will, brought it back with the 
like appetite and concurrence, to be plunged and ab- 
ſorbed in' mine. I may truly ſay abſorbed, having re- 
ſerved nothing to ourſelves that was our own, or that 
was either his or mine. When Lælius, in prefence of 
the Roman conſuls (who, after they had condemned 
Tiberius Gracchus, proſecuted all thoſe who had held 
a correſpondence with him) came to aſk Caius Bloſius, 
who was his chief friend, what he would have done 
for him? And that he made anſwer, Every thing.” 
* How! every thing ! continued he: And what it he 
had commandet thee to ſet fire to our temples 2? * He 
* would never have laid that command on me, replied - | 
Bloſius: But what if he bad ” ſaid Lælius: Why, if 
* he had, {aid the other, L would have obeyed bim.“ 
If he was ſo perfect a friend to Gracchus as the hiſtories 

K 3 report 

* See Plutarch in the life of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, ch. 5. 

Valer, Max. lib. iv. c. 7. in exemplis Romanis, ſect. 1. 
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report him to have been, he was under no neceſſity 
of offending the conſuls by ſuch a bold confeſſion as 
the laſt, and might ſtill have retained the aſſurance he 
had of Gracchus's good will. Nevertheleſs they who 
accuſe this as a ſeditious anſwer, do not well underſtand 
this myſtery, nor prefuppoſe what is a fact; that he was 
now maſter of Gracchus's will, both by the power of a 
friend, and the knowledge he had of the man. They 
were more friends than citizens, and more friends to 
one another than either friends or enemies to their 
country, or than friends to ambition and diſturbance. 
Having abſolutely reſigned themſelves to one another, 
each perfectly held the reins of the other's inclination, 
which alſo they governed by virtue, and guided by 
reaſon, (without which it were altogether impollible to 


draw in the harneſs) Bloſius's anſwer, was ſuch as it 


ought to have been. If either acted hand over head, 
they were not friends according to my notion, either 
one to the other, or to their own dear ſelves. As for 
the reſt, this anſwer carries no worſe found than mine 
would do, if any one ſhould aſk me, if my will com- 
manded me to kill my daughter, 'would I kill her; and 
I hould make anſwer that I would; for this carries no 


evidence of conſent to do it. Becauſe { do noi in the 


leaſt ſuſpect my own will, and as little that of ſuch a 
friend. It is not in the power of all the arguments in 


the world, to diſpoſſe me of the certainty I have of the 


intentions and opinions of my friend; nay, no one 
action of his, what face ſoever it might bear, could be 
repreſented to me, of which I could not immediately 
diſcover the motive. Our ſouls have kept ſo even a 
pace together, and we have with ſuch a fervent affec- 
tion laid open the very bottom of our hearts to one ano- 


ther's view, that Inot only know his as well as I do my 


own, but ſhould certainly much rather truſt my intereſt 
with him, than with myſelf. = 

Let. no one therefore rank other common friendſhips 
with ſuch a one as this. Of thoſe I have had as much 
experience as any one, and of the moſt perfect too of 
their kind: But I am not for confounding the rules of 
the one with the other, which whoever ſhould be guilty 


of would find himſelf deceived. In thoſe other orcinary 
s friend- 
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ſriendſhips, a man muſt act with great prudence, pre- 
caution and circumſpection, the knot of ſuch friend - 
ſhips being not ſo ſtrong, that a man can be ſure it will 
not ſlip : Love him, ſaid Chilon “ as, if you were one 
* day to hate him; and hate him as if you were one 
day to love him.” This precept tho“ fo abominable 
in the ſovereign friendſhip I am treating of, is of ſervice 
in the practice of the ordinary common friendſhips, to 
which may moſt juſtly be applied an exclamation often 


uſed by Ariſtotle +, viz *Q pl, 29%; SN, i. e. O my 


friends! there is no friend! 
In this ſublime ſtate of triendſhip, ſo hearty is the 
concurrence of our wills, that the offices and benefits, 
which are the ſupport of the inferior claſs of friend- 
ſhips, do not deſerve ſo much as to be mentioned here; 
tor in the very ſame manner as the friendſhip | bear to 
myſelf receives no increaſe, whatever I relieve myſelt 
withal in a caſe of neceſlity (ſay the Stoicks, what they 
will) and as I do not find myſelf obliged to myſelf, 1 
the ſervice I do to myſelf: So the union of ſuch friend> 
being truly perfect, makes them inſenſible of ſuch ob- 
ligations and cauſes them to loath and baniſh from het 
converſation, the words, Benefit, obligation, acknow- 
* ledgment, intreaty, thanks,” and the like terms or 
diſtinction and difference. Every thing being in effect 
common between them; as thoughts, judgments, eſtates, 
wives, children, honour and lite, and their agreement 


being as intire as it it was but one foul in two bodies, 


they cannot be ſaid according to Ariſtotle's very proper 
definition 4. either to lend or give any thing to one 
another. This is the very reaſon why the legiſlators, 
to honour marriage with tome imaginary reſemblance 
of this divine union, prohibit all gifts between the 


K 4 huſband 


* In Aulus Gellius lib. i. c. 3. Diogenes Laertius in the life ot 


Bias, attributes this ſaying to that wiſe man, lib. i. ſect. 7. as Ariſtotle 
had done before, in his rhetorick lib. ii. c. 13. where we read the ſe- 


cond 2:ticle, viz, © That a man ſhould be hated, as if ſome day here- * 


after he ſhould be loved, which is not in Diogenes Laertius As to 
tha firſt article © that a man ſhould only be loved as if he were forme 
day to be hated, Cicero favs, that he cannot imagine ſuch an ex- 
proven came from Ba one of the feven wiſe men, De Amicitia 
8 45% | 

+ Diog Laert. in the life of Ariſtotle lib. v. KA. 21. 

1 Diog- Laert. in the life of Ariſtotle lib. v ſe&, 20. 
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hutband and wife, by which they would have it in- 
ferred, that all they both bad, ought to be the property 
of each; and that they have nothing of which to make 
a ſeparate dividend. 

If in the friendſhip of which I treat, the one could 
give to the other, he who received the favour, would 
hereby lay his companion under the obligation : For 
each of them ſeeking above all things to be uſeſul to 
one another, he that furniſhes the matter and the oc- 
caſion, is the liberal man, in giving his friend the ſatiſ- 
faction of doing that for him, which he does moſt de- 
fire. When the philoſopher Diogenes wanted money, 
he ſaid, * that he re-demanded it of his friends, and 
not demanded it *. And to let you ſee a full proof of 
this practice, I will here relate an inſtance of it in an- 
. cient hiſtory, which is very ſingular. Eudamidas, a 
Corinthian, who was a poor man, had two friends who 
were wealthy, viz. Charixenus a Syconian, and Aretheus 
a Corinthian ; to whom, on his death-bed, he left theſe 
legacies, by his laſt will and teſtament, viz T. I leave. 
it to Aretheus to keep my mother and to maintain her 
in her old age; to Charixenus to provide a huſband 
* for my daughter, and to give her as good a portion 
as he can, and in caſe one of theſe friends happens to 
die, I ſubſtitute the ſurvivor in his place.“ They who 

firſt ſaw this will, made themſelves very. merry with it, 

but his executors being made acquainted with it ac- 
cepted of the truſt with a particular pleaſure : And one 
of them, viz. Charixenus, -dying.within-five days after, 
Aretheus, on whom the charge of both thereby devolv- 
ed, took ſpecial care of the, mother, and, of five talents, 
which he had-in bank, he gave two and a half in mar- 
riage with an only daughter he had of, his own, and the 
other two and a half in martiage with the daughter of 
Eudamidas whoſe nuptials were both ſolemnized on the 
ſame day. 

This inſtance is very full, to the point, were it not 
for one objection, viz. the number of friends. For the 
perfect friendſhip whereof I am ſpeaking is indiviſible. 


Each of the two gives himſelf up fo intirely to bis 
friend 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Diogenes the Cynick, lib. vi. ſect 46. 
+ This inſtance is taken from a dialogue of Lucian irtitled Texaris. 
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friend, that he has nothing left to diſpoſe of elſewhere. 
On the contrary, he is ſorry, that he is not double, 
treble, or quadruple, and that he has not a plurality 
of ſouls and of wills, to confer them all upon this ſub- 
ject. 
, As for the ordinary friendſhips, they are diviſible. 
One may love the beauty of this, the courteſy of that 
perſon, the liberality of a third, the pateraal affection 
of one, the brotherly love of another, and ſo of the 
reſt ; but as for this friendſhip which engrofſes the whole 
ſoul, and governs it with ablolute ſway, it is impollible 
it ſhould be twofold. If two at the ſame time ſhould 
call,on.you for help, to which of them would you run ? 
If they defired contrary offices of you, how would you 
order it? Should the one charge you with the keeping 
of a ſecret, which it was proper they both ſhould know, 
how would you come off ? 

- The friengf in which is of the ſingular and ſovereign 
kind, diſſolves, other obligations. The ſecret which 
have ſworn nu. o reveal to another, I may without 
perjury, communicate to him who is not another, but 
my ſelt. It. is miraculous enough, for a man to double 
himſelf, but they who talk of trebling themſelves, know 
not what they lay. Nothing is extreme that has its 
like. And whoever preſuppoſes, that of two perſons, 
I love one as much as the other, and that they mutually 
love one another, and love me as much as I love them, 
he multiplies into a, fraternity, the greateſt and moſt 
ſingle of, units, of which one alone is allo the rareit 
thing in the world'to find. The remaining part of this 
ſtory agrees very well with what I was faying ; for 
Eudamidas as a grace and favour to his friends, employs 
them in his neceſſity, and leaves them heirs to this 
libecality of his, which conſiſts in giving them an op- 
portunity of doing him a good office. And, without 
doubt, the power of friendihip is more eminently ap- 
parent in this action of his, than in that of Aretheus. 
In fine, theſe are effects not to be imagined by ſuch as 
have not had experience of them, and therefore | highly 
honour the anſwer of the young ſoldier to Cyrus, who 
when he aſked him what he would take for a horſe, with 
which he had juſt won the N at a race, and Whether 
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he would exchange him for a kingdom? * No, truly 
« fir,” ſaid he, © but I would freely part with him, to 
gain a friend, could I find a man worthy of ſuch a 
« relation.” He was right enough in ſaying, © could 
I find,” for tho? it is an eaſy matter to find perſons 
qualified ſor a ſuperficial acquaintance, yet, in ſuch a 
league of friendſhip as this “, wherein the Negocia- 
tion is Carried on from the very bottom of the heart, 
without any reſerve, it is requiſite that all the ſprings 
and movements of it ſhould be clear and perfectly ſure. 

In confederacies which hold but by one end, or have 
but one point to ſerve, there needs nothing more than 
to make proviſion for the imperſections, which particu- 
larly concern that end. It can be of no moment what 
religion my phyſician is of, or my lawyer, this being a 
conſideration quite foreign to the offices of friendſhip 
which they owe me. 4 

And I am altogether as indifferent e domeſtick 
acquaintance with my ſervants: am. ot ſo inquiſitive 
to know whether my footman, be chafte, as whether he 
be diligent, and am not fo much in fear that my chair- 
man is a gameſter, as that he is weak, or my cook a 

. ſwearer, as that he is ignorant. Ido not take upon me 
to dictate what others ſhould do; there are enough that 
are guilty of this. Lonly give an account of what I do 
in my own houſe, * © * | 
Mini fic uſus eft : Tibi, ut opus eſt facto, face F. i. e. 
This has my practice been; but thou may'ſ do, 
What intereſt or pleafure prompts thee to. 

In table-talk, I prefer the merry man before the wiſe 
one; in bed, beauty before goodneſs; and in common 
converſation, the moſt able ſpeaker, even tho? he does 
not always mean what he ſays ; and ſo of other things. 
If he that was found riding on a 4 hobby. horſe, at play 
with his children, deſired the man who furprized him 
at it, to ſay nothing of the matter till he came to be a 
father himfelf, imagining, that the paſſion of fondnels, 
which would then arife in his foul, wonld render him a 

more 


® Cyropzdia lib. viii. c. 3. ſect. 11, 12. 

+ Terence Heaut. act. 1. ſcene 1. v. 28. | 

T It was Ageſilaus who was found playing tl. us vt his children. 
Flutarch iu the life of Ageſilans, e. 9. 


more proper judge of ſuch an action; ſo I would with 
to be read by ſuch as. have had experience of what [ 
ſay; bur knowing how different ſuch friendſhip is from 
the way of the world, and how hard it is to be found, 
do not expect to meet with any perſon qualified to 
be a judge of the thing. For even thoſe diſcourſes 
left us on this ſubje& by the ancients, are flat and 
languid, according to my notion of the matter. And 
in this point the effects ſurpaſs the precepts of philoſo- 
hy, 
hs Nil ego contu'erim jucundo ſanus amico &. i. e. 
I know no ple aſure that can health attend, 
Equal to that of a facetious friend. | 
Menander + pronounced that man happy who had 
the good fortune to meet with the 4 ſhadow of a friend: 
And indeed he had good reafon for ſaying fo, if he 
ſpoke by experience. For, in truth, if I compare all 
the reſt of my life, tho', God be thanked, I have al- 
ways lived eaſy and pleaſant, and (excepting the loſs of 
ſuch a friend) exempt from any grievous affliction, and 
in great tranquillity of mind, having been contented 
with my natural and original conveniencies, without 
being ſolicitous for others, if I compare it all, I ay, 
zo thoſe four years that I had the enjoyment of the 
{weet converſation of this excellent man, it is all but 
ſmoke, and one dark tedious night, From the day that 
1 loft him 
— Duem ſemper acerbum, 
Semper honoratum ( fic dii voluifits ) habebs t. 
W hich ſince *tis Heav'n's decree, tho' too ſevere, 
I ſhall lament, but ever ſhall revere. 
J have only languiſhed in life and the very pleaſures 
that preſent themſelves to me, inſtead of comforting 
me, double my affliction for the loſs of him. We were 
half ſharers in every thing ; and, methinks, by outliving 
him, I defraud him of his ſhare, 1 
Nec jus e ulla me voluptate kic frui 
DVecrewi, tantiſper dum ille al aß meas particeps ||. i. e. 
| And 
'* Hor. lib i fat. 5. v. 44. + Platarch, in his tract of bro- 
therly love, ch. 3. I] Virg. Aaeid. lib. v. 49, 30. 
§ Montaigne has here made. ſome tile, variation in Terence*: 
words, for the ſake of applying them to his ſubject. | 


11 Terence 
Heaut, act i. ſcene i. v. 97, 98. p ene 
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And this againſt myſelf I have decreed, 

Nothing of pleaſure ought my ſoul to feed, 

Whilſt he is abſent from my dear embrace, 

Who in all joys my dear copariner was. 
T was actually ſo conſtituted, and ſo accuſtomed to be 
his ſecond part at all times and places, that, methinks, 
I have but one half of myſelf left. 

Ah! te mee ſi partem anime rapit 

Maturior vis, quid moror altera, 

Nec charus æqgue, nec ſuperſies 

Integer Ille dies utramgue 

Ducet ruinam . . e. | 

Should you, alas! be ſnatch'd away, 

Wherefore, ah! wherefore fhould | ſtay? 

My comfort loſt, myſelf not whole, 

And but poſſeſſing half my ſoul ! 

One fatal day ſhall ſeize on both. 


There is no action or imagination of mine wherein I Jo 
not miſs him, as much as if he had been really created 
for me; ſor as he inanitely ſurpaſſed. me in viftue, and 
every other accompluhment, he alſo did the ſame. in the 
devoirs of friendſhip. 1 
Duis deſiderio fit pudar, aut modus 
Tam chart capitis f. 
Why ſhou'd we ſtop the flowing tear? 
Why bluſh to weep for one ſo gear ? 
O miſero, frater adempte, mihi ! 
Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia noſtra, 
ue luus in vita, duicis alebat amor, 
Tu mea, tumoriens fregiſti commoda, frater, 
Tecum una tota eft noftra ſetulta anima. 
Ciujus ego interitu tota de mente fugavi 
Hec fludia, atque omnes delicias animi. 
Allequor ? audiero nunguam tua werba laquentem ? 
i An ego te Vita, frater amabilior, 
 Aſpiciam poſthac ? at certe ſemper amabo I. i. e. 
Ah ! brother, what a life did 1 commence, 
From that ſad day when thou waſt ſnaicl'd from 


hence ! 
Thoſe 


Hor. lib. ii. ode xvii. v. g, &c. I Hor, lib, i. ode xxiv· 
v. 1, 2. 1 Catullus, Cam. Ixvie 
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Thoſe joys are gone which, while thou tarry'dſt 
here, | 
By thy reviving converſe nouriſh'd were. 
With thee departing, my good fortune fled, 
And all my foul with thee was buried; 
The muſes at thy fun'ral J forſook, 
And of all joy my leave for ever took. 
Dearer than life! am I ſo wretched then, 
Never to hear, or ſpeak to thee again ? 
Nor ſee thoſe lips, now frozen up by death? 
Yet I will love thee to my lateſt breath! 
But let us hear a little what this lad of fixteen years 


of age ſays; * Having diſcovered that thoſe memoirs 
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upon the famous edict of January, (mentioned towards 
the beginning of this chapter) are already printed, 
and with a bad deſign by ſome, Who make it their bu- 
ſineſs to moleſt, and 10 ſubvert the ſtate of our go- 
vernment, not caring whether they amend it or no, 
and that they have publiſhed it in a-miſcellany of 
other pieces of their own writing, I deſiſted from my 
deſign of inſerting it bere. And to the end that the 
memory of the author may not ſuffer with ſuch as 
were not intimate enough with him to have a thorough 
knowledge of his opinions and his performances, I 
hereby give them to underſtand, that this ſubject was 
treated by hjm in bis youth-and that, only by way of 
exerciling his genius, it being a common ſubject that 
has been canvaſſed by writers in a thouſand places. 
I make no daubt but he hinſelf believed what he writ, 
being ſo very conſcientious that he would not be 
guilty of telling a lie, even in jeſt ; and I know, more- 
over, that if it had been put to his choice, that he had 
rather have been born at Venice, than at Scarlac, 
and:he had tesſon. But he had another maxim deeply 
imprinted in his mim, very religiouſly to obey and 
ſubmit to the laws under which he was born. There 
never was a better ſubject, nor a greater well-wiſher to 
the tranquillity of his country, nor one that more op- 
poſed the commotions and innovations of the time he 
lived in, ſo that he would much rather have employed 
his talents.to ſuppreſs them, than to have inflamed 
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them more; for he had a mind formed after the model 
< of other times than theſe. Now, in exchange for this 
< ſerious piece, I will preſent you with another that is 
more gay and airy, written by the ſame hand, at the 
< ſame age. & JESS 


CHAP. XXVII. A letter to madame de Grammont, 
counteſs of Guiſſen, with taventy-nine ſonnets. 


ADAME, I offer to your ladyſhip nothing of 
mine, either becauſe it is already yours, or be- 

cauſe [ find nothing of my writing worthy of you : But 
I was deſirous that theſe verſes, into what part of the 
world ſoever they travel, may carry your name in the 
front, for the honour that will accrue to them, by hav- 
ing the great Coriſanda de Andonis for their guide, I 
conceive this preſent, madame, the more proper for you, 
foraſmuch as there are but few ladies in' France who 
have a better taſte of poetry, and make a better uſe-of 
it than you, and none who can give it that life and 
ſpirit which your ladyſhip does, by that ſweet and 
graceful melody in your voice, of which, among a 
million of other charms, nature has made you a preſent, 
Theſe verſes, madam, are worthy of your patronage, 
and I dare ſay, you will be of my opinion, that Gaſcony 
never yielded any that had more imagination; and ele- 
gance, or that carry the marks of a mote copious fancy. 
And do not be jealous that you have but the remainder 
of what I publiſhed under the patronage of M. de Foix, 
your worthy kin{man ; for, verily, theſe have ſomething 
in them of more life and fire, foraſmuch as he wrote 
them in his greener years, and when he was inflamed 
with a certain noble ardour, which, one day or other, [ 
will whiſper in your ear. The others were writ after- 
wards, when he was making courtſhip to his wife, ard 
favouring already of a certain matrimonial coldneſs. 
And, for my part, I am of the ſame opinion with thoſe 
who think that poetry appears no where ſo gay, as it 
does on a wanton and irregular ſubject. Theſe twenty- 
Nine ſonnets of Stephen de Boetius, which were inſerted 
0 in 
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in this Letter formerly *, have ſince been printed with 
his works. 


CHAP. XXIX. Of Moderation. 


HINGS which are in themſelves fair and good, 
are liable to be ſpoilt by our handling, as if 
there was ſomething infectious in, our very touch. Vir- 
tue itſelf will become vice, if we claſp it with a deſire 
too eager and violent. As for ſaying that there is ne- 
ver any exceſs of virtue, becauſe'it is no longer vir- 
tue, if there be exceſs in it, it is meer*playmg upon 
words. i 
Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, æquus iniqui, 
Ultra quam ſatis eſt, virtutem fi petat ipſam F. i. e. 
The wiſe for mad, the juſt tor unjuſt paſs, | 
If more than need, een virtue they embrace. 
This is a ſubtle confideration in philoſophy. A man 
may both be too much in love with virtue, and carry 
himſelf to exceſs in a juſt ation. Holy writ agrees 
with this way of thinking. St. Paul's epiſtle to the 
Romans, ch. Xii. v. 3. No man ſhould think of him- 
* ſelf more highly than he ought, but think ſoberly.” 
I knew a great man who blemiſhed his reputation for 
religion, by making a ſhew of greater deyotion than all 
men of his condition . I love natutes that ate tempe- 
rate, and between the extreme. 
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$ 7 | © II Tin dine enn Hat 
Tbey are inſerted in Abel Angelier's quatto edition, printed at 
Paris in 588. I do not (well this edition with them, becauſe I do 
not find any thing in them that is very affectiag; for they ſcarce con- 
tain any thing in them but amorous complaints expteſfet in a very 
rough ſtite, diſcovering the folhes and vutrages of a reiftle(s pation, 
e rgorged, as it were, with jealouſics, fears, and ſuſpicions. 
1 +. Hor. hh. 1, p. 6, | 
1 It is | ke, that Montaigne meant Henry III. king of France. 
The cardinal d'Oilat, writing to Louiſa, his queen dowager, told her, 
in his frank manner, that he had lived as much, or more, like a monk 
than a monarch, Letter xxiti. And. Sextus Quintus, ſpeaking of 
that prince one day to the cardinal de Joyeuſe, ꝓrotector of the af- 
fairs of France, ſaid to him pleaſantly, * There is nothing that your 
king hath not done, and does not do ſtill, to be a manky,.nor any 
* thing that 1 bave not done not to be à monk.“ See the note by 
Ame lot de la Houſſaye upon the words of the cardinal d Oſſat juſt no 
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An immoderate zeal, even for that which is good, 
tho” it does not offend me, aſtoniſhes me; and I really 
am at a loſs what name to give it. Neither the mother 
of Pauſanias *, who firſt pointed out the way, and laid 
the firſt ſtone for the deſtruction of her ſon; nor the 
dictator Poſtbumius, who, put his ſon to death, whom 
the heat of youthful blood had puſh'd with ſucceſs upon 
the enemy alittle before the other ſoldiers of his rank +; 
neither of theſe inſtances, I ſay, ſeem to me ſo juſt, as 
they are ſtrange ; and I ſhould not like either to adviſe, 
or imitate a virtue, ſo ſavage, and ſo expenſive. The 


archer chat .ſhogts beyond t mark, miſſes it as much. 
* . as 


mentioned, p. 74, tom. I. of the cardinal d'Oſſat's letters, publiſhed at 

Paris in 1698. | | 
Montaigne would here give us tounderſtand, upon the authority 
of Diodorus of Sicily, that Pauſanias's mother gave the firlt hint of 
the pupiſhmeat-that Was to be 1of: ted on her ſon. © Pauſanias, favs 
© this hiſtorian, perceiving that the Ephori, and ſome other Lacedæ- 
© monians aimed at apprehending him, got the ſtart of them, and wept 
© and took ſanctuary in Miuerva's temple: And the Laced æmoniane, 
being doubttal whether they ought to take him from thence in vio- 
lation of the franchiſe there, it is ſaid, that his-own;mother came 
herſelf to the temple, but ſaid, nor did any thing there, more than 
© laying a piece of brick, which ſhe brought with her, on the threſ- 
© hold of the temple ; which, when ſhe had done, ſhe returned 
home. 'The' Lacedzmonians,” taking the hint from the mother, 
** cauſed the gate of the temple to be willed up, and by this means 
* ſtarved Pauſanias, fo that be died; with hunger, &c.“ lib. xi. ch, 10. 
ef Amyot's tranſlatien. The name of Pauſanias's mother was Alci- 

thea, as we are informed by Thucydides's ſcholiaſt, who only ſays, that 
it was reported, that when they ſat about walling up the gates of the 
chapel in which Pauſanias had taken refuge, his mother Alcithea laid 


the firſt ſtone. ; 11 | 

+ Opinions differ as to the truth of this fact. Titus Livy thinks 
be has good. authority for rejecting it becauſe it, does not appear in 
biſtory that Poſthumius was branded with it, as Titus Manlius 'wa:, 
about 100 years after his time: For Manlius having put bis ſon to 
death for the like cauſe, obtained the odious name of Imperioſus, 
and ſince that time Manliana Imperia, has been uſed as a term to 
ſignify orders that are too ſevere; Manliana Imperia, ſays Titus Livy, 


were not only horrible for the time preſent, but of a bad example to 


poſterity. And this hiſtorian makes no doubt but ſuch commands 
would have been actually tiled Poſthumiana Imperia, if Poſthumius 
had been the firſt who ſet fo harbarous an example, ! itus Livy, lib. 
iV. el 29 and lib; viii. c. 7. But, however, Montaigne has Valer. 
Mäxituus on bis ſide, who ſays, expreſsly that Poſthumius cauſed his 
fon to be put to desch, lib. ii. c. 766. and Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xii, 
* © 19 
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as he that comes ſhort of it, And it offends my ſight 
as much to lift up my eyes, on a ſudden, towards a 

reat light, as to caſt them down to a dark cavern. 
Callicles, in Plato, ſays, that the extremity of philoſo- 
phy is hurtful, and adviſes not to dive deeper into it 
than what may turn to good account ; That, taken with 
moderation, it is pleaſant and profitable, but in the ex- 
treme it renders a man brutiſh and vicious, a contemner 
of religion, and the common laws, an enemy to civil 


convei ſation, and all human pleaſures, incapable of all 


political adminiſtration, and of aſſiſting others, or even 
himſelf, and a fit object to be buffeted with impunity. 
And he ſays true; for in its exceſs it enſlaves our natural 
liberty, and, by an impertinent curioſity, leads us out 
of the fair and ſmooth path, which has been planned out 
for us by nature. | 

Tho' the love we bear to our wives is very lawful, 
yet divinity curbs and reſtrains it. I think I have for- 
merly met with a paſſage in St. Thomas Aquinas, where 
he condemns marriages within the prohibited degrees 
of conſanguinity, for this, among other reaſons, viz. 
the danger there is leſt the love a huſband bears to ſuch 
a wife ſhould be immoderate; for if the conjugal affec- 
tion be as entire and perfect as it ought, and it be in- 
creaſed, moreover, by that which is due to conſangui- 
nity, there is no doubt but ſuch an addition would carry 
the huſband beyond the bounds of reaſon. 

The ſciences which regulate the manners of man- 
kind, viz. theology and philoſophy dictate in every 
thing. There is no action be it ever ſo private and 
ſecret, that can eſcape their cogniſance and juriſdiction. 
This liberty aſſumed by philoſophy and theology “, is 
what none bat the ignorant and the vulgar take it in 
their heads to find fault with : And in this; they are 
like the wives who expoſe their parts freely, enough to 
their gallants, but are ſhy of diſcovering them to the 


phy- 


* If this be the ſenſe of Montaigne's words, as I think it to be, 
Mr, Cotton's Engliſh tranſlation of it, has very much miſtaken it, 
where he ſays, * But they are belt taught, who are beſt able to cen- 
* ſure and curb their own liberty.” This is a conſtruction which doe 
not tally at all with what goes before, and much leſs wich what fol; 
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phyſician or the ſurgeon, I will * therefore on the part 
of philoſophy and divinity, give this leſſon to the 
huſbands, if ſuch there be who are too libidinous in the 
conjugal Rate, viz. That the very pleaſures they enjoy 
in their converſe with their wives, are blameable if im— 
moderate, and that a licentious and intemperate abule 
of it is as great an error with a legitimate ſubje&, az 
with one that is illegitimate. As for the immodeſt 
careſſes which the firlt ardour ſuggeſts to us in this 
affair, there is not only an indecency in employing them 
with our wives, but a detriment. Let them at lea 
learn impudence from another hand. They are always 
alert enough for our occaſions. The inſtruction I have 
made uſe of is perfectly natural and plain. 

Marriage is a folemn and facred tie: Therefore the 
pleaſure we extract from it, ſhould be temperate and 
ſerious with a mixture of gravity. It ought to be a 
pleaſure in ſome ſort diſcreet and conſcientious. 

And becauſe the chief end of it is generation, it is a 
matter of doubt with ſome people, whether when we 
are in no hopes of iſſue, as when women are paſt the age 
of child-bearing, or when they are actually pregnant, 
it is lawful to court their embraces. It is homicide, 
according to Plato, (de legibus lib. viii. p. 912. C. Fran- 
cofurti, apud Claudium Maraium, &c. anno. 1602) cer- 
tain nations (and particularly the Mahometans ) abomi- 
nate conjunction with women that are alteady with 
child: And many alſo with thoſe that are in the menſtru- 
ous terms. | Fg 2 

Zenobia would never admit her huſband for more 
than one encounter, after which ſhe left him to take his 
range abroad, during the whole time of her conception, 
and only allowed him to come to her bed again after 
the was delivered. A noble + and generous example 
this, in the married ftate ! It muſt certainly be from 

3 888 ſome 


* Here the Engliſh tranſlator is likewiſe miſtaken, where he ſays, 
l will on the behalf ofthe wives teach the huſband &.“ Few wives 
would think themſelves obliged to thank Montaigne, for ſuch a leſſan 
to their huſbands. 
+ Montaigne has taken this paſſage from Trebellius Pollio's Zeno- 
bia, p. 199, hiſt. Auguſt. 
1 Plutarch in his matrimonial precepts, ſect. 14. 
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ſome poor but very laſcivious poet, that Plato“ borrow- 
ed the following ſtory, viz. That Jupiter was one day 
ſo hot upon his wife, that not having patience to ſtay till 
ſhe was in bed, he threw her down upon the floor, 
where, ſo vehement was his pleaſure, that he forgot the 
great and important reſolutions which he had juſt en- 
tered into with the other Gods, in his celeſtial court, 
and boaſted that he had as much pleaſure in that bout, 
as when he fiſt got her maiden-head unknown to their 
parents. 

The Perſian monarchs invited their wives to their 
fealts, but when the wine began to operate in good 
earnelt, and that they could not help giving a loote"to 
pleaſure, they ſent them back to their private apart— 
ments, that they might not participate in their immo— 
derate luſt, and ſent tor other women in their ſtead, to 
whom they were not obliged to pay ſo much reſpect. 
All pleaſures and gratifications, do not ſuit all perſons. 
Epaminondas having cauſed a debaucked. youth to be 
impriſoned, Pelopidas begged that for his ſake, he would 
grant him his liberty T. He refuſed the favour to Pe- 
lopidas, but granted it at the firſt word, to a wench of 
his who made the ſame interceſſion, ſaying, * that it 
* was a gratification due to a miſtreſs,” but not to a cap- 
* tain.” Sophocles paſſing along by accident cried out 
Oh! what a delicate boy is that, whereupon Pericles 
faid to him, this would do well for any body but a prætor, 
who ought not only to have clean hands, but chaſte 
eyes J. 

Alius Verus, the emperor, when his empreſs re- 
proached him with his love to other wemen, told her 
that a principle of conſcience was his motive for it, 
foraſmuch as marriage was a ſtate of & honour and dig- 


nity, 


Montaigne here ridicuſes Homer without thinking of it, for this 
fiction is undoubtcdly taken from the Iliad, lib. xiv. v. 1913533. 
See Plato's republick, lib. iii. 433. printed at Lyons by William 
Leemar, in 1590. If Montaigne had looked into Homer, he would 
not have been fo miſtaken as he has been in ſome circumttances of 
this affair. 

F Plutarch in his inſtructions to thoſe who manage ſlate affairs, c. 
.9 Amyot's tranſlation, 

1 Cic. de offic. lib. i. c. 40. $ Ziij Spartiani Mlius Verus p. 
15. 16. hiſt. Augult. in folio, printed at Paris, anno 1620. 
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nity, and not of toying and laſcivious concupiſcence, 
And our church hiſtorians hold the memory of that wit 
in great veneration, who parted with her huſband, rather 
than comply with and bear his indecent and inordinate 
dalliances. In ſhort, there is no pleaſure how juſtihable 
ſoever, wherein we are not blameable for taking it with 
excels and intemperance. 
But to ſpeak the truth, is not man a wretched animal, 
It is ſcarce, in his power, by his ſtate of nature to taſte 
a ſingle pleaſure pure and intire ; and yet he is labour. 
ing for arguments, to curtail that imperfect pleaſure he 
has: He is not yet wretched enough, unleſs by art and 
ſtudy he increaſes his own miſery. 
Fortune miſeras auximus arte vias . i. e. 
We with misfortune gainſt ourſelves take part, 
And our ſad deſtiny increaſe by art. 
Human wiſdom makes a very fooliſh uſe of its talents, 
by exercifing them in abating the number and reliſh of 
thoſe pleaſures which we have a right to, as on the 
other band it acts favourably and induſtriouſly in em- 
ploying its ſkill, to put a gloſs and diſguiſe upon the 


misfortunes of life, to alleviate the ſenſe of them. Had 
. I been the chief manager, I ſhould have taken another 
more natural courſe, which, to ſay the truth, is con- 
venient and ſacred, and perhaps, [ſhould have been able 
to ſet limits to it; altho' our phyſicians, both ſpiritual 
and temporal, as if they had combined together, can 


find no other method of cure, or remedy for the diſ- 
eaſes of the body and ſoul, than by torment, ſorrow and 
pain. To this end watchings, faftings, penances, far 
diſtant and ſolitary banithments, perpetual impriſon- 


ments, ſcourgings, and other afflictions, have been in- 
troduced into the world: Yea, and on ſuch a condi- 


tion, that they ſhould be real afflictions and carry a 
ſting in their tails, and that the conſequence thereof 
ſhould not be as happened to one Gallio F, who having 
been baniſhed to the iſle of Leſbos, news was brought 
to Rome, that he lived as merry there as the day was 
long, and that his baniſiment did not prove his punilh- 

4 mem 


®* P:opert. lib. iii. ele g. 2. v 32. f 
+ A Roman ſenator baniſhed for having oſtended Tiberius, . 
may be {cen in Tacit. annals, lib. vi. c. 3. 
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ment but his pleaſure : For this reaſon * they thought 
ft to recal him to his wife and family, and contined 
him to his own houſe, to make him more ſenſible of 
their puniſhments. - For to the perſon whom- faſting 
would make more healthful and ſprightly, and to whoſe 
palate fiſh would be more agreeable than fleſh, the 
preſcription of either, medicinally, would be of no 
{alutary effect, no more than drugs in the other fort of 
phyſick, which have no effect with him who takes them 
with an appetite and pleaſure. The bitterneſs of the 
potion, and the averſion of the patient to it, are cir- 
cumſtances that conduce to the operation. Rhubarb it- 
ſelf would be of no virtue to the conſtitution which is 
uſed to it. It muſt be ſomething which offends the ſto+ 
mach, that muſt cure it: And here the common rule, 
that things are cured by their contraries, fails ; for in 
this, one evil is cured by another. 

This notion has ſome reſemblance with that ſo uni- 
verſally embraced anciently by all religious and ſects, 
that maſſacre and homicide were acceptable to the Gods 
and to nature. Even in the time of our forefathers, 
Amurath ſacrificed 600 young Greeks to the manes of 
his father, with a view that their blood might ſerve as 
a propitiatory atonement for the ſins of his deceaſed pa- 
rent. 

And in thoſe new countries diſcovered in this age of 
ours, which are pure as yet, and virgins, in compariſon 
of ours, this practice is in fome degree received every 
where. All their idols reek with human blood, not 
without ſundry examples of horrid cruelty. Some they 
put alive into a fire, and take them halt roaſted out of 
it, to tear out their hearts and bowels : Others, even 
women, they flea alive, and put their bloody ikins on 
the bodies of others. And there are great inſtances 
among them of conftancy and reſolution. For theſe 
poor victims, old men, women, and children, go out 
lome days before, to beg alms for the offering of their 
ſacrifice, and preſent themſelves to the flaughter, ſing- 


ing and dancing. 
J he 


According to Tacitus, he was recalled to Ro nv ,'o be kept th: e 
in the cuſtody of the magiſtrates, ibid. 
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The king of Mexico's ambaſſador repreſenting the 
great power of their maſter to Fernando Cortez, after 
having told him that he had 3o vaſſals, each of whom 
could aſſemble 100,000 fighting men, and that he kept 
his court in the faireſt and beſt fortified city under the 
ſun, added that he had 5cooo men to ſpare, every year, 
for a ſacrifice to the Gods. "They actually affirm that he 
maintained a war with ſome great neighbouring nations, 
not only for the exerciſe of the youths of the country, 
= chiefly to have priſoners of war enough for his facti- 

ces. 

At a certain town moreover they facrificed 50 men 
at one time for the welcome of Cor tez, to which I will 
add this ilory, Some of theſe nations being deleated 
by him, ſent io compliment him and to court his friend- 
ſhip; and the meſſenger carried him three forts of 

reſents, which they delivered him in this manner, 
Behold, lord, here are five ſlaves: It thou art a fierce 
God whole diet is fleſn and blood, eat theſe, and we 
will bring thee more. It thou art a gracious God, here 
are plumes of feathers, and incenle ; but if thou art 
a man, take theſe fowls and fruits that we have brought 


thee. 


CHAP. XXX. Of Caniva's. 


HEN king Pyrrhus, upon his entrance into Italy, 
ſaw the order of the Roman army, that was 
ſent to meet him. I know nat,” ſaid he, what kind 
of barbarians (for ſo the Greeks call other nations) 
* theſe may be; but the diſpoſition of the army, which 
I now ſee, has nothing of the Barbarian in it.“ The 
ſame wos ſaid by the Greeks concerning the army 
which Flaminius ſent into their country; and by Philip, 
when he diſcovered, from an eminence, the order and 
diſtribution of the Roman camp, in his kingdom, under 
Publius Sulpitius Galba. By this it appears, how 
cautious men ought to be, of taking things upon truſt, 
from vulgar opinion, aud that we are to judge by the 
eye of tealon, and not fioin common report. 


G I had 


* Plutarch in the life of P; rrhus. 
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1 had a man with me a long time, who had lived ten 
or twelve years in that other world, lately diſcovered, 
in that part of it, which Velegaignon went after, which 
he ſurnamed AntarQick France. This diſcovery of ſo 
vaſt a country ſeems to be of very great importance; 
and we are not ſure, that there may not be another diſ- 
covered hereafter, ſo many greater men than we having 
been deceived in this. ] am afraid that our eyes are 
bigger than our bellies, and that our curioſity is greater 
than our capacity. We graſp at every thing, and catch 


rt. 


nothing but air. 
Plato introduces Solon “, telling a ſtory which he had 
heard from the prieſts of Sais in Egypt, that in the old 
times, even before the flood, there was a great iſland 
called Atlantis, dire&ly at the mouth of the ſtreight of 
Gibraltar, which was bigger than Africa and Aſia both 
together, and that the kings of this fame country, 


not only poſſeſſed this iſland, but had extended them- 


ſelves ſo tar into the continent, that it extended the 
breadth of Aﬀrica as far as Egypt, and the length of 
Europe us far as Tuſcany, attempted to incroach even 
upon Aſia, and to ſubdue all the nations bordering on 
the Mediterranean fea, as lar as the gulph of the Black 
ſea, and for this purpoſe traverſed Spain, Gaul, and 
Italy, even to Greece, where they were checked by the 
Athenians: But that fome time after, both the Athe— 
nians, and they, with their iſ]and, were ſwallowed by the 
deluge. | 
It is very probable, that that extraordinary riſing inun- 
dation made ſtrange alterations in the habitations of the 
earth, as it is ſaid, that Sicily was rent by the ſea from 
the main-land of Italy ; | 
(Hec loca vi quondam, vad convulja ruina, 


Diffiluiſſe ferunt : cum protinus utraque tellus, 

Una foret T.) i. e. 

(Tis ſaid that by an earthquake or a rapid flood, 

Tod great and boiſterous to be withſtood, 

Thoſe places, were from one another rent, 

Which were before one lolid continent.) 

Cyprus 

* In the dialogue intitled Timæus, p. $24, 523. 
T Virg. An. iti. v. 414, 416, 417. | 
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Cyprus from Syria; the iſle of Negropont from the 
main-land of Baotia; and in other parts, joined lands 
together, that before were ſeparate, filling up the 
channels that were betwixt them with mud and ſand; 
—— Steriliſque diu palus, apiague remis 
Vilinas urbes alii, & grave ſentit aratrum *. i. e. 
Marſhes long barren where boats did row 
Feed neighb' ling cities and admit the plough. 
But it is not very probable that the new world lately 
diſcovered, was that iſland: For it almoſt touched upon 


Spain, and that that inundation, ſhould have forced fuch 


a prodigious tract ſo far off, as above t 200 leagues from 
it, is incredible; beſides that, our modern navigators 
have already, in a manner, diſcovered it to be no iſland, 
but Terra Firma, and joining to the Eaſt Indies on one 
ſide, and, with the lands under the two poles on the 
other (ide ; or if it be ſeparated from them, that it is by 
ioo narrow a itreight and interval, to delerve the name 
of an iſland. It ſeems that in thoſe great bodies, as it 
is in ours, there are two motions, ſome natural, others 
febrifick. When I conſider the impreſſion that has been 
made in my time, by our river Dordoigne towards the 
right hand-ſide as it runs down, and that, in theſe 
twenty years paſt, it bas gained ſo much, and ſapped 
the ſoundation of many buildings, I plainly perceive 
it to be owing to ſome extraordinary agitation; for if 
it had always taken this courſe, or was to do ſo here- 
after, the preſent figure of the world would be totally 
changed. But rivers are apt io alter their courſe : 
Sometimes they overflow on one fide, ſometimes on the 
other, and at other times quietly keep their channels. 
I do not ſpeak of ſudden inundations, the cauſe of 
which we clearly know. In Medoc, by the ſea-ſide, 
my brother, the Sieur d'Arfac, ſees an eſtate he had 
there buried, under the ſands thrown up by the ſea, 
where the tops of ſome houlzs are yet to be ſeen ; his 
revenues and doinains are converted into poor paſtures, 
The inhabitants ſay, that for ſome years paſt, the ſea 
bas drove ſo vehemently upon their coalt, that they 
have loſt four leagues of land. Theſe fands are har— 
bingers of its approach. And we now fee great ſhoals 


of 


Hor. de art. poet. v. 65. £6. 
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of moving ſands, that roll on half a league before it, and 
make a lodgment on the country. | | 
The other teſtimony of antiquity, which ſome pro- 
duce for this diſcovery, is in Ariſtotle, at leaſt if that 
little hiſtory of unheard miracles be his. He there ſays, 
that certain Carthaginians, having croſſed the Atlantick 
ſea beyond the ſtreight of Gibralter, after a long navi- 
gation, diſcovered a great fruitful iſland, covered all 
over with wood, and watered with broad deep rivers ; 
far remote from any main land, and that they, and 
others after them, allured by the goodneſs and fertility 
of the ſoil, went thither with their wives and children, 
and began to plant a colony. But the ſenate of Car- 
thage, perceiving their country by degrees to grow thin 
of people, iſſued out an expreſs prohibition, that no 
more ſhould tranſport themſelves thither, upon pain of 
death, and alſo expelled the new inhabitants ; for fear, 
as it is ſaid, leſt, in proceſs of time, they ſhould mul- 
uiply to ſuch a * as to ſupplant themſelves, and 
ruin their ſtate, But this relation of Ariſtotle's no 
more agrees with our new found country, than the 
other, 

This domeſtick of mine is a plain honeſt fellow, and 
therefore the more likely to tell truth. Your, men of 
fine parts indeed are much more curious in their obſer- 
vations, and diſcover more particulars, but then they 
make comments upon them, and to give the better 
air to their gloſſes, and to gain them a credit, they 
cannot help making a little alteration in the ſtory. 
T hey never repreſent things to you ſimply as they are, 
but turn and wind them according to the light they 
appeared in to themſelves ; and in order to gain a re- 
putation to their judgment, and to draw you in to truſt 
it, they are apt to lengthen and amplify the ſubje& with 
ſomething of their own invention. Either a man mult 
be of undoubted veracity, or ſo fimp'e that he has not 
wherewithal to contrive to give an air of truth o fit on, 
and who is wedded to no opinion. Such a one was 
my man, and beſides, he has divers times ſhewed 
me ſeveral ſailors and merchants, who went tFe ſame 
voyage with him. I herefi re 1 content mylelf with 

ol. I. L his 
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his information, without inquiring what the coſmogra- 
phers ſay of it. 

We would have topographers to give us a particular 
account of the places where they were. But becauſe 
they have had this advantage over us, of ſeeing the 
holy land, they would have the privilege forſooth, of 
telling us ſtories of all the other parts of the world. [1 
would have every one write what he knows, and as 
much as he knows of it, not only on this, but on all 
other ſubjects. For a man may have ſome particular 
knowledge or experience of the nature of ſuch a river; 
or ſuch a ſpring, who, as to other things, knows no 
more than whar every body does, and;nevertheleſs for 
the ſake of propagating, this ſmattering knowledge of 
his, he will undertake to write a whole hiſtory of natural 
philoſophy. A vice whichis the ſource of ſeveral: great 


inconveniences. 


Now to return to my ſubject. I do not find by what 
Jam told of it, that there is any thing wild and barba- 
rous in this nation, excepting, that every one gives the 
denomination of barbariſm to what is not the cuſtom: of 
his country. As indeed we have no other level for 
aiming at truth and reaſon, but the example and idea 
of the opinions and cuſtoms of the country wherein we 
live. There is always the true religion, there is per- 
fe& government, and there the uſe of all things is 


compleat and perfect. There the people are wild, juſt 


as we call fruits wild, which nature produces of ittelf, 
and in its ordinary progreſs ; whereas in truth we ought 
rather to call thoſe wild whofe natures we have changed 
by our artifice, and diverted from the common order? 
In the former, their genuine, and moſt uſeful and na- 
tural virtues and properties, are vigorous and ſprightly, 


but the latter are degenerated, by our accommodating 


them to the pleaſure of our corrupted taſte, And yet 
our palates, ever find a flavour and delicacy, excellent 
even to emulation of the beſt of ours, in ſeveral fruits 
of thoſe countries that grow without cultivation. 

It is not reaſonable that art ſhould gain the pre-emi- 
nence of our great and powerful mother, nature. We 


have fo ſurcharged the beauty and richneſs of her works 


by our own inventions, that we have almoſt ſmothered 
her 
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her. Yet wherever ſhe ſhines in het own pure luſtre, 
ſhe wondertully diſgraces our vain and frivolous attempts. 
Et weniunt hederg ſponte ſua melius, 
Surgit & in ſolis formaſior arbutus antris, 


Et wolucres nulla dulcius arte canunt' . i. e. 

The ivy beſt ſpontameoufly does thrive, 

The ftrawb'ry beft in ſhady caves does live, 

And birds in their wild notes their throats do ſtretch 
With greater art, than art itſelf can teach. 

With all our ſkill, we are not able to frame ſuch æ neſt 
as that of the leaſt of the: ſmall birds, neither for its con- 
texture, beauty or convenience, nor can we weave ſuch 
a web, as the poor ſpider does. All things, ſays Plato +, 
are produced either by nature, or by chance,, or by art. 
The largeſt and the moſt beautiful By one or other of the 
two firft, tlie leaſt and imperfect ones by the laſt. 

Theſe nations then ſeem. to me to be ſo far barbarous, 
as very little care has been taken to form their minds, 
and as their native ſimplicity is ſtill unimproved. They 
are ſtill governed by the laws of nature, as yet very little 
adulterated by ours, but remaining in ſuch purity, that I 
am ſometimes ſorrow that we were not acquainted with 
the people ſooner, when there were men better able to 


judge of them than we are. I am vexed that Lycurgus 


and Plato had no knowledge of them: for, in my opi- 
nion, what we ſee in thoſe nations by experience, Wh 
not only ſurpaſs all the; paintings with which the poets 
have embelliſhed the golden age, and all their inventiohs 


in repreſenting the then happy ſtate of mankind, but alſo 


the conception and deſire of philoſophy itſelf. Such a 
native, and pure ſimplicity, as we fee in them by experi- 


ence, could never enter into their imagination, nor could 


they ever believe that ſociety could be maintained with 
ſo little human artifice and cement. Breed 
Should I ſay to Plato, it is a nation wherein there is n 
ſort of traffic, no knowledge of letters, no ſcience of 
numbers, no title of 'magiſtracy, nor of political ſuperiori- 
ty; no uſe of ſervice, riches or poverty; no contracts, no 
ſucceſſions, no dividends, no occupations, but. idle ones; 
no reſpect of kindred, but all common ; no cloaths, no 
L2 agri- 
* Propert. lib. i. Eleg. 2. v. 10, 11, 15. f Plato de legibus f6;. 
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agriculture, nq metal, no uſe of wine or corn, and that 
they never h the mention of ſuch words as ſignity 
lying, treaſon, diſſimulation, avarice, envy, detraction, 
and pardon, how far would he find his imaginary repub- 


lic, ſhort of this perfection? 


lo natura modes primum dedit &. i. e. 
Theſe diff rent ways were firſt by nature taught. 
For the reſt, they live in a very pleaſant country, and 


- temperate climate, ſo that, as my authors tell me, it is 
rare to ſee a. man ſick there, and they aſſured me they 


never ſaw any of the natives, either. paralytic, blear- 


ey'd,. toothleſs, or decrepid with age. The ſituation of 
their country is all. along by the ſea-ſhore, being ſhut up 


on the land- ide, by great high. mountains, from hic 


it is 100 leagues or thereabouts to the ſea. Here are 
'fiſh and. fleſh,. in abundance, that have no reſemblance 


with what comes to our tables, and they uſe no cookery, 


but plain boiling, broiling, roaſting, or baking on the 
"coals. The firſt man that ever came to them on horſe- 
back, tho' he. had.made an.acquaintance with them by 
. ſeveral voyages, ſo frightened them by his appearance of 
half man and half horſe, that they killed him with their 
arrows before they could find their miſtake. 


Their buildings which are very long and capable of 
entertaining 200 or zoo people, are made of the bark of 


tall trees, fixed with one end to the ground, and leaning 
to, and ſupporting one another at the top, like ſome of 
our barns, the the roof of which deſcends almoſt to the 
ground, and ſerves inſtead of the fide walls. They have 


wood fo hard, that. they. cleave. it and make ſwords of 


it and grills to broi] their meat on. 


Their beds, which are of cotton, are hung up to the 


roof, like our ſeamen's hammocks, and hold but one 
. perſon, for the wives lie apart from their hufbands. 

I bey riſe with the ſon, and immediately fall to eat- 
ing. when they make one meal, which ſerves them for 
the whole day. They do not then drink, (as Suidas te- 
ports of ſome people of the eaſt, who never drank at their 
meals) but they drink ſeveral times in a day, and to.2 
| hearty pitch. Their liquor is made of a certain root, 


and is of the colour of claret; and they always drink it 
luke- 


® Virg. Georg. lib. ii. v. 20. 
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lukewarm. It'will not keep above two or three days, 
has a briſk ſavour, is not at all heady, is very good for the 
ſtomach, but proves laxative to thoſe who are not uſed 
to it, tho to thoſe who are, is a very pleaſant beverage. 
Inſtead of bread, they make uſe of a certain white com- 
pound, like Coriander comfits; which I have taſted, and 
found to be ſweet, but a little flat. 

They ſpend the Whole day in dancing. The young 
men go out to hunt the wild beaſts with bows and arrows. 
Part of their women, in the mean time, are employed in 
warming their. drink, which is their chief employment. 
One of their old men, in the morning before they fall to 


eating; preaches to the whole houſhold, in common, 
walking ſtom one end of the houſe to the other, ſeveral 
times repeating the ſame ſentences, till he has gone all 
round the family, (for their buildings are at leaſt 100 - 


yards long) to whom he only recommends two things, 


valour againſt their enemies, and love to their wives. And 
they never fail to put them in mind how much they are 


the more obliged to it, becauſe it is the women who 


provide them their drink warm, and well reliſhed. In 


ſeveral places, and at my houſe amongſt others, may be 
ſeen the form of their beds, ſwords, and wooden gaunt- 


lets, with which they guard their wriſts in battle, and 


their canes hollow at one end, by the ſound of which 
they keep time in their dancing. They ſhave all their 
hairy parts, and much more nicely than we, without any 
razor but what is of wood or ſtone. 

They believe the eternity of the ſoul's duration, and 
that thoſe who have deſerved well of the Gods, are 


Jodged in that part of the firmament where the ſun riſes; . 


and the damned in the weft. : 


They have l know not what kind of prieſts and pro- 
phets, who live in the mountains, and are ſeldom ſeen - 


by the people. Whenever they come down to them 
there is a great feſtival, and a ſolemn aſſembly of the 
people from many villages, (or barns, as ] have deſcrib- 
ed them, which are about a French league from one 
another.) The prophet then ſpeaks to them in public, 


exhorting them to their virtue and their duty: but their 


whole ſyſtem of morality, conſiſts in theſe two articles, 
reſolution in war, and affection to their wives. He alſo 


L 3 fore- 
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foretels to them things to come, and what they muſt 
expect will be the event of their enterprizes, and he ei- 
ther perſuades them to, or diſſuades them from war, 
but woe be to him if he does not gueſs right, for if it 
happens to them otherways than he foretold, they con- 
demn him for a falſe prophet ; and if they can catch 
him, cut him in a thouſand pieces. For this reaſon, if 
any one finds himſelf miſtaken, he keeps out of ſight, Di- 
vination is a gift of God, therefore to abuſe it is an im- 
poſture that ought to be puniſhed. 

Among the Scythians, when their diviners failed in 
their predictions, they were bound hand and foot, and 
laid on a cart Joaden with furze, and drawn by oxen, on 
which they were burnt to death“. They who only 
meddle with things within the ſphere of human capacity, 
ate excuſable in doing the beſt they can; but as for 
thoſe other people that come and delude us, with aſſur- 
ances of an extraordinary faculty, beyond our underſtand- 
ing, ought they not to be puniſhed for not making good 
their promiſe, and for the temerity of their impoſture ? 
They have wars with the nations that are beyond 
their mountains, farther within the main land, to which 
the go ſtark naked, without any weapons, but bows or 
wooden ſwords, pointed at the end like the heads of our 


' javelins. Their obſtinacy in battles is wonderful, as 


they.never end without great effuſion of blood, for they 
know not what it is to be frighten'd and to run away. 
Every one brings home for a trophy the head of ſome 
enemy that he has killed, which he ſets up over the door 
of his houſe, | 

* Atter having treated their priſoners a good while in the 
handſameſt manner they can think of, the perſon who has 
the' property of them invites a great number of his ac- 
quaintance, and when they are come, ties a cord to one 
of his priſoners arms, by.one end-of which he holds him 
ſome paces diſtance, that he may not hurt him, and 
gives to the friend he loves beſt, the other arm, to hold 
in the ſame manner, and then they two, in preſence of 
the, whole aſſembly, run him through the body with 
their ſwords. This done, they roaſt him and eat him 


in common, and fend ſome ſliees of him to their abſent 


friends. 


N 
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friends. They do not do this, as it is imagined, for the 
lake of nouriſhment, as the Scythians did of old, but to 
denote the laſt degree of revenge; as will appear by 
this, That ,perceiving, that when the Portugueſe had 
taken any prifoners, they inflited another ſort of death 

n them, which was to ſet them in the earth up to the 
waiſt, to let fly their arrows at the upper part, and then 
to hang them; they were of opinion that theſe people of 
the other world, (as they had made their neighbours 
acquainted with a great many vices, and far outſtripped 
them in all ſorts of miſchief) had a reaſon for taking this 
ſort of revenge, and that it muſt be more ſevere than 
theirs, and ſo began to leave their old way, and to fol- 


low this. I am not ſorry that we ſhould here take no- 
tice of the barbarous cruelty of ſuch an action; but ra- 
ther that, while we judge fo nicely of their faults, we 


are ſo blind to our own. I think there is more barbarity 
in eating a man alive than when he is dead; in tearing a 


body limb from limb, by racks and torments, while it 
has the ſenſe of feeling, in roaſting it by degrees, in 


cauſing it to be bit and worried by dogs and ſwine (as 


we have not only read but lately ſeen, not between vete- 


ran enemies, but between neighbours and fellow citizens, 


and what is worſe, under pretence of piety and religion) 


than in roaſling and eating it after it is dead. Chryſip- 
pus * and Zeno, the two heads of the ſtoical ſect, were 
of opinion that there was no hurt in making uſe of our 


dead bodies to any purpoſe whatſoever, to ſerve our 
occaſions and even for our nouriſhment, as our anceſtors, 


when beſieged by Cæſar in the city Alexia, reſolved to 
keep themſelves from being ſtarved to death by the bo- 


dies of their old men, women and other perſons, incapa- 


ble of bearing arms, | 
Vaſcones ( fama eft ) alimentis talibus uſt, 
Produxere animas . i. e. 


Tis ſaid the Gaſcons with ſuch meats as theſe, 
In time of ſiege their hunger did appeaſe. 


And the phyſicians ſcruple not to make uſe of human 


fleſh every way, either inwardly or outwardly for 'our 


health. But the ſavages here treated of, never maintained 


L 4 any 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Chryſippus, lib. vii. ſect. 188. 
+ Juv. Sat. 15. v. 93, 94. 
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any opinion ſo enormous as to excuſe treaſon, difloyalty, 
tyranny, and cruelty, which are our familiar vices : we 
may therefore ſtile them barbarous, with an eye to the 
laws of reaſon, but not in reſpe to ourſelves, who exceed 
them in all kinds of barbarity. 

Their warfare is quite noble and generous, and is as 
excuſable and commendable as that human malady is 
capable of, it having no foundation with them but the 
ſole jealouſy of virtue. They do not contend for the 
conquelt of new lands, for thoſe they poſſeſs ſtill enjoy 
that natural fertility, which furniſhes them without la- 
bour and toil, with ſuch an abundance of all neceſlaries, 
that they have no need to inlarge their borders. 

They are alſo happy in this circumſtance that they 
deſire no more than what the neceſſities of nature 
demand, every thing beycrd that, being to them ſu- 
perfluous. | 

Men of the ſame age generally call one another bro- 
thers, thoſe who are younger, children, and the old 
mea are fathers to all. Theſe leave to their heirs in 
common, the full poſſeſſion of their goods and chattels, 
without any diviſion or any other title than what nature 
beſlows upon her creatures, at bringing them into the 
world. 

If their neighbours come over the mountains to attack. 
them and obtain a victory over them, all that the con- 
querors gain by it is glory, and the advantage of proving- 
their ſuperiority in valour and proweſs; for they take no 
ſpoils from the vanquiſhed, but return home to their own. 
country, where they have no want of any neceſſaries, 
nor of that happy — how to live contentedly in 
their condition. And theſe jn their turn do the ſame. 

They demand no other ranſom of the priſoners they take, 
than the confeſſion and acknowledgment of being van- 
quiſhed. But there is not a man of them to be found in: 
a whole century, who had not rather periſh, than abate 

an ace of the grandeur of his invincible courage, either 

by a look or word. There is not one who had not ra- 

ther be killed and eaten, than ſo much as open his mouth: 
to defire he may not be ſo treated. They indulge them: 
with full liberty, that their lives may be ſo much the 

dearer to them; yet commonly accoſt them with menac 1 

o 
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of their approaching death, of the torments which they 
are to ſuffer, of the preparations making for that purpoſe, 
of the mutilation of their members, and of the feaſt that 
is to be made on their carcaſſes. And all this they do 
for no other purpoſe, but to extort ſome gentle or ſub- 
miſſive word from them, or to put it into their heads to 
make their eſcape, for the ſake of gaining the advantage 
of having terried them, and ſhaken their conſtancy : 


And, indeed, if the thing be rightly conſidered, it is in 


this point only that true victory conſiſts. 
Victor ia nulla eſt, 


uam que confeſſos animo quoque ſubjugat hoſtes “. i. FS 


No victory's ſo true and fo compleat; 
As when the vanquiſh'd own their juſt defeat. 


That warlike nation the Hungarians, did not purſue ' 


their point formerly beyond reducing the enemy to beg 


quarters: for after they had forced them to this ſub- 
mitlion; they let them go without injury, or ranſom, or 


any greater demand upon them, than their promiſe not 
to bear arms againſt them for the future. We have 
ſeveral advantages over our enemies, that are borrowed 
and not our own.: To have ſtronger arms and legs than 
another man, is a qualification for a porter, but not for 
a man of true .valour; The difpoſition of ſoldiers in 
battle array, is a liteleſs corporeal quality; if our enemy 
ſtumble, or his. eyes are dazzled with the light of the 


| fun, it is owing to fortune; and to be a good ſencer is a 
qualification ot art and ſcience, that may be attained to 


by a coward and a poltron. 


The eſtimation and value of 'a man conſiſts in the 
heart, and the will, and therein lies his true honour, va- 


our is the ttability, not of legs and arms; but of courage 
and the mind. I. does not conſiſt in the goodneſs of 


our horſe, or our armour, but in ourſelves... The man 
who falls obſtinately courageous, * Si ſucciderit de:genu + 
* pugnat 1; if his legs fail him, will fight. upon his 


knees. He who does not- flinch be he in ever ſuch im- 


minent danger of death, and who when giving up the 


ghoſt, looks his enemy in the face with a ſtern and dif 
dainful countenance,. he is conquered not by us, but by 
L 5 ſortune; 


„ Claudian de Sexto Conſulatu Honorij Panegyris, v. 248, 24), 
1 Senec de Provideatie. - | 
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fortuneg nay, he is killed, not conquered ; the moſt 
valiant being ſometimes the moſt unfortunate. 
I bete are actually ſome defeats which may compare 
even with victories for triumph. As for thoſe four ſiſter- 
vitaries, the moſt ſignal which the ſun ever beheld 
with; its eyes, viz. thoſe of Salamis, Platza, Mycale, 
and Bicily, they durſt not ſet all their glory united in op- 
| pokitinn, to that of the defeat of king Leonidas, and his 
army, at the paſs of Thermopylæ. Whoever ran with a 
more — emulation or ambition, to the winning, 
then captain Iſcholas did to the loſing of a battle? 
Whoever found out a more ingenious and curious ſtrata- 
gem far his felf preſervation, than he did for his own 
deftruttion ? He was commiſſioned to defend a certain 
paſs of the Peloponneſus againſt the Arcadians, but find- 
ing it ãĩmpoſſible for him to do it upon obſervation of the 
nature of the place, and the inequality of his forces to 
that of the enemy, and being ſure that no man who 
faced the enemy there, muſt ever expect to come back: 
and on the other hand thinking it would be a reproach 
to his valour, and magnanimity, and to the Lacedæmo- 
nian name, to fail in his commiſſion, he choſe a medi- 
um * bet ixt the two extremes, after this manner. The 
youngeſt and maſt active of his ſoldiers, he reſerved for 
the defence and ſervice of their country, and ſent them 
home; and with the reſt, whoſe loſs would not be of ſo 
much conſequence, he reſalved to maintain this paſs, 
and by the death of them, to make the enemy to pay 
dear aipurchafe as poſſible far their entry, as it accord- 
4ngly:4ell aut: For being inſtantly ſurroeunded on all 
ies by the. Arcadians, after having made a great flaugh- 
iter uf them, he and his men were all put to the ſword. 
Is any trophy erected to the victors, which is not rather 
due to the vanquiſhed ? The true way to victory is by 
fighting, not by coming off; and the honour of valour 
-confitts in the battle, not in the defeat. | | 
To return to my ſtory/: theſe priſoners are ſo far from 
being humbled by any thing done to them, that, on the 
«contrary, during the two or three months, that —_— 
ept 


gS8ee Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xv. c. 7. where the action of Iſcholas, 
is compared to that of king Leonidas, which Montaigne extols above 
the mol} celebrated victories 
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kept under, they appear with a briſk countenance, urge 
their keepers to make haſte to bring them to the teſt ; 
defy, rail at them, reproach them with cowardice, and 
with the number of battles they have loſt. 

Thave a ſong made by one of theſe priſoners, wherein, 
he ſays, * They ſhall be welcome to meet, one and all, 
to dine upon him, and thereby eat their fathers and 
+ grandfathers, whoſe fleſh had ſerved to feed and nou- 
riſh him. Theſe muſcles, ſays he, this fleſh and theſe - 
veins they are your own. Poor ſouls as you are, you 
little think that the ſubſtance of the limbs of your an- 
* ceſtors is here ſtill. Do but mind the taſte, and you 
vill perceive the reliſh of your own fleſh.” This is a 
compoſition that has nothing of the taſte of barbariſm, 
They who paint him dying after being thus ſtabbed, paint 
the priſoner ſpitting in the faces of his executioners, and 
making mouths at them; and in truth, they never ceaſe - 
to brave and defy them both by looks and language, to 
the very laſt gaſp. It is certain that theſe men compared 
to us are very ſavage, for in good faith either they mult 
needs be ſuch, or elſe we mult, there being a wonderful 
difference betwixt their manners and ours. 

The men here have a plurality of wives, and the more 
eminent they are for their valour, the more wives they 
have. | 

There is one very extraordinary thing to be obſerved ' 
in their married ſtate, viz. That as the jealouſy of our 
wives, excites them to hinder us from the friendſhip and 
fayour of other women, their wives have the ſame emu-- 
lation to procure that happineſs for their huſbands : for 
being more careful to promote the honour of their huſ- 
bands, than of any one thing beſides, they ſeek out very 
eagerly for the moſt companions they can find for the 
huiband, it being a teſtimony of his valour. Our wives, 
will ſay, this is monſtrous! but it is not ſo. It is a vir- - 
tue truly matrimonial, tho? of the higheſt form. We 
find in the Bible, that Sarah the wife of Abraham, and 
Jacob's wives, Leah and Rachael, furniſhed their huſ- 
bands with their beautiful maids, and Livia favoured : 
the appetites of Auguſtus to her. own prejudice ; and 

Stratonice 
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Stratonice * the wife of king Dejotarus not only accom- 
modated her buſband with the enjoyment of a handſome 
young chamber-maid in her ſervice, but carefully brought 
up the-children he had by her, and helped them to ſuc- 
ceed to their father's dominions. And leſt it ſhould be 
thought that all this is done merely from a ſervile obliga- 
tion to their cuſtoms, and by the impreſſion of the au- 
thority of their ancient practice, without reaſon, and 
without judgment, and for want of ſenſe to take another 
courſe, it is neceſſary in this place to give ſome touches- 
of their capacity. 

Beſides what I juſt now repeated from one of their 
military ſongs, I have another, a love ſong of theirs, 
which begins in this manner, viz. * Stay, Adder, ſtay, 
that by thy likeneſs my ſiſter may draw the faſhion and 
* work of a rich ribband for me to make a preſent of to 
my ſweet-heart, by which means thy beauty and thy 
* diſpoſition, may at all times give thee the prefer- 
* ence before all other ſerpents.“ Wherein the firſt 
couplet, Stay, Adder, &c. makes the burden of the 
ſong. Now I converſe enough with poetry, to judge 
thus much, that not only there is nothing barbarous in 
this thought, but that it is perfectly Anacreontick. 

Their language moreover is ſoft, and of a pleaſing 
accent, reſembling the terminations of the Greek. 

Three of theſe people forcſeeing how dear the know- 
ledge of the corruption of this part of the world, would 
one day coſt their happineſs and repo'e, and that this 
correſpondence would in the end prove their ruin, as I 
ſuppoſe it to be already in fair way of doing ſo, 
{wretched men! to ſuffer themſelves to be deluded with 
defire of novelty, and to leave their own ſerene ſky, to 
come and gaze at ours) were at Roan when the late 
king Charles IX. was there. The monarch himſelf 
talked to them a good while, and they were made to ſee 
our faſhions, our pomp, and the form of a fine city, 
after which ſomebody aſkeg their . 10 

ow 


® See Plutarch in his treatiſe of the virtuous deeds of women in the 
article ZTparovixn, The laſt Engliſh tranſlation by Mr. Cotton, hay 
a ſmall blunder here, by miſtaking the name Stratonice, for that 
of a courtry. Galatia, ſays Plutarch, alſo produced Stratonice the wife 
of Dejotarue, &c, Tome 31. p. 258, the Paris edition in 1624. 
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know of them, what things they moſt admired of all they 
had ſeen? To which they made anſwer, three things, of 
which, 1 am ſorry I have forgot the third, but two I yet- 
remember. They ſaid, in the firſt place, they thought it 
very ſtrange that ſo many tall men wearing great beards; 
ſtrong and well armed about the king's perſon (by whom 
it'is like, they meant his Swiſs guards) ſhould ſubmit to 
obey a child, and they did not rather chooſe out one 
among themſelves to command. Secondly, That they 
had taken notice of men amongft us who were fat, and: 
crammed with all manner of good things, whilſt their 
halves * were begging at the gates, . Jean and half ſtarved- 
with hunger and poverty; and they wondered how theſe 
neceffitous halves, could put up with ſuch unjuſt fare, 
and not take the others by the throat, or ſet fire to their: 
bouſes. 

I talked with one of them a good while, but I had ſo» 
ſorry an interpreter; who was ſo perplexed by his ſtupi- 
dity to apprehend my meaning, that I could get nothing 
of any moment out of him: Aſking of what advantage 
his ſuperiority over'the people was to him. (for he was a 
captain, and our mariners: ſtiled him king) he told me 
to march at the head of them to war: And demand- 
ing further of him how many men he had to follow-him ?: 
He ſhewed me a ſpace of ground, to ſignify as many as: 
could ſtand in ſuch a compaſs, which might be four or 
five thouſand men: then putting the | queſtion to him, 
whether or no his authority expired with the war? He: 
told me. this part of it remained, that when he went 
© to viſit the villages of his dependance, they made 
paths for him through their thickeſt woods, ſo that 
© he could paſs from one place to another with eaſe.“ 
And, upon the whole, this was not a bad thing. 
If you aſk Why? I anfwer, becauſe they. wear no 
breeches. 


C WAP: 


* It is an idiom io their language, to--call men the- half of one 
another . 
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CHAP. xXXI That 4 man muff not be too baſh 
in judging of divine ordinances. | 


HINGS unknown are the true field and ſubjed 

of impoſture, ſoraſmuch as in the firſt place, their 
very ſtrangeneſs gives them credit, and moreover, by 
not being ſubjected to our ordinary diſcourſe, they de- 
prive us of the means to diſpute them. For which rea- 
ſon, ſays Plato, it is much more eaſy to ſatisfy the hear- 
ers, when ſpeaking of the nature of the gods, then of 
the nature of men, becauſe the ignorance of the audi- 
tory affords a fair and large career, and all manner of 
liberty, in the handling of abſtruſe things; thence it 
comes to paſs, that nothing is ſo firmly believed, as what 
we leaſt know : nor any people fo confident, as thoſe 
who entertain us with tables, ſuch as alchymiſts, judi- 
cial aſtrologers, fortune tellers, phyſicians, and * Id 
* genus.omne z* to whom I could willingly, if I durſt, 
join a claſs of people, wko take upon them to interpret 
and criticiſe the deſigns of God himſelf, pretending to 
find out the cauſe of every accident, and to pry into the 
ſecrets of the divine will, and the incomprehenſible mo- 
tives of his works *®. And altho' the variety, and the 
centinual diſcordance of events, throw them from corner 
to corner, and from eaſt to welt, yet do they ſtill perſiſt 
in their vain inquiſition, and with the ſame pencil paint 
black and white, . In a nation of the Indies, there is this 
commendable cuſtom, that when any thing befalls them 
amiſs in any rencounter or battle, they publickly aſk par- 
don of the fun, who is their god, as if they had committed 
an unjuſt action, always imputing their good or evil for- 
tune to the divine juſtice, and to that ſubmitting their 
own judgment and reaſon. 

It is enough for a chriſtian to believe,. that all things 
come from God, to receive them with acknowledgment 
of his divine and unſearchable wiſdom, and alſo to ac- 
cept them in good part, with what face ſoever they 
may preſent themſelves: but] do not approve of * [ 

. "fee 


* People who pretend to give the moſt preciſe determination of 
the deſigns of God, the duration, efficacy and extent of. his fa- 
vours, &C, 
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ſee in uſe, that is, to ſeek to eſtabliſh and ſupport our 
religion by the proſperity of our enterprizes. Our be- 
lief has other foundations — without authorizing 
it by events: for people accuſtomed to ſuch plauſible 
arguments, as theſe, and ſo peculiar to their own taſte, 
it Is to be feared, leſt when they fail of ſucceſs, they 
ſhould alſo ſtagger in their faith: as in the war wherein 
we are now engaged, upon account of religion, thoſe 
who had the better in the affair of Rochelabeille *, rejoic- 
ing at that ſucceſs, and boaſting it as an infallible appro- 
bation of their cauſe, when they came afterwards to ex- 
cuſe their misfortunes at Jarnac + and Moncontour, it 
was by ſaying, they were fatherly ſcourges and correcti- 
ons ; if they have:not a people wholly at their mercy, 
they make it obvious enough to them, that is to take two 
ſorts of griſt out of the ſame ſack, and with the ſame 
mouth to blow hot and cold. It were better to ſupport 
a cauſe, with the real foundations of truth. | | 
It was a brave naval battle that was gained, a few 
months ſince, againſt the Turks , under the command of 
Don John of Auffria ; but it has alſo pleaſed God at other 
times, to let us ſee as great victories at our own expence. 
In fine, it is a hard matter to reduce divine things to- 
our balance, without loſing a great deal of the weight. 
And he that would take upon him to give a reaſon, why 
Arius, and his pope Leo, the principal heads of the 
Arian hereſy, ſhould die at different times, in a way fo 
like and fo ſtrange, (for being withdrawn from the diſ- 
putation, by the griping in the guts, they both of them 
ſuddenly gave up the ghoſt upon the ſtool,) and would 
aggravate this divine vengeance, by the circumſtance of 
the place ; might as well add the death of Heliogabalus, 
who was alſo ſlain in a houſe of office d. But what? 
Irenzus was involved in the ſame fortune. 
God 


* A great ſkirmiſh that had like to have cauſed a general battle, 
betwixt the troops of the admiral de Coligny, and thoſe of the duke of 
Anjou, in May, 156g. | 

1 Theſe battles were won by the duke of Anjou, the firſt in 
March, and the laſt in October, 1569. 

1 In 1571. § In © Latrina ad quam confugerat, occiſus,” 
Ali Lampridii Heliogabalus, p. 107. 
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God being pleaſed to ſhew us, that the quod have 
ſomething elſe to hope for; and the wicked ſomething 
elſe to fear; than the fortunes or misfortunes of the 
world, he manages, and applies them, according to his 
own ſecret will, and deprives us of the means, fooliſhly 
to make our own profit. And thoſe people deceive 
themſelves, who pretend to do it by human reaſon. 
They never give one hint that they do not receive two 
for it; of which St: Auguſtin gives a very great proof 
on his adverſaries. It is a conflict that is more decided 
by ſtrength' of memory than the force of reaſon. We 
are to content ourſelves with the light it pleaſes the ſun- 
to communicate to-us, by virtue of his rays, and he that 
will lift up his eyes to take ina greater, let him not think 
it ſtrange, if for the puniſhment of his preſumption, he 
thereby loſe his fight. * Quis hominum proteſt ſcire conſi- 
lium Dei? Aut quis poterit cogitare, quid velit Domi- 
nus “ i. e. Who amongſt men can know the coun- 
| 8 of God? Or Who can think: what the will: of the. 
Lord is? 


CH A'P: XXI. To avoid pleaſures, even at the - 
a expence of life. 


I Had long ago obſerved moſt of the opinions of the 
ancients to concur in this, That it is high time to 
die, when. there is more ill than good in living, and that 
to preſerve life to our own torment and inconvenience, is 
repugnant to the very laws of nature, as theſe old rules 
inſtruct us. 
"H Cov abe, 7% Hav Iz worus, S 
Kay Irnoxur os vBew ro Oe 
Keriooor 76 pn High, An. i. e. 
Happy is death, whenever it ſhall come, 
To him, to whom to live is troubleſome : : 
He whom life perſecutes with reſtleſs ſpite, , 
May honourably bid the world good night, 
And infinitely better tis to die, 
Than to — a life of miſery, 
But to puſh this contempt of death ſo far as to employ 
ic. to the drawing off our thoughts from the — | 
riches, . 


®* Wiſdom, chap. 9. v. 13. 
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riches, dignities, and other favours, and goods, as we 
call them, of fortune, as if reaſon were not ſufficient to. 
perſuade us to avoid them, without this additional in- 
junction, I had never ſeen it either commanded or prac- 
tiſed, till this paſſage of Seneca fell into my hands ; who: 
adviſing Lucilius, a man of great power and authority 
about the emperor, to alter his voluptuous and magnifi-- 
cent way of living, and to withdraw himſelf from this 
worldly ambition, to ſome ſolitary, quiet, and philoſo- 


phical life, and the other alledging ſome difficulties; * I. 


am of opinion, (ſays Cicero ep. 22.) either that thou. 
leave that life, or lite ittelf. I would indeed adviſe 
* thee to the more gentle way, and, to untie, rather than. 
* to break, the knot thou haſt indiſcreetly knit, provided,, 
that if it be not otherwile to be untied, thou break it. 
* There is no man ſo great a coward, that had not rather: 
fall. at once, than. to be always falling.” I ſhould have. 
thought this counſel ſuitable enough to the ſtoĩcal rough» 


neſs: but it appears the more ſtrange, for being borrowed: 


from Epicurus, who writes the ſame, upon the like occa- 
ſion, to ldomeneus. Yet | think I have obſerved ſomething: 
like it, but with the chriſtian moderation, amongſt our 
own people. St. Hilary, biſhop of PoiQtiers, that famous: 
enemy of the Arian hereſy, being in Syria, had intelli- 

nce, that Abra his only daughter, whom he left at 

ome with her mother, was ſought in marriage by the- 
gayelt noblemen of the country, as being a virgin vir- 


tuouſly brought up, beautiful, rich, and in the flower of. 


her age: Whereupon he writ to her, (as it appears upon. 
record,) that ſhe ſhould remove her. affection from all: 
thoſe v and advantages that were propoſed 10 
her; for he had in his travels found out a much greater 
and more worthy match for her, a huſband of much 
greater power and magnificence, that would preſent her 
with robes, and jewels of ineſtimable value; his deſign: 
in this was, to diſpoſſeſs her of the appetite and uſe of 
worldly delights, and to join her wholly to God : But 


the neareſt. and moſt certain way to this, being, as he 


conceived, the death of his daughter; he never ceaſed, 
by vows, prayers and oraiſons, to beg of God to call her 
out of this world, and take her to himſelf, as according- 


ly it came to paſs; for ſoon after his return, ſhe died, at 
whick: 


+ 
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which he expreſt a ſingular joy. This ſeems to out - do 
the other, foraſmuch as he applies himſelf at firſt ſight, 
to this method which they only take fecondarily ; and be- 
ſides, it was towards his only daughter. But I will not 
omit the latter end of this ftory, tho” it be not to my pur- 
pole: St. Hilary's wife having underſtood from him, 
how the death of their daughter was brought about by 
bis defire and deſign, and how much happier'ſhe was, to 
be removed out of this world, than to have ſtayed in it, 
- Conce ved fo lively an apprehenſion of the eternal and 
heavenly beatitude, that-ſhe begged of her huſband, with 
the extremeft importunity, to do as much for her; and 
God, at their joint requeſt, calling her to him ſhortly 
afier, it was a death embraced on both fides, with ſingu- 
lar content. | 


C HA P. XXXIII. Fortune is often met with in the 
train of reaſon. 


89 is the inconſtancy of the various biaſſes of 
fortune, that ſhe cannot avoid appearing to us with 
all ſorts of faces. Can there be a more exprefs act of 
juſtice than this? The duke of Valentenois “, having re- 
ſolved, in 1503, to poiſon Adrian cardinal of Cornetto, 
with whom pope Alexander the fixth, his father, and 
himſelf, were to ſup at his houſe in the vatican, he ſent 
before a bottle of poiſoned wine, and withal, ſtrict or- 
der to the butler to keep it very ſafe. The pope being 
come before his ſon,” and calling for a whet, the butler 
ſuppoſing this wine was fo ſtrictly recommended to his 
care, — upon the account of its excellency, ſerved a 
glaſs of it to the pope, and the duke himſelf coming in 
preſently after, and believing his bottle had not been 
touched, took alſo his glaſs; ſo that the father died im- 
mediately upon the place, and the ſon, after having been 
long tormented with ſickneſs, was reſerved to another, 
and a worſe fortune. 

Sometimes ſhe ſeems to play upon us, juſt in the nick 
of time. Monſieur d'Eftree at that time guidon to mon- 
ſieur de Vendoſme; and monſieur de Liques lieutenant 

to 


* Hiſtory of Francis Guicciardin, lib. vi. p. 267, printed at Venice 
by Gabriel Giolito in. 1568. 
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to the company of the duke of Arſcot, being both ſui- 
tors to the ſieur de Foungeſelles's ſiſter, tho' of different 
parties (as it often falls out amongſt frontier neighbours,) 
the ſieur de Liques carried her; but on the very day he 
was married, and which was worſe, before he went to 
bed to his wife, the bridegroom having a mind to break 
a lance in honour of his new bride, went out to ſkirmiſh, 
near to St. Omers, where the ſieur d'Eſtree proved the 
ſtronger, took him priſoner, and the more to illuſtrate 
his victory, the lady herſelf was fain 
(Conjugis ante coatta novi dimittere collum, ) 
Duam weniens una, atque altera rurſus hyems, 
NoQibus in longis avidum ſaturaſſet amorem *. i. e. 
Off her fair arms, the am'rous ring to break, 
Which clung ſo faſt to her new ſpouſe's neck, 
Ere of two winters many a friendly night 
Had ſated their loves greedy appetite. 
to requeſt the favour of him, to deliver up his priſoner 
to her, as he accordingly did, the gentlemen of France 
never denying any thing to the ladies. Does not for- 
tune ſeem to be an artiſt here? Conſtantine the ſon of 
Hellen, founded the empire of Conſtantinople, and ſome 
ages after, Conſtantine the fon of Hellen, put an end to it, 
Sometimes ſhe is pleaſed to emulate our miracles, We 
are told, that the king Clovis beſieging Angouleſme, the 
walls, by the divine favour, fell down of themſelves. 
And Bouchet has it from ſome author, that king Robert 
having fat down before a city, and being ſtole away from 
the ſiege, to go keep the feaſt of St. Aignan at Orleans; 
as.he was in devotion, at a certain place of the maſs, the 
walls of the beleaguered city, without any effort againſt 
them, tumbled on a ſudden. But ſhe did quite contrary 
in our Milan war; for captain Renſe laying ſiege to the 
city Verona, and having carried a mine under a great 
part of the wall, it was lifted from its baſe, by the ſpring- 
ing of the mine, but drapt down again, — 
whole and entire, and ſo exactly upon its foundation, 
that the beſieged ſuffered no inconvenience by it. 
Sometimes ſhe plays the phyſician. Jaſon Phereus 
being given over by the phyſicians, by reaſon of an im- 
poſthume in his breaſt, having a mind to rid himſelf of 
It 


* Catullus ad Manl. v. $1, &c. 
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it by death at leaſt, ruſhed deſperately into the thickeſt 
ranks of the enemy, where he was fortunately wound- 
ed quite through the body, that the impoſttiume broke, 
and he was cured “. 

Did ſhe not alſo excel the painter Pretogenes in the 
knowledge of his art? This man finiſhed the picture of a 
dog quite tired, and out of breath, in all the other parts 
excellently well to his own liking, but not being able to 
expreſs, as he would, the ſlaver and foam of his mouth, 
he was ſo vext with his work, that he: took his ſpunge, 
which, by cleaning his pencils, had imbibed variety of 
colours, and threw it in a rage againſt the picture, with 
an intent utterly to deface it; when fortune guiding the. 
ſpunge to hit juſt upon the mouth of the. dog, it there. 
perſormed what art could not attaim to +. 

Does:ſhe not ſometimes direct our counſels, . and. cor- 
rect them? Iſabel, queen of England, being to return 
from Zealand to her own kingdom, in 1326, with an 
army in favour of her ſon, againſt her huſband, had been 
loſt, had ſhe come into the port ſhe intended, being there 
laid wait for by the enemy; but fortune, againſt her 
will, threw her into another haven, where ſhe landed in 
fafety: And he of old, who throwing a ſtone at a dog, 
hit and killed his mother-in-law, had he not reaſon to 
pronounce this verſe, : 

TavropaTo nyo xarxniu HD,, ; i. e. 
zy n you ſee, 
Fortune takes ſurer aim than wwe. 

| Icetes had tampered with. two ſoldiers to kill Timo- 
leon, at Adrano in Sicily. They took their time to do 
it, when be was performing, a - Gr when thruſting. 
into the crowd, as they were making-ſigns to one ano- 
ther, that now was a fit time for their Lufineſs, in ſteps. 
a third, who, with a ſword takes one of them full drive 

. over: 


* Plin. Nat Hiſt. lib vii. cs 50. Valerius Maximus who mentions 
this accident, lib. i. o. 9. in Externis, repreſents the fact in a manner 
ſtill more miraculous, for he ſays, that Jaſon received this important 
ſervice from an aſſaſſin. Seneca aſcribes this accident to the ſame 
cauſe. De Benef. lib. ii. c. 19. + Plla. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 
Axxv. c. 10 t Menander. 

He was a Sicilian born at Syracuſe that aimed to oppreſs the li- 
berty of his country, of which Timoleon was the protector. Plutarch 
n. the. life of Timoleon, ch. 7. | 
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ovet the pate, lays him dead upon the place, and away 
he runs. His companion concluding himſelf diſcovered, 
and undone, ran to the altar, and begged for protection, 
-promiſing to diſcover the whole an: And while he 
was laying open the whole conſpiracy, behold the third 
man, who being apprehended, was, as a murderer, 
pulled and haled by the people through the crowd, to- 
wards Timoleon, and others the moſt eminent perſons of 
the aſſembly, to whom he cried for pardon, pleading 
that he had juſtly lain his father's murtherer ; and pro- 
ving 1 e ſpot, by ſufficient witneſſes, which his 
ood fortune very opportunely ſupplied him withal, thac 
his father was really killed in the city of the Leontines, 
by that very man on whom he had taken his revenge, he 
was awarded ten Attick “ minæ, for*having had the 
fortune, while he was taking ſatisfaction for the 
death of his father, to preſerve the life of the common 
father of the Sicilians. This fortune, in her conduct, 
ſurpaſſes all the rules of human prudence. 

Ta concede +is there not a ditect application of her 
favour, bounty, and piety, manifeſtly diſcovered in this 
action? Ignatius f the father, and Ignatius the fon, being 
n. by the triumviri of Rome, reſolved upon this 
generous act of mutual (kindneſs, to fall by the hands of 
one another, and by that means to fruſtrate the cruelty 
of the tyrants ; and accordingly, with their ſwords drawn, 
ran full drive one upon ms 44 where fortune ſo guided 
the points, that they gave two. wounds equally mortal, 
affording withal fo. much-honour to ſo brave a friendthip, 
as to leave them juſt ſtrength enough to draw out of their 
wounds their bloody weapons, that they might have li- 
* berty to claſp one another in this condition with ſo cloſe 
an embrace, that the executioners cut off both their 
"heads at once, leaving the bodies faſt linked together in 
this noble knot, and their wounds cloſe to each other, 
affectionately ſucking in the blood, and the remainder 
of one another's lives. | 
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'* Theold Attick mina was ſev: 'nty five drach. 
+ Appian Alexand. de Be!l:s Civilibus, lib. iv. p. 959. 
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C H AP. XXXIV. Of one defe@ in our government. 


Y deceaſed father, who, for a man that had no 
other advantages, than experience only, and his 

own natural parts, was nevertheleſs of a very clear Judg- 
ment, has formerly told me that he once had thoughts 
of endeavouring to introduce this practice; that there 
might be in every city a certain place aſſigned, to which, 
ſuch as ſtood in. need of any thing might repair, and 
have their buſineſs entered by an officer appointed for 
that purpoſe ;; as for example, I want to ſell, or to bu 
pearls: ſuch a one wants company to go to Paris: fuch 
a.one enquires for a ſervant of ſuch a quality : ſuch.a one 
for a maſter : ſuch a one enquires for an artificer, ſome 
for one thing, ſome for another, every ane according to 
what he wants. And, I fancy, theſe mutual advertiſe- 
ments would be of no contemptible advantage to the 
publick correſpondence and intelligence: for there are 
always people that hunt after one another, and, far want 
of knowing one another's occaſions, men are left in very 
great neceſſity. 8 

[ hear, to the great ſhame of the age we live in, that 
in cur very ſight, two moſt excellent men, for learning, 
died fo poor, that they had ſcarce bread to put in their 
mouths, Lilius Gregorius Giraldus in Italy, and Sebaſti- 
anus Caſtalio in Germany: and I do believe, there ate 
a thouſand men would have invited them into their fa- 
milies, with very advantageous conditions, or have re- 
lieved them where they were, had they known their 
wants. The world is not ſo generally corrupted, but 
that | know a man that would heartily wiſh the eſtate his 
anceſtors have left him, might be employed, ſo long as 
it ſhall pleaſe fortune to let him enjoy it, to ſhelter rare 
and remarkable perſons of any kind, whom misfortune 
ſametimes perlecutes to the laſt degree, from the danger 
of neceſſity ; and at leaſt place them in ſuch a condition, 
that they mult be very hard to pleaſe if they were not 
contented. 

My father in his oeconomical government, had this 
order, (which I know how to commend, but by no 


means to imitate,) which was, that beſides the regiſter 
he 
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he kept of the hauſhold affairs, where the ſmall accounts, 
payments and contracts, which do not require a ſecre- 
tary's hand, were entered, and which bis bailiff always 
had in cuſtody ; he ordered him whom he kept ta write 
for him, to keep a paper journal, and in it to ſet down 
all the remarkable accurrences, and daily memairs of his 
family affairs ; very plealant to look over, when time be- 
gins to wear things out of memory, and. very uſeful 
ſometimes to put us out of doubt, when ſuch. a thing 
was begun, when ended, what viſitors came, with what 
attendants, and how. long they ſtaid; our voyages, ab- 
ſences, marriages, deaths, reception of good or ill news; 
the change of principal ſervants, and the like. An an- 
cient — any which I think it would not be amiſs for 
every one to revive in his own family.; and L find I did 
very fooliſhly in neglecting; the ſame. 


C HAP. XXXV. Of the Cuſtam of wearing Cloaths. 
'X 7 HATEVER, I ſhall ſay upon this. ſubject, I am 


of neceſſity to force a bariier of cuſtom, ſo care- 
fully has ſhe been to ſhut up all the avenues. I was diſ- 
puting with myſelf, in this cold ſeaſon, whether the cul- 
tom ot going naked, in thoſe nations lately diſcovered, 
is owing to the hot temperature of their air, as we ſay 
of the Moors and Indians, or whether it was the original 
cuſtom of mankind : men of underſtanding.. foralmuch 
as all things under the ſun, as the haly writ declares, 
are ſubject ta the ſame laws, were wont in ſuch conſide- 
rations as theſe,, where we are to diſtinguiſh the natural 
laws from thoſe of human invention, to have recourſe 
to the general polity of the world, where there could be 
nothing counterteited. Now all other creatures being ſuf- 
ficiently furniſhed with all neceſſaries for their exiſtence, 
it is not to be imagined, that we only ſhould be brought 
into the world, in a defective and indigent condition, 
and in a. ſtate that cannot ſubſiſt without foreign aſſiſt- 
ance ; and therefore | believe, that as plants, trees, ani- 
mals, and all things that have lite, are by nature ſuf- 
ficiently covered, to deſend them from the injuries of 
weather; 


Propteredgue 
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Preptereaque ferè res omnes, aut corio ſunt, 
Aut ſeta, aut conchis, aut calls, aut cortice tee . i. e. 
And therefore ſhells, or rinds, or films incloſe, 
Or ſkin, or hair, on ev'ry body grows. 
ſo were we: but as thoſe who by artificial light put out 
that of the day, ſo we by borrowed forms have deſtroyed 
our own. And it is plain, that it is cuſtom which ren- 
ders that impoſſible to us, which otherwiſe is not ſo; for 
of thoſe nations who have no notion of cloathing, ſome 
are ſituated under the ſame temperate climate that we 
are, and ſome in much ſeverer climates. And beſides, 
our moſt tender parts are always expoſed to the air, as 
the eyes, mouth, noſe and ears; and our peaſants like our 
anceſtors in former times, go open breaſted to the waiſt. 
Had we been born with a neceſſity of wearing petticoats 
and breeches, there is no doubt, but nature would have 
fortified thoſe parts ſhe intended ſhould be expoſed to the 
fury of the ſeaſons, with a thicker ſkin, as ſhe has done 
the fingers ends, and the ſoles of the feet. And why 
ſhould this ſeem hard to believe? 1 obſerve much greater 
diftance betwixt my habit, and that of one of our coun- 
try boors, than betwixt his, and a man that has no other 
covering but his ſkin. How many men, eſpecially in 
Turkey, go naked upon the account of devotion? l 
know not who it was that aſked a beggar, whom he ſaw 
in his ſhirt in the depth of winter, as briſk as another 
muffled up to the ears in furs, how he could endure to 
go ſo? + why, fir, ſaid he, you go with your face bare, 
but I am all face.“ The Italians I think have a ſtory of 
the duke of Florence his fool, whom his maſter aſking, 
* how being ſo thin clad, he was able ro ſupport the 
cold, which he himſelf was fo guarded againſt ?” © why, 
replied the fool, uſe my receipt, to put on all the 
* cloaths you have at once as Ido, and you will feel no 
more cold than I.“ King Maſiniſſa, to an extreme 
old age, could never be prevailed upon to go with his 
head covered, how cold, ſtormy, or rainy ſoever the 
weather might be : which allo is reported of the em- 
peror Severus. Herodotus tells us f, that in the battles 
tought betwixt the Egyptians and the Perſians, it 7 1 
er ved, 


® Locret. lib. iv. v 933, 934. 
+ Cicero of old Age, c. 10. 1 Lib. iii. p. 187, 183. 
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ſerved, both by himſelf and others, that of thoſe who 
were left dead upon the place, the heads of the Egyptians 
were found to be without compariſon harder than thoſe 
of the Perſians, by reaſon that the laſt had gone with their 
heads always covered from their infancy, firſt, with big- 
gins, and then with tutbans, and the others were always 
thaved and bare. And King Ageſilaus to a decrepid age, 
took care to wear always the! ſame cloaths in winter, that 
he. did in ſummer. Cæſar, ſays Suetonius“, marched 
always at the head of his army, for the moſt part on ſoot, 
with his head bare, whether it was rain, or ſun-ſhine, 
and as much is ſaid of Hannibal, 
—— —— ym vertice nudo, 
Excipere inſanos imbres, Celique ruinam J. 1. e. 
Expoſing his bare head to furious ſhowers, 
While hail or rain in torrents on it pours. 
A Venetian who has long lived in Pegu, and is lately 
returned from thence, writes, that the men and women 
of that kingdom though they cover all their other parts, 


£0 always barefoot, and ride ſo too. And Plato does very 


earneſtly adviſe, for the health of the whole body, to 
give the heaq:and the feet no other covering than what 
nature has beſtowed. He whom the Poles have elected 
for their king, (ſince ours came thence): who is indeed 
one of the greatelt princes of this age, never wears any 
gloves, and be it in winter, or whatever weather, never 
wears any other cap abroad than what he wears at home. 
Whereas | cannot endure to go unbuttoned, or untied ; 
my neighbouring labourers would think themſelves in 
tetters, it they were fo braced. Varro is of opinion, 
that when it was ordained we ſhould have our heads un- 
covered in the preſence of the gods, or the magiſtrate 5, 
it was rather ſo ordered upon the ſcore of health, and to 
inure us to the injuries of weather, than upon the account 
of reverence. And ſince we are now treating of cold, 
and of Frenchmen being uſed to wear variety of colours, 
(not I myſelf, for J ſeldom wear other than black, or 
white, in imitation of my father,) let us add another 
ſtory of captain Martin du Bellay, who aftirms that, in 
his Luxembourg journey, he ſaw fo ſharp froſts, that the 

\ M ammu- 


* Sucion, Jul. Cæſar. ſet. 58. 1 Silius It, lib. i, v. 250, 
1, $ Plig, Nat. Hiſt. lib. 28. c. 6. 


*amonglt them; to the end, that anointing themſelves, 


wind, that raged in that ſeaſon. 
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ammunition wine was cut with hatchets and wedges; 
delivered out to the ſoldiers by weight *, and that they 
carried it away in baſkets: And Ovid ſays, 
Nudague conſilunt for mam ſervantia tefte | 
Vina, nec bauſia meri, ſed data fruſta bibunt T. i. e. 
— he wine 
Dug from its caſk, retains the figure ſtill, 
Nor do they draughts, but cruſts of Bacchus ſwill. 
At the mouth of the lake Mcaotis, the froſts are ſo 
very ſharp, that on the very ſame ſpot where Mithrida- 
tes his lieutenant had fought the enemy dry-foot, and 
given them a defeat, the ſummer following he alſo ob- 
tained over them a naval victory. | 
The Romans fought at a great diſadvantage, in the en. 
8 they had with the Carthaginians near Placentia, 
y reaſon that they went on to charge with their blood 
Chilled, and their limbs benumbed with cold; whereas 
Hannibal had cauſed great fires to be diſperſed quite thro' 
his camp to warm his ſoldiers, and oil to be diſtributed 


they might render their nerves more ſupple and active, 
and fortify the pores againſt the piercing air, and freezing 


The retreat the Greeks made from Babylon into their 
own country, is famous for the difficulties and calamities 
they had te overcome. Of which this was one, that 
being encountered in the mountains of Armenia, with 


a horrible ſtorm of ſnow, they Joſt all knowledge of the 


country, and of the roads, and being ſhut up, were a 
day and a night without eating or drinking, during which 
molt of their cattle died, many of themſelves were ſtarved, 


ſeveral ſtruck blind with the driving of the hail, and the 


glittering of the ſnow, many of them maimed in their 
fingers and toes, and many rendered ftiff and motionleſs 


With the extremity of the cold, who had yet their un- : 
{ 


derſtanding entire. | 
| | Alexander 


* Philip de Comines ſpeaking of ſuch cold weather in his time 
(1469) in the principality of Liege, ſays, that the wine was in Ike 
manner in their pipes, and that it was dug out, and cut into the 4 
form of wedges, and ſo carried off by gentlemen in hats or baſkets, 


* lib. it. c. 14. + Ovid. Tritt, lib. ij. EI. 10. v. 23, 24. 


1 Tu. Liv, lib. xxi. c. 34, 55. 
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Alexander ſaw a nation where they bury the ſruit-trees 
in winter, to defend them from the froſt, and we alto 
may ſee the ſame. 

But concerning cloaths, the king of Mexico changed 
his cloaths four times a day, and never put them on more, 
employing thoſe he left off in his continual liberalities and 
rewards ; as alſo, neither pot, diſh, nor other utenſit of 
his kitchen, or table, was ever ſerved in twice. 


C H A P. XXXVI. Of Cato the younger. 


Am not guilty of the common error of judging a- 
] nother by myſelf, I eaſily admit the differences of 
others from myſelf, And tho' I find myſelf engaged to 
one form, I do not oblige mankind to it as many do; 
but believe and apprehend a thouſand oppoſite modes of 
living, and, contrary to moſt men, more eaſily admit of 
differences than unitormity amongſt us. I, as frankly as 
any would have me, diſcharge another being from my 
humours and principles, and conſider him according to 
his own model. Tho' I am not continent myſelf, I ne- 
vertheleſs fincerely approve the continency of the Capu- 
chins, and other religious orders, and am pleated with their 
way of living. I fancy that I ſhould like to be in their 
place, and love and honour them the more {or being 
what I am not. I deſire in particular, that we may be 
cenſured every man by himſelf, and would not be drawn 
into the conſequence of common examples. My weakneſs 
does nothing alter the efteem I ought to have of the force 
and vigour of thoſe who deſerve it * Sunt qui nihil ſuadent, 
quam quod fe imitari poſſe confidunt *. There are ſome 
who perſuade nothing but what they believe they can 
imitate themſelves. Crawling as | am upon the ſlime 
of the earth, I do not, for all that, ceaſe to obſerve, up 
in the clouds, the inimitable height of ſome heroick 
ſouls : It is a great deal for me to have my judgment tre- 
gular, if the effects cannot be fo, and to maintain this 
lovereign part at leaſt, free irom corruption : It is ſome- 
thing to have my will good when my legs iail me. This 


age wherein we live, in our part of the world at leaſt, is 


grown fo ſtupid, that not only the exercite, but the very 
2 notion 
* Cicero de Or. ad Prutum, c. 7. 
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notion of virtue is defective, and ſeems to be only college 
Jargon. | 

: Virtutem verbà putant, ut 

Lucum ligna *. i. e. 

Words finely couch'd theſe men for virtue take; 

As if each wood a ſacred grove could make. 

Quam vereri deberent , etiam fi percipere non poſſent i. 
Which they ought to reverence, tho' they cannot com- 
prehend it. It is a mere gew-gaw to hang in a cabinet, 
or at the end of the tongue, as on the tip of the ear, for 
ornament only. 
There are no more virtuous actions extant, and ſuch 
as carry a ſhew of virtue have yet nothing of its eſſence; 
by reaſon that profit, glory, fear and cuſtom, and other 
ſuch foreign cauſes, put us in the way to produce them. 
Our juſtice alſo, valour and courteſy, may be called fo 
too, in reſpect to others, and according to the face they 
appear with to the publick ; but in the doer it is by no 
means virtue, becauſe there is another end propoſed, 
another moving cauſe. Now virtue owns nothing to 
be hers, but what is done by herſelf, and for herſelf 
alone. 

In that great battle of Potidza $, where the Greeks 
under Paulanias, defeated Mardonius and the Perſians, 
the conquerors, according to their cuſtom, coming to 
divide amongſt them the glory of the exploit, they 
attributed to the Spartan nation the pre-eminence 
of valour in this engagement. The Spartans, great 
judges of virtue, when they came to determine, to what 
particular man of their nation the honour was due, of 
having the beſt behaved himſelf upon this occaſion, 
tound that Ariſtodemus || had of all others, hazarded his 
perſon with the greateſt bravery : But did not however 
allow him any prize, by reaſon that his valour had been 
incited by a deſite to clear his reputation from the re- 

proach 


Horace, ep. 6. lib. i. v. 31, 32. 
+ Montaigne applies to virtue what Cicero here ſays of philoſophy, 
and of thoſe who preſume to find fault with it. 

Cic. Tuic. Quæſt lib. v. c. 2. 

Montaigne has here put Potidæa for Platæa. Cornelius Nepos, 
in the life of Pauſanias, c. 1. Hujus eſt illuſtriſimum Prælium 
apud Platzas. 

|| Herodot. lib. ix. p. 614. 
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proach it had incurred in the aQtion at Thermopylz, and 
by a deſire to die bravely, to wipe off that former 
ble miſh. 

Our judgments are ſick, and comformable to the cor- 
ruption of our manners. | obſerve moſt of the wits of 
theſe times pretend to ſhine by obſcuring the glory of 
the brave and generous aCtions of former ages, putting 
ſome vile conſtruction upon them, and forging vain caules 
and motives of them. A mighty ſubtilty indeed ! Shew 
me the greateſt and moſt unblemiſhed action in life, and 
I will invent fifty bad ends to obſcure it: God knows, 
who's intentions will extend them out to the full, what 
diverſity of images our internal wills are liable to; they 
do not ſo maliciouſly play the cenſurers, as they do it 
ignorantly and rudely with their dettaction. 

The ſame pains and licence that others take to detract 
from theſe illuſtrious names, I would willingly take to 
lend them a lift to raiſe them higher. As for thoſe rare 
figures that are culled out by the conſent of the wiſeſt 
men, for an example to the world, I ſhould not ſtick to 
honour them more, as far as my invention would per- 
mit, by the circumſtances of favourable conſtruction. 
And we are to believe that the force of our invention is 
infinitely ſhort of their merit. It is the duty of good men 
to paint virtue as beautiful as poſſible, and there would 
be no indecency in the caſe, ſhould our patlion a little 
tranſport us in favour of ſuch ſacred forms. What theſe 
people do to the contrary, they either do out of malice, 
or by the vice of confining their belief to their own capa- 
City as aforeſaid, or, which Jam more inclined to think, 
for not having their fight ſtrong, clear, and elevated 
enough, to conceive the ſpendor of virtue in her native 
purity : As Plutarch complains, that in his time ſome 
attributed the cauſe of the younger Cato's death to his 
fear of Cæſar, at which he ſeems very angry, and with 
good reaſon: And by that a man may gueſs how much 
more he would have been offended with thoſe who have 
attributed it to ambition : filly people! He would have 
performed a handſome, juſt and generous action, tho 
he had ignominy for his reward, rather than glory. That 
man was in truth a pattern, whom nature choſe out to 

M 3 ſhew 
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thew to what height human virtue and conſtancy could 
arrive, 

But Jam not capable of handling ſo noble an argu- 
ment ; I will therefore only enter Fre Latin poets in the 
liſts, e bn the praiſe of Cato; and incluſively for 
their own too. Now a man well read in poetry, will think 
the two firſt, in compariſon of the others, languiſhing ; 
the third more vigorous, but overthrown by & extra- 
vagancy of his own force. He will then think, that 
there will be yet room for one or two gradations of 
invention to come to the fourth; and coming to 
mount the pitch of that, he will lift up his hand in 
admiration. At the laſt, the firſt by ſome ſpace, (but 
a ſpace that he will ſwear is not to be filled up by 
any human wit, ) he will be aſtoniſhed, he will not know 
v here he is. 

It is very ſurprizing that we have more poets than 
judges and interpreters of poetry. It is eaſier to write a 
poem, than to underſtand one. There is indeed a cer- 
tain low poetry, that a man may judge by precepts and 
art; but the true, ſupreme and divine poeſy is above 
all rules and reaſon. And whoever diſcerns the beauty 
of it, with a ſtrong and ſteady fight, ſees no more than 
a flaſh of lightning. This is a fort of poeſy that does not 
exerciſe, but raviſhes and overwhelms our judgment. 
Ihe fury that poſſeſſes him who is able to penetrate into 
it, alſo ſtrikes a third man by hearing him repeat it; 
like a loadſtone, that not only attracts the needle, but 
alſo communicates to it the virtue to attract others, 
And it is more evident at our theatres, that the ſacred 
inſpiration of the muſes, having firſt ſtirred up the poet 
to anger, ſorrow, hatred, and to be out of himſelf, 
whenever they will, does moreover by the poet poſſeſs 
the actor, and by the actor conſequently all the ſpecta- 
tors. So much do our paſſions hang and depend upon 
one another. 

Poetry has ever had that power over me from a child, 
to tranſpierce and tranſport me: but this quick ſenſe of 
it that is natural to me, has been variouſly handled by 
variety of forms, and not ſo much higher and lower, 
(for they were ever the higheſt in every kind,) as differ- 
ing in colour, Firſt, a gay and ſprightly fluency, _ 

: | wards 
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wards an acute and penetrating ſubtilty; and laſtly, a 
mature and conſtant force. An example will better ex- 
preſs them; Ovid, Lucan, Virgil. But our poets are 
beginning theit career. 


One fays, , | 
Sit Cato dum wivit fama vel Ceſare major *. i. e. 
— Let Cato's fame, 


Whilſt he ſhall live, eclipſe great Cæſar's name. 
A ſecond ſays, 
, invitum deviad morte Catonem . i. e. 
— And Cato fell, 
Death being overcome, invincible. 
And the third, ſpeaking of the civil- wars betwixt Cæſat 
and Pompey; 
Viarix cauſa diis placuit, fed victa Catoni 4. i. e. 
— — — Heaven approves, 
The conquering cauſe, the conquer'd Cato loves. 
And the fourth, upon the praiſes of Cæſar, ſays, 
Et cuncta terrarum ſubjecta. 
Preter atrocem animum Catonis F. 1. e. 
And conquer'd all where'er his eagle flew, 
- But ſtubborn Cato nothing could tubdue. 
And the maſter of the choir after having characteriſed 
the greateſt Romans, ends thus, 
His dantem jura Calonem ||. i. e. 
And Cato giving laws to all the reſt. 


CH AP. XXXVII. That we laugh and cry for the 
ſame thing. 


W HEN we read in hiſtory, that Antigonus was 
very much diſpleaſed with his ſon, for pre- 
ſenting him the head of king Pyrrhus his enemy, juſt 
killed ſighting againſt him, and that ſeeing it he heartily 
wept **: '] hat Rene, duke of Lorrain, alſo lamented 
the death of Charles, duke of Burgundy {f, whom he 


4 had 
* Mart. lib. vi. epig. 32. + Manil, Aſtronomicon, lib. 
iv. v. 87, 1 Lucaa lib. i. v. 121, $ Hor. Car. lib. 


ii. od. I, v. 23, 24. | Virgil Zneid. lib. viii. v. 670. 
Plutarch in the life Pytrhus. 1 Before Nancy in 1477+ 


— 
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bad juſt defeated, and appeared in meurning at his fu- 
neral : and that, in the battle of Auroy * (which the 
count de Montfort obtained over Charles de Blois, his 
competitor for the dutchy of Britanny,) the conqueror 
meeting the corpſe of his enemy, was much afflicted at 
his death T: We muſt not preſently cry out, 
Et coſe aven che [animo cinſeuna, 
Sua paſſion ſotto el contrario manto, V7 
Ricopre, con la wviſia hor' chiara, hor” bruna J. i. e. 
There ev'ry one, whether of joy or woe, 
The paſſion of their mind can palliate ſo, 
As when moſt griev'd, to ſhew a viſage clear, 
And melancholick, when beſt pleas'd appear. 
When Pompey's head was preſented to Cæſar, the hiſto- 
ries tell us, that he turned away his face, as from a ſad 
and diſpleaſing object. I here had been ſo long a cor- 
reſpondence and partnerſhip betwixt them, in the 'ma- 
nagement of the publick affairs, ſo great a community of 
fortunes, ſo many mutual offices, and ſo near in alli- 
ance, that this countenance of his ought not to ſuffer 
under anv miſinterpretation; or to be altogether 
ſuſpected, for falſe or counterfeit, as this author ſeems 
to believe: G1 
— Tutumque putavit 64 4 
Fam bonus eſſe ſocer, lachrymas non ſponte cadentes 
Effuait, gemituſque expreſſit pectore læto F. i. e. 
_————- And now he ſaw 
"Tu as fafe to be a pious father-in-law, 
He ſhed forc'd tears, and from a joyful breaſt, 
Fetch'd ſighs and groans. 
For tho' it be true, that moſt of our actions, are no other 
than vizor, and but maſquerades and diſguiſe, and that 
it may ſometimes be true, that, 
Heredis fletus ſub perſon ri us eff ||. i. e. 
The heirs diſſembled tears behind the ſkreen 
Could one but peep, would joyful ſmiles be ſeen. 
Vet, in-judging of theſe accidents, we are to conſider 
how much our ſouls are oftentimes agitated _ dif- 
erent 


In 1364 in the reign of Charles V. king of France. 
+ Froitlart, vol. 1. c. 228. 2 Petrarch. fol. 25, edition of 1548. 
& Lucan. lib. ix. v. 1037. Aulus Gellius ex Noct. Publii 
Mimis, lib. xvii. c. 14. 
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ferent paſſions. And, as they ſay, that in our bodies 
there is a collection of divers humours, of which, that is 
the governing paſſion, which, according to the com- 
plection we are of, is commonly moſt predominant in 
us: fo, tho' the ſoul have in it divers motions to give it 
agitation ; yet there muſt be one maſter of the field, yet 
not with ſo intire a conqueſt, but that through the flexi- 
bility and inconſtancy of the ſou], thoſe of leſs authority, 
may, upon occaſion, reaſſume their place, and make a 
little ſally in turn. Thence it is that we ſee not only 
children, who fimply follow nature, often laugh and cry 
at the ſame thing ; but not one of us can boaſt, what 
journey ſoever he may have in hand that he has ſet his 
heart upon, but when he comes to part with his family 
and friends, he will find ſomething within that troubles 
him; and tho' he refrain his tears, yet he puts foot in 
the ſtirrup, with a ſad and cloudy countenance : And 
what kindly flame ſoever may have warmed the 
heart of well- born virgins, yet they are fain to be forced 
from about their mothers necks, to be put to bed to 
their huſbands, whatever this boon companion is pleaſed 
to ſay : 

Efre novis nuptis odio Venus, anne parentum 

Fruſtrantur falſis gaudia /achrymalis, 
Ubertim thalami quas intra limina fundunt ? 
Non, ita me divi, vera gemunt, jrverint *. i. e. 

Does the fair bride the ſport ſo mainly dread, 

That the takes on ſo, when ſhe's put to bed, 

Her parents joys t'allay with a feign'd tear ; 

She does not cry in earnelt, I dare ſwear. 
So that it is not ſtrange to lament the death of a perſon, 
whom a man would by no means ſhould be alive: when 
I rattle my man, I do it with all the mettle | have, and 
give him no feigned, but hearty real curies ; but the 
heat being over, if he ſhould ſtand in need of me, [ 
ſhould be very ready to do him good; for | inſtantly 
turn over a new leaf. When I call them calf and cox- 
comb, I do not mean to entail thofe titles upon him for 
ever; neither do I think I give myſelf the lie in calling 
him an honeſt fellow preſently after. No one quality 
engroſſes us abſtractedly and univerſally. Were it not the 
gs who: M 5 gn 
v Catull. de Coma Berenices, Num. iv. v. 2 5. 
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fign of a fool ta talk to one's ſelf, there would hardly be 


a day or hour wherein I might not be heard to mutter to 
mylelf, and againſt myſelf, * Wretched fool that I am ! 
And ye I do not think that to be my character. He 
who ſeeth me one while cold, and preſently very fond 
of my wife, believing the one or the other to be counter- 
feited, is an aſs. Nero taking leave of his mother, 
whom he ſent to bedrowned, was nevertheleſs ſenſible of 
ſome emotion at this farewell, and was ſtruck with hor- 
ror and pity. It is ſaid, that the light of the ſun is not 
one continuous thing, but that it darts new rays fo 
quick one upon another, that we cannot perceive the 
intermiſſion. | | 

Largus enim liguidi fons luminis etherius fol 

Irrigat aſſiduè cœlum candore recenti, 

Suppetit atque novo confeſtim lumine lumen . i. e. 

For the æthereal ſun that ſhines ſo bright, 

Being a fountain large of liquid light, 

With freſh rays ſprinkles ſtill the chearful ſky, 
And with new light the light does ſtill ſupply; 
Juſt fo the foul variouſly and imperceptibly darts out her 
paſhons. 

Artabanus ſurpriſing once his nephew Xerxes, chid 
him for the ſudden alteration of his countenance. As he 
was viewing his forces without number, paſſing over the 
Helleſpont, for the Grecian expedition, his heart leaped 
with joy, to fee ſo many thouſands of men under his com- 
mand; it alſo appeared in the gaiety and alacrity of his 
countenance +. Bur his thoughts at the ſame inſtant 
ſuggeſting to him, that of ſo many lives, in an age at moſt, 
there would not be one left, he knit bis brows, and grew 
fad, even to tears. 

We have reſolutely purſued the revenge of an injury 
received, and felt a ſingular ſatisfaction in the victory: yet 
we are ſorry, though it is not for the victory that we weep: 
There is nothing altered in that: but the foul looks upon 
the thing with another eye, and repreſents it to itſelf 
v 'th another kind of face; for every thing has many 
biaſſes and aſpects, relations, old acquaintances, and 
friendihips, poſſeſs. our imagination, and my 
tender 


* ],ucret. lib. v. ver. 282, &c. 
T Hciogdot, lib. vii p. 4,6, 457. 
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tender for the time, according to their condition; but 
the revolution is ſo quick, that we do not perceive it 
o off. 
a Nil ade fieri celeri ratione videtur, 
Duam fi mens fieri proponit, & inchoat ipſa. 
Ocius ergo animus quam res ſe perciet ulla, 
Ante oculos quarum in promptu natura videtur *, i. e. 
As no one action ſeems ſo ſwiftly done, 
As what the mind has plann'd, and once begun; 
Ibis obſervation evidently proves, 
The mind than other things more ſwiftly moves. 
And, therefore, while we defire to make a work com- 
lete, and all of a piece, we deceive ourſelves. When 
FT molzon laments the murder he had committed, after 
ſo mature and generous deliberation, he does not lament 
the liberty reſtored to his county, he does not lament 
the tyrant, but he laments his brother: one part of his duty 
is performed, let us give bim leave to perform the other. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL. Of ſolitude. 


L E. T us lay aſide that old compatiſon betwixt the 
active, and the ſolitary life, and as for the fine ſaying 
which is made a cloak for ambition and avarice, That 
Ve are not born for ourſelves, but for the publick,” let 
us boldly appeal to thoſe who are in publick affairs, let 
them lay their hands upon their hearts, and then ſay, 
whether on the contrary, they do not rather aſpire to 
titles and offices, and that hurry of the world, to 
make their private advantage at the publick expence. 
The corrupt means by which they puth their way in our 
time, maniteſtly declare that their end cannot be very 
good, Let us then tell ambition, that 'it-is ſhe herſelf 
who gives us a taſte of folitude ; for what does ſhe fo 
much avoid as ſociety ? what does the ſo much ſeek as 
elbow-room? A man may do well, or ill, every where : 
but if what Bias ſays be true, that the greateſt part is the 
worſt part, or what the preacher ſays, that there is not 
one good of a thouſand ; | 

Kari quippe boni uumero vix unt tolidem quot 

Thebarum portæ wel divitis oſtia Nili F. i. e. 

7 | bo | How 
Lucret. lib. iti. ver. 183, &. 4 Juv. Sat. 13. ver. 26, 27, 
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How few good men are number'd on this ſoil ! 
_— more than gates of Thebes, or mouths of 
ile. aha 

the contagion 1s very dangerous in the crowd. 
* There is a neceſſity for men either to imitate others, 
or to hate them: both are to be avoided; the former, 
left we. become like to the wicked, becauſe they are 
many; the latter, for fear of hating the many, becauſe 
they are unlike us. And merchants that go to ſea 
have reaſon to be cautious, that thoſe who embark with 
them in the ſame bottom be neither diſſolute blaſphemers, 
nor vitious otherways ; looking upon ſuch ſociety as un- 
fortunate... And therefore it was, that Bias Þ+ pleafantly 
ſaid to ſome, who being with him in a dangerous ſtorm, 
implor'd the aſſiſtance of the gods, Hold your peace, 
that they may not know you are in my company: And 
as à mote forcible example, Albuquerque, vice-roy in the 
Indies, for Emanuel king of Portugal, being in extreme 
peril of ſhipwreck, took a little boy upon his ſhoulders for 
this only end ; that being a ſharer of their danger, his in- 
nocency might ſerve to protect him, and to recommend 
him to the divine favour, that they might get to ſhore : 
A wiſe man may indeed live every where content, and be 
retired even in the crowd of a palace: But if it be left to 
his own choice, he will tell you, that he would fly the 
very fight of the latter; he can endure it if need be; 
but if it be left to him, he will chuſe the firſt, He does 
not think himſelf ſuthciently rid of vice, if he muſt yet 
contend with it in other men: Charondas 4 puniſhed 
thoſe for ill men, who were convict of keeping ill com- 
pany. There is nothing ſo unſociable, and ſociable, as 
man ; the one by his vice, the other by his nature. And 
Antiſthenes |, in my opinion, did not give him a ſatis— 
factory anſwer, who reproached him with frequenting ill 
company, by ſaying, * That the phyſicians lived well 
amoengſt the fick: For if they contribute to the Ro 
0 


* 


* Theſe reffe S ions were a genuine tranſlation fiom Seneca, ep. 
7. who has thete very words, Neceſſe eſt aut imiteris aut oderis. 
Uu umque autem devitandurn eſt, ne veh ſimilis malis fias, quia 
nuit: ſunt, neve inimicus multis, quia difſimiles ſunt.“ 

+ Viog. Laert. in the life of Bias, lib i ſect. 6. T Diodorus 
ef Sicily, lib, xii. ch. 4. i} Diog. Laert. in the life of Antiſthens. 
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of the fick, no doubt but by the contagion, continual. 


ſight of, and familiarity with diſeaſes, they muſt of ne- 
ceſſity impair their own health. 

Now the end I ſuppoſe is all one, to live at more lei- 
ſure, and at greater eaſe: but men do not always take 
the right courſe to it; for they often think they have 
taken leave of buſineſs, when they have only exchanged 
one employment for another. There is little leſs trouble 
in governing a family, than a whole kingdom: Where- 
ever the mind is perplexed, it is in an entire diſorder, 
and domeſtick employments are not leſs troubleſome 
for being leſs important. Moreover, becaule we have 
left the court and the exchange, we are not rid of the 
principal vexations of liſe. 

Ratio, & prudentia curas, 
Non licus effuft late maris arbiter aufert &. i. e. 
Reaſon and prudence our affections eaſe, 
Not the bold lite that wide commands the ſeas. 

Our ambition, our avarice, irreſolution, fears, and 
inordinate defires, do not leave us when we change our 
country : 

Et poſt equitem ſedet atra cura Þ. i. e. 

And when he rides, black care fits cloſe behind. 
Our paſſions oft follow us even to cloiſters, and philoſo- 
phical ſchools; nor deſarts, nor caves, hair-ſhirts, nor 
faſts, can diſengage us from them: 

——— Heret lateri lethalis arundo J. i. e. 

The fatal ſhaft flicks to the wounded fide. 
One telling Socrates 5, that ſuch a one was nothing im- 
proved by his travels. No wonder, ſaid he, for he tra- 
+ velled along with himſelf,” 

Quid terra; alio calentes 
Sale mutamus ? patrid quis exul 

Se quogue fugit ]? i. e. 

To change our native ſoil, why ſhould we run 
To ſeek out one warm'd by another ſun ? 
For yet what baniſh'd man could ever find, 
He went abroad, and left himſelf behind? 1 


+ Hor. lib. iii ode 1, 


Hor. lib. i. epiſt. 11. ver. 256, 26. 
& Senec. epiſt. 204. 


ver. 40. 1 Virg. En. lib. iv. ver. 73. 
Hor. Hb. ii, cde 16, ver. 18, &c. 
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If a man do not firſt diſcharge both himſelf and his 
mind, of the burden with which he finds himſelf op- 
preſſed, motion will but make it preſs the harder ; as in 
a ſhip, the lading is of leſs incumbrance, when it is well 
ſettled. You do a fick man more harm than good, in 
removing him from place to place; you confirm the 
diſeaſe by ſtirring him, as ſtakes ſink deeper into the 
earth, by being moving up and down. And therefore it 
is not enough to be remote from the publick; it is not 
enough to ſhift the ſituation, a man muſt fly from the 

pular diſpoſitions that have taken poſſeſſion of his 
ſoul, he muſt lay himſelf aſide, and come to himſelf 


again. 


Rupi jam wincula, dicas, 
Nam luclala canis nodum arripit, attamen illa 
Cum fugit, à collo trahitur pars longa catenæ *. i. e. 
Thou'lt ſay, perhaps, that thou haſt broke the chain, 
Why, ſo the dog has gnaw'd the knot in twain 
- Thatty'd him there, but as he flies, he feels 
The pond'rous chain ſtil] rattling at his heels. 
We ſtill carry our fetters along with us; it is not an ab- 
ſolute liberty; we ſtill look back upon what we have left 
behind us; our heads are full of it. 
ii purgatum oft pectus, que prœlia nobis 
Aique pericula tunc ingratis inſinuandum ? 
Duante conſcindunt hominum cuppedinis acres 
Sollicitum curæ, quantique perinde timores ? 
© Duidve ſuperbia, ſpurcities, petulantia, quantas 
Efficiunt cladeis, quid luxus, defittieſgue ? i. e. 
Unleſs the mind be purg'd, what conflicts ſtreight, 
And dangers will it not inſinuate! | 
Th' ungrateful man, how many bitter cares, 
Do gall, and fret, and then how many fears ! 
What horrid ſlaughters do from pride enſue 
From ſloth and luſt, petulance, and lux ry too? 
* oj diſeaſe is in the mind, which cannot _ from 
itſelf; : | 
In culpa eſi animus, qui ſe non effugit nunguam J. i. e. 
Still in the mind the fault does lie, 
That never from itſelf can flie. 


and 


* Perfiue, Sat. 5. ver. 158, &c. T Lucret. lib. v. ver. 
44 * 49. 1 Hor. lid. i. epiſt. 14. 
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and therefore is to be called in, and contraQted within 
i:ſelf. This is the true ſolitude, and ſuch as may be 
enjoyed even in populous cities, and the courts of 
kings; though more commodioufly a-part. 

Now if we will attempt to live alone, and to get rid 
of company, let us fo order it, that our contentment 
may be in our own power. Let us diſſolve all obliga- 
tions that attach us to others: let us be ſo far our own 
maſters, that we may live alone in good earneſt, and 
live at our eaſe too. | 

Stilpo having eſcaped from the fire that conſumed the 
city where he lived, by which his wife, children, with 
all his ſubſtance, were deſtroyed, Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
ſeeing his countenance not diſmayed in ſo great a ruin 
of his country, aſked him if he had received no loſs * ? 
To which he made anſwer, no; and that, God be 
thanked, nothing was loſt of his. This alſo was the 
meaning of the Philoſopher Antiſthenes, when he plea- 
ſantly ſaid, I that men ſhould only furniſh themſelves 
with ſuch things as could float on the water, and ſwim 
with the owner to eſcape a ſhipwreck ; and certainly a 
wiſe man loſes nothing, if he fave but himſelf. When 
the city of Nola was ruined by the Barbarians, Pauli- 
nus, who was biſhop of that place, having there loſt 
all he had, and being himſelf a priſoner, prayed after 
this manner, f O Lord, defend me from being ſenſible 
* of this loſs ; for thou knoweſt, they have yet touched 
nothing that I could call mine ;” the riches that made 
him rich, and the goods that made him good, remained 
ſtill entire. 

This it is to make choice of treaſures that can ſecure 
themſelves from injury, and to hide them in a place, 
to which no one can enter, and which cannot be be- 
trayed by any but ourſelves. Wives, children and 
goods, muſt be had, and eſpecially health, by him that 
can get them ; but we are not ſo to ſet our hearts upon 
them, as if our happineſs muſt have its dependance on 
them; we mult reſerve a back-room, wholly our own, 
and entirely tree, wherein to fettle our true hberty, our 
principal retreat and ſolitude. And here we muſt have 

our 


® Senec. Ep. ix. + Diogenes Laert. in the life of An; 
kiſthenes. 1 Auguſtin de civitate Dei, lib. i. ch. xvili. 
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our common converſe with ourſelves, and fo privately, 
that no knowledge or communication of any foreign 
concern, be admitted to it, there to talk and to laugh, 
as if without wife, children, goods, train, or attend- 
ance, to the end, that when we happen to loſe any, or 
all of theſe, it may be no new thing to us to be with- 
out them. We have a mind pliable of itſelf, that is 
capable of getting company, has wherewithal to at- 
tack, and to defend, to receive, and to give : let us 
not then fear in this ſolitude, to languiſh under an un- 
comfortable idleneſs. 
In ſolis fis tibi turba locis &. i. e. 
In ſolitary places be 
| Unto thyſelf good company. 
Virtue is ſatisfied with herſelf, without diſcipline, 
without words, without effects. In our ordinary acti- 
ons, there 1s not one of a thouſand that concerns our- 
ſelves: he that thou ſeeſt ſcrambling up the ruins of 
that wall, furious, and out of his mind, againſt whom 
ſo many muſkets are levelled; and that other, all over 
ſcars, pale, and fainting with hunger, and yet reſolved 
rather to die, than to open his gate to him, doſt thou 
think that theſe men are there upon their own account ? 
No, peradventure, in the behalf of one whom they 
never ſaw, and that never concerns himſelf what be- 
comes of them, but lies wallowing the while in ſloth 
and pleaſure : this other ſlavering, blear-ey'd, ſlovenly 
fellow, that thou ſeeſt come out of his ſtudy after mid- 
night, doſt thou think he has been tumbling over books, 
to learn how to become a better man, wiſer, and more 
content? no ſuch matter, he will there end his days, 
but he will teach poſterity the meaſure of Plautus's 
verſes, and the orthography of a Latin word : who 
does not voluntarily exchange his health, his repoſe, and 
his very life, for reputation and glory, the mott uſeleſs, 
frivolous, and ſalſe coin, that is current amongſt us ? 
our own death does not ſufficiently terrify us, but we 
moreover charge ourtelves with that of our wives, 
children, and family :_our own affairs do not afford us 
anxiety enough, but we allo meddle with thoſe of our 
r.eizhbours 


# Tibull. libs iv, Eleg. xiii. ver, 12. 
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neighbours and friends, to crack our brains, and tor- 
ment us. 
Vah quenquamne hominem in animum inſlituere, aut 
Parare, quod fit charius, quam ipſe eft fibi | ? i. e. 
Alas! what mortal will be ſo unwiſe, 
Any thing dearer than himſelf to prize? 

Solitude ſeetrns to me to be moſt becoming and ra- 
tional, in ſuch as have already employed their moſt 
active and flouriſhing age in the world's ſervice ; by the 
example of Thales. It is enough to have lived for o- 
thers, let us at leaſt live out the ſmall remnant of life 
tor ourſelves ; let us now call in our thoughts and in- 
tentions to ourſelves, and conſult our own eaſe: it is 
no light thing to make a ſure retreat; there will be 
enough to do, without a mixture of other enterprizes. 
Since God gives us leiſure to prepare for our remove, 
let us make ready, truſs our baggage, take leave betimes 
of the company; let us diſentangle ourſelves from thoſe 
violent importunities that engage us elſewhere, and 
alienate us from ourſelves: we muſt break the knot of 
our obligations, how ftrong ſoever, and no longer love 
this or that; but eſpouſe nothing beſide ourſelves: that 
is to ſay, let the remainder be our own ; but not ſo 
joined, and fo cloſe rivetted, as not to be forced- away 
without flaying us, and tearing away part of us with 
It. 

The greateſt thing in the world is for a perſon to 


know that he is his own maſter. It is time to wean 


ourſelves from ſociety, when we cannot add any thing 
to it; and he that is not in a condition to lend, mult 
take care not to borrow. Our forces and abilities fail 
us; let us call them in, and keep them to ourſelves : he 
that can within himſelf, obliterate and jumble together 
the offices of ſo many friendſhips, and of ſociety, let 
him do it: in this decay of nature, which renders him 
uſeleſs, burthenſome, and troubleſome to others, let him 
have a care of being uſeleſs, burthenſome, and uneaſy 
to himſelf : let him ſooth and careſs himſelf; and, above 
all things, be ſure to govern himſelf with awe and re- 
verence to his reaſon and conſcience, ſo as to be aſhamed 
to make a falſe ſtep in their preſence. * Rarum eſt 
enim 

+ Ter. Adelph. AQ. 1. ſect. i. ver. 13, 14. 
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* enim, ut ſatis ſe quiſque vereatur ®, 7. e. For it is 
* rarely ſeen that men have reſpect and reverence enough 
* for themſelves.” Socrates ſays, that youth are to cauſe 
themſelves to be inſtructed, grown men to exerciſe 
themſelves in well doing, and old men to retire from 
all civil and military emplovments, living at their own 
diſcretion, without the obligation to any office. 
There are ſome comple&ions more proper for theſe 
precepts of retirement, than others. Such. as are of a 
moiſt and cold conſtitution and of a tender will and 
affection, and which is not eaſily ſubdued nor employ. 
ed, as I am, both by nature ard reaſon, will ſooner in- 
_ Cline to this advice, than active and buſy ſouls, which 
embrace all, engage in all, and are hot upon every 
thing ; who offer, preſent, and give themſelves 'up to 
every occaſion. We are to ſerve ourlelves with theſe 
accidental and_extraneous things, ſo far as they are 
pleaſant to us, by no means to lay our principal foun- 
dation there. his is no true one, neither nature nor 
reaſon allow it ſo to be, and why therefore ſhould we, 
contrary to their Jaws, make our own contentment a 
flave to the power of another? to anticipate alſo the 
accidents of fortune, and to deprive ourſelves of thoſe 
advantages we have in our own hands, as ſeveral have 
done out of devotion, and ſome philoſophers by reaſon ; 
to ſerve a man's ſelf, to lie hard, to put out our own 
eyes, throw wealth into the river, and to ſeek our grief, 
(ſome by the uneaſineſs and miſery of this life, to ac- 
quire bliſs in another; others by laying themſelves 
low, to avoid the danger of a new fall,) are acts of an 
exceſſive virtue. The ſtouteſt and moſt obſtinate na- 
tures, render even their ſecret retirements, glorious and 
exemplary. 
—Tuta, & parvula laudo, 
Cum res deficiunt, ſatis inter vilia fortis: 
Verum ubi quid melius contigit, & unctius, idem 
. Hos ſapere, & ſolos aio bene wivere, quorum 

Conſpicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villis F. i. e. 

Thus I, whea better entertainments fail, 

Bravely commend a plain and frugal meal: 


On 


* Pythag. 1 Hor, lib. i. epiſt. 15. v. 42—46, 
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On cheaper ſuppers, ſhew myſelf full wiſe; 
But if ſome dainties more luxurious rife, _ 
I call thoſe wiſe, and bleſt, and only thoſe, 
Whoſe large eſtates their ſplendid manſion ſhews. 

A great deal leſs would ſerve my turn well enough. It 
is enough for me, under fortune's favour, to prepare 
myſelf for her diſgrace, and, being at my eaſe, to repre- 
ſent to myſelf, as far as my imagination can ſtretch, the 
ill to come; as we do at juſts and tiltings, where we 
counterfeit a war in the greateſt calm of peace. I do 
not think Arceſilaus * the philoſopher a whit the more 
extravagant, for knowing that he made uſe of gold and 
filver veſſels, when the condition of his fortune allowed 
him ſo to do; but have a better opinion of him, than if 
he had denied himſelf what he uſed with liberality and 
moderation. 

I ſee the utmoſt limits of natural neceſſity, and con- 
ſidering the poor man begging at my door, oftentimes 
more jocund and more healthy than I myſelf am, I put 
myſelf into this place, and attempt to dreſs my mind 
after his mode; and running, in like manner, over 0- 
ther examples, tho' I fancy death, poverty, contempt, 
and ſickneſs treading on my heels, I eaſily reſolve not to 
be afraid of what one, ſo much my inferior, bears with 
ſo much patience, and am not willing to believe that a 
leſs underſtanding can do more than a greater; or that 
argument can do as much as cuſtom : And knowing 
how trifling theſe accidental conveniences are, I do not 
forget, in the height oi all my enjoyments, to make my 
chiet prayer to Almighty God, that he will pleaſe to 
render me content with myſelf, and the condition where- 
in lam. | fee ſeveral young men very gay and frolick ; 
who nevertheleſs keep a heap of pills in their trunks ar 
home, to take when the rheum ſhall fall, which they 
fear ſo much the Jeſs, becauſe they think they have 
a remedy at hand : every one ſhould do the ſame, and, 
moreover, if they find themſelves ſubject to ſome more 
violent diſeaſe, ſhould furniſh themſelves with ſuch me- 
dicines as may benumb and ſtupify the part. 

The employment a man ſhould chuſe for ſuch a life, 
ought neither to be laborious nor tedious, otherwiſe it is 

to 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Arceſilaus, lib. iv. ſeQ. 38. 
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to no purpoſe at all to be retired: and this depends upon 
every one's particular taſte; mine has no manner of 
complacency for husbandry, and ſuch as love it ought 
to apply themſelves to it with moderation. 

Conantur fibi res, non ſe ſubmittere rebus*. 1. e. 

A man ſhould to himſelf his buſineſs fit, 

But ſhould not to affairs himſelf ſubmit. 
Husbandry is otherwiſe a very ſervile employment, as 
Salluſt tells us; tho' ſome parts of it are more excuſable 
than the reſt, as the care of gardens, which Zenophon 
attributes to Cyrus, and a mean may be found out be- 
twixt that low and ſordid application, fo full of ſolicitude, 
which is ſeen in men who make it their entire buſineſs 
and ſtudy ; and that ſtupid and extraordinary negligence 
letting all things go at random, which we ſee in others. 

Democriti pecus edit agellos, 

Cultaque, dum peregre eft animus ſine corpore veloxÞ.i.e, 

Democritus's cattle ſpoil his corn, 

Whilſt he from thence on fancy's wings is born. 

But let us hear what advice the younger Pliny gives 

his friend 4 Cornelius Rufus, upon the ſubject of ſoli- 
tude; I adviſe thee, in the profound but plentiful re- 
tirement wherein thou art, to leave to thy ſervants the 
care of thy husbandry, and to addict thyſelf to the ſtudy 
of letters, in order to extract from thence ſomething that 
may be ſor ever thine own. By which, he means repu- 
tation ; a humour like Cicero's, who ſays, thai he would 
employ his ſolitude and retirement, from public affairs, to 
acquire by his writings an immortal life. 

———_ U;que adeo ne 

Scire tuum nihil eſt, niſi te ſcire hoc ſciat aller F. i. e. 

Muſt thou thy knowledge then be forc'd to own 
| Uſeleſs to thee, unleſs to others known ? 
It appears to be reaſon, when a man talks of retiring 
from the world, that he ſhould look quite out of him- 
ſelf. Theſe do it but by halves. They deſign well 
enough for themſelves, it is true, when they fhall be no 
more in it; but ſtill they pretend to extract the fruits of 
that deſign from the world, tho' abſent from it, by a ſup- 
poſition ridiculouſly con tradictory. 


The 


„ Hor. Ep. 1. lib i. v. 19. + Hor. Ep. 12. lib. i. v. 12, 13. 
t In Ep. 3. lib, i. to Canninius Rufus. 5 Perſ. Sat, 1. v. 23, 24- 
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The imagination of thoſe who ſeek ſolitude upon the 
account of devotion, filling their hopes with certainty of 
divine promiſes in the other life, is much more rationally 
founded. They propoſe to themſelves God, an infinite object 
in goodneſs and power. The foul has there wherewithal, at 
full liberty, to ſatiate her deſires. Afflictions and pains turn 
to their advantage, while they are employed for the ac- 
quiſition of health, and joys everlaſting, Death is to be 
wiſhed for, as it is the paſſage to ſo perfect a condition. 
The ſeverity of the rules they impoſe upon themſelves, is 
ſoon ſoftened by cuſtom, and their carnal appetites dam- 
ped and ſubdued, by denying them ; for they are only 
ſupported by uſe and exerciſe. This ſole end therefore, 
viz. another happy and immortal life, juſtly merits that 
we ſhould abandon the pleaſures and conveniences of 
this. And he that can really and conſtantly inflame his 
ſoul with ardor of his lively faith and hope, does erect 
for himſelf in this ſolitude, a more voluptuous and deli- 
cious lite, than any other fort of life whatever. 

Neither the end then, nor the means of this advice of 
Pliny's *, pleaſes me, for we often fall out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. This book-work is as painful as any 
other, and as great an enemy to health, which ought to 
be the chief care of every man ; neither ought a man to 
be lulled with the pleaſure of it, which is the ſame that 
deſtroys the frugal, the avaritious, the voluptuous, and 
the ambitious man. The wiſe give us caution enough, 
to beware the treachery of our deſires, and to diſtinguiſh 
true and entire pleaſures, from ſuch as are mixed and 
complicated with great pain. For the greateſt part of 
pleaſures, (ſay they) tickle and careſs, only to ſtrangle 
us, like thoſe thieves the Egyptians called Philetas T; 
and if the head-ach ſhould come before drunkenneſs, we 
ſhould have care of drinking too much : but pleaſure to 
deceive us marches before, and conceals her train. 
Books are pleaſant, but it by too much converſing with 
them, we impair our health, and ſpoil our good humour, 
two of the beſt emjoyments we have, let us give it over 
and quit them ; 1 for my part am one of thoſe, who 

think 


* Viz. The advice of Pliny and Cicero, that we ſhould quit buſi- 
neſs, and apply to ſtudy, in order to get immortal tame by ſome com- 


polition, f Scacca, Ep. 51. 
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think that no fruit derived from them, can recompence 
ſo great a loſs. As men who feel themſelves weakened 
by a long ſeries of indiſpoſition, give themſelves up at 
laſt to the mercy of medicine, and preſcribe to them- 
ſelves certain rules of living, which they are never more 
to tranſgreſs; ſo he who retires, weary of, and diſguſled 
with the common way of living, ought to model this new 
one, he enters into, by the rules of reaſon, and to regulate 
andeſtabliſh it by premeditation, and realon. He ought to 
have taken leave of all forts of labour, what face Naber 
it beats, to ſhake off all thoſe paſſions in general, which 
difturb the tranquillity of body and foul, and to chuſe 
the way that beſt ſuits with his own humour: 

Unuſqui/que ſua noverit ire via *. i. e. 

Ev'ry one beſt doth know, 

In his one way to go. 

In husbandry, ſtudy, hunting, and all other exerciſes, 
men are to proceed to the utmoſt limits of pleaſure ; but 
muſt take heed of engaging further, where begins a mix- 
ture of trouble. We are to reſerve ſo much occupation 
and employment only, as is neceſſary to keep us in 
breath, and to defend us from the inconveniences, which 
_ the other extreme, of a dull and ſtupid lazineſs, brings 
along with it, 

There are ſome ſteril, knotty ſciences, and chiefly 
hammered out for the crowd; let ſuch be left to them 
who are engaged in the public ſervice: I, for my 
part, care for no other books, but either ſuch as are 
pleaſant and eaſy, to delight me, or thoſe that comfort 
and inftrut me how to regulate my life and death. 

Tacitum fylvas inter repiare ſalubres. 

Curantem quidguid dignum fapiente bonegue eft +. i. e. 

Silently meditating in the groves, 

What beſt a wiſe and honeſt man behoves. 
Wiſer men may carve to themſelves a repoſe wholly ſpi- 
ritual, as they have great force and vigour of mind; but 
for me, who have not an extraordinary foul, I find it very 
necefſary to ſupport myſelf with bodily conveniences ; 
and age having of late deprived me of thoſe pleaſures 
that were moſt to my fancy, I inſtruct and whet my ap- 

petite 


* Propert. lib. ii. Eleg. 28. v. 39. + Hor. lib. 1. Ep. 4. 
v. 4, 5+ 
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petite to thoſe that remain, and are more ſuitable to this 
other ſeaſon. We aught to take faſt hold of the pleaſures 
of life, which our years, one after another, ſnatch away 
from us. | 
7 Carpamus dulcia, noſirum eſt, 

uod witvis, cinis, & manes, & fabula fies *. i. e. 

Let us enjoy life's ſweets, for ſhortly we, 

Aſhes, pale ghoſts, and fables, all ſhall be. 
Now as to glary, the end that Pliny and Cicero pro- 
pole to us, I am far from putting it to the account; for 
ambition, is the moſt contrary quality to ſolitude ; and 
glory and repoſe are fo tlc” way that they cannot 
poſſibly inhabit in one and the ſame place; and, for fo 
much as 1 underſtand, theſe have only their arms and 
legs diſengaged from the crowd, their mind and inten- 
tion remaining engaged in it behind more than ever. 

Tun, velule, auriculis alients colligis eſcus T? i. e. 

Doſt thou, old dotard, at theſe years, 

Steal (craps of verſe for others ears? 
They are anly retired to take a better leap, and by a 
ſtronger: motion, to make the greater puſh into the crowd. 
Will you ſee bow they ſhoot ſhort ? Let us put into the 
balance, the advice of two philoſophers of two very 
different ſects , none the one to [domeneus, the other 
to Lucilius, their friends, to draw them to ſolitude, from 
worldly honours, and the adminiſtration of public af- 
fairs. You have, ſay they, hitherto lived ſwimming and 
floating, come now, and die in the harbour: you have 
given the former part of your life to the light, give 
what remains to the ſhade. Ir is impoſlible to give over 
buſineſs, it you do not quit the fruit of it : therefore 
diſengage yourſelves from all concern for fame and 
glory. It is to be feared, the luſtre of your former ac- 
tions will throw too much light upon you, and follow 
you into your moſt private retreat : quit, with other 
pleaſures, that which proceeds from the approbation of 
another : and as to your knowledge and parts, never 
concern yourſelves 5, they will not loſe their effect, if 


your- 
V perſius, Sat. 5. v. 1g ', &c. + Perſius, Sat. i. v 19. 
} Epicurus and Seneca . See Seneca, Ep. 21. $ © Cur erzo, 


inquis, iſta didici? Non eſt quod timeas ne operam perdiderts : Tiby 
didiciſti.” Seneca, Epiſt. 7. 
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yourſelves be ever the better for them. Remember him, 
who being aſked, Why he took ſo much pains in an 
art *, that could come to the knowledge of but few 
„ perſons?” ** A ſew are enough for me,” replied he, 
„% have enough of one, 1 have enough of never a one: 
He ſaid true, you and a com panjon, are theatre enough 
for one another f, or you for yourſelf T. Be you one 
to the whole people, and the whole people but' one to 

ou || It is an unworthy ambition for a man to think 
to derive glory from his ſloth and privacy; you are to 
do like the beaſts of chace F,, who put out the tract at 
the entrance into their den. You are no more to con- 
cern yourſelves what the world ſays of you, but what 
you are to ſay of yourſelves ; retire —— into your- 
ſelves, but firſt prepare yourſelves there to receive your- 
ſelves **, It were a folly to truſt yourſelves in your own 
hands, if you cannot govern yourſelves ++ : A man may 
as well miſcarry alone, as in company. Till you bave 
rendered yourſelves as ſuch perſons, before whom you 
dare not trip, and till you have a baſhfulneſs and reſpect 
for yourſelves. * Verſentur ſpecies honeſtæ animo'tt ; 
i. e. Let juſt and honeſt things be till repreſented to the 
mind. Preſent continually ro your imagination, Cato, 
Phocion, and Ariſtides, in whoſe preſence fools them- 
ſelves would hide their faults; and make them controu- 
lers of all your intentions. Should they deviate any 
where, your reſpect to them will again ſet you right; 
they will keep you in this way of being contented with 
yourſelves ; to borrow nothing of any but from your- 
ſelves; to ſtop and fix your ſouls in certain limited 
thoughts, wherein they may pleaſe themſelves, and 
having underſtood the true and real goods, which men 


| the 

* Senec. Ep. 7. .. + I. thid. t © Satis magnum al- 
ter alteri theatrum ſumus.* This is what Epicurus wrote to one of 
his friends. | Seneca aſcribes this ſaying to Democritus, Ep. 7. 
§ Seneca, Ep. 66. * Id. ibid. ++ Prodeſt fine dubio 
cuſtodem ſibi impoſuiſſe, et habere quem reſpicias, quem intereſſe 
* tuiſſe tuis cogitationibus judices. Omnia nobis mala ſolitudo per- 
ſuadet. Cum jam profeceris ut ſibi tibi etiam tui reverentia, licebit 
© dimittas pædagogum. Interim te aliquorum auQoritate cuſtodi. 
© Aut Cato ille fit, aut Scipio, aut Lælius, aut cujus interventa perdi- 
ti quoque homines vitia ſupprimerent, dum te efficis coram quo pec- 
© cata non audies.* Senec, Ep. 25. It Cicero Tuſc. Queſt. 
lib. ii. c. 22. | 
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the more enjoy, the more they underſtand them, to reſt 
ſatisfied, without deſire or prolongation of life or fame. 
This is the precept of thg, true genuine philoſophy, not 
of a boaſting and prating philoſophy, ſuch as that of 
the two firſt “. 


CH A P. XXXIX. An Obſervation concerning 
Cicero, c. 


N-E word more, by way of compariſon betwixt 
this couple. There are to be gathered out of 
the writings of Cicero, and this younger Pliny, (who 
in my opinion, little reſembles his uncle in his humour) 
infinite teſtimonies of a nature beyond meaſure ambiti- 
ous, and amongſt others, this for one, that they both, 
in the face of all the world, ſolicited the hiſtorians of 
their time +, not to forget them in their memoirs ; and 
fortune, as if in ſpite, has made the vanity of thoſe re- 
queſts live upon record down to this age of ours, and 
has long ſince damned the hiſtories. 

But this exceeds all meanneſs of ſpirit, in perſons of 
ſuch quality as they were, to think to derive any great 
renown from babbling and prating ; even by the publiſh- 
ing their private letters to their tciends, ſo that as ſome 
of them were never ſent, the opportunity being loft, 
they nevertheleſs expoſed them to the light, with this 
worthy excuſe, that they were unwilling their labours, 
and lucubrations ſhould be loſt, Was it not very well 
becoming two conſuls of Rome, ſovereign magiſtrates 
of the republic that commanded the world, to ſpend 
their time in contriving quaint and elegant letters, thence 
to gain the reputation of being matters of their own 

Vor. I. N mother 

* Pliny the younger, and Cicero. 

f Cicero, writing to Lucceius, Ep. 12. lib v. and Pliny to Taci- 
tus, Ep. 33+ lib. vii. with this moſt remarkable difference, that the firſt 
earneſtly deſires his friend, not to attach himſelf ſcrupulouſly to the 
rules of, but boldly to leap the barriers of truth in his favour, * Te 
plane etiam atque etiam rogo, ut et ornes ea vehementius etiam 
quam fortaſſe ſentis et in ea ieges hiſtoriz negligas, whereas Plin 
declares expreſsly that he does not defire Tacitus to give the leaſt of- 
fence to the truth ; *quanquam non exigo ut excedas rei actæ modum. 
* Nam nec hiſtoria debet egredi veritatem, et honeſte faQtis veritas 
* ſufficit.” One would have thought that Montaigne ſhould, in juſtice 
to Pliny, have diſtioguiſhed him from Cicero, in this particular, 
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mother tongue? What could a pitiful ſchool-maſter have 
done worſe, who by ſuch knowledge gets his living ? 

If the acts of Xenophon — x had not very far 
tranſcended their eloquence, I ſcarce believe they would 
ever have taken the pains to have writ them. They 
made it their buſineſs to recommend not their ſpeeches 
but their actions. | 

And could the perfection of eloquence add any ho- 
nour ſuitable to the age of a great perſon, certainly 
Scipio and Lelius had never reſigned the honour of their 
comedies, with all the luxuriancies and delicacies of the 
Latin tongue, to an African flave ; for that that work 
was theirs, the beauty and excellency of it do ſuffici- 
ently declare ; beſides, Terence himſelf confeſſes as 
much, and I ſhould take it ill from any one that ſhould 
diſpoſſeſs me of that belief. 

Fr is a kind of mockery, and affront, to extol a man 
for qualities miſbecoming his condition, tho' otherwiſe 
commendable in themſelves, nor by ſuck as ought not 
to be his chief talent: as if a man ſhould commend a 
king, for being a good painter, a good architect, a 
good markſman, or a good runner at the ring; com- 
mendations that add no honour unleſs mentioned alte- 
gether, and in the train of thoſe that more properly 
become him, namely, his juſtice, and the ſcience of 
governing and conducting his people both in peace and 
war. Thus did agriculture an honour to Cyrus, and 
eloquence and learning to Charlemaigne. I have, in 
my time, known ſome who, by a knack of writing, 
have got both the titles and calling, difown their ap- 
prentice- age, purpoſely corrupt their ſtile, and affect 
the ignorance of fo vulgar a quality (which our nation 
obſerves to be rarely ſeen in very learned hands) to ſeek 
A reputation by better qualities. 

Demoſthenes his companions in the embaſſy to Philip, 
extolling that prince for being handſome, eloquent, and 
-a. hearty toper; Demoſthenes replied, That thoſe were 
commendations fitter for a woman, an advocate, a 


lawyer, or a ſpunge, than for a king *. 
Imperei 


Plutarch in the life of Demoſthenes, c. 4. 
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Imperet bellante prior jaceniem 

> nary * 7. i. e. 

Firſt let his empire from his valour flow, 

And then, by mercy on a pioſtrate foe. 3 
It is not his profeſſion to know either how to hunt, or 
to dance well. 

Orabunt cauſas alii, cœligue meatus 

Deſcribent radio, & . fidera dicent; 

Hic regere imperio populos ſciat 1. i. e. 

Let others plead at the litigious bar, | 

Deſcribe the ſpheres, point out each twinkling ſtar, 

This man can rule, a greater art by far. 

Plutarch ſays, moreover, that to appear fo excellent 
in theſe leſs neceſſary qualities, is to produce witneſs 
againſt a man's ſelf, that he has ſpent his time and 
applied his ſtudy ill, which ought to have been employ- 
ed in things more neceſſary, and uſeful. Philip king of 
Macedon, therefore, having heard that great Alexan- 
der his ſon, ſang once at a feaſt to the wonder and en- 
vy of the beſt muſicians there: Art not thou aſham- 
ed,“ faid he to him, to ſing fo well | ?? And to the 
ſame Philip, a muſician ſaid, with whom he was diſput- 
ing about ſome things concerning his art: Heaven for- 
* bid ! Sir,” ſaid he, that ſo great a misfortune ſhould 
ever befal you, as to underitand theſe things better 
than 15“ A king ſhould be able to anſwer, as Iphi- 
crates did the orator, who preſt upon him, in his in- 
vecti ve after this manner: And what art thou, that 
* thou braveſt at this rate? Art thou a man at arms, art 
thou an archer, art thou a pike- man? I am none of 
all this “; but I know how to command all theſe.” 
And Antiſthenes took it for an argument, not much to 
the praiſe of Iſmenias, that he was cried up for playing 
excellently well upon the flute. 

I know, very well, that when I hear any one inſiſt 
upon the language of eſſays, I had rather a great deal 
he would ſay nothing. It is not ſo much to elevate the 
ſtile, as to depreſs the ſenſe, and ſo much the more 
offenſively, as they do it more obliquely. Yet am I 
much deceived, if many other eſſayiſts, enter farther 

2 into 

+ Horat. Carm. ſect. 2, v. 51,52, I Vire. Xa. lib. vi. v. 844. 

Plutarch in the life of Pericles, c. 1. & la a tract of Plutarch 


how to diſtinguiſh the flatterer from the friend, c. 25. % Plu- 
tarch in his treatiſe of fortune. 
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into the matter, and how well or ill ſoever, if any 
other writer has ſcattered things more material, or at 
leaſt bolder upon this paper than myſelf. To make them 
the more regular, I only muſter up the heads; ſhould I 
annex the ſequel, I ſhould —_— enlarge this volume: 
And how many ſtories have I ſcattered up and down in 
this book, that I only touch upon, which ſhould any 
one more curiouſly ſearch into, they would find matter 
enough to produce infinite eſſays : neither thoſe ſtories, 
nor my allegations do always ſerve fimply for example, 
authority or ornament ; I 'do not regard them only for 
the uſe I make of them : they often carry, befides what 
I apply them to, the feed of a more rich and a bolder 
matter, and ſometimes contrarywiſe a more delicate 
ſound both to myfelf, who will expreſs no more of it 
in this place, and to others who ſhall happen to be of 
my air. But to return to the talent of ſpeaking ; I find 
no great choice betwixt not knowing to ſpeak any 
thing but very ill, and not knowing any thing bur 
ſpeaking well. Non eſt ornamentum virile con- 
© 'cinnitas *. i. e. Neatneſs of ſtile, is no manly orna- 
ment. The ſages tell us, that as to what concerns 
knowledge, there is nothing but philoſophy ; and as to 
what concerns effects, nothing but virtue, that is gene- 
rally proper to all degrees, and to all orders. 

There is ſomething like this in theſe two other philo- 
ſophers, for they alſo promiſe eternity, to the letters 
which they write to their friends; but it is after another 
manner, -and by accommodating themſelves, for a good 
end, to the vanity of another; for they write to them, 
that if the concern of making themſelves known to fu- 
ture ages, and the thirſt of glory, do yet detain them 
in the management of public affairs, and make them 
fear the ſolitude, and retirement to which they would 

zerſuade'them ; let them never trouble themſelves more 
about it +, foraſmuch as they ſhall have credit enough 

a | with 
* '#'Genec Ep. 95. + When Epicurus wrote to Idomeneus, then 
the fave of rigid power, and who had great affairs in his hands, to 

uade him from a gay life, to the purſuit of true and folid glory: 

* If, ſa id he, you are fond of glory, my epiſtles will make you more 
© celebrated than all things that you admire, and for which you are 
© adrniveds* Seneca, (Ep. 21.) who in the ſame cpiſtle, ſays 4 . 

e 
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with poſterity to aſſure them, that were there nothing 


elſe but the very letters thus writ to them, thoſe letters 
will render their names as known and famous as their 
own public actions could do. And beſides this differ- 
ence, theſe are not frothy and empty letters, that have 
nothing but well-choſen words, in a proper cadence, to 
ſupport them, but rather replete and abounding with 
fine leſſons of wiſdom, by which a man may render 
himſelf not more eloquent, but more wiſe ; and that 
inſtru us not to ſpeak, but to do well: away with 
that eloquence which ſo enchants us with its harmony, 
that we ſhould more ſtudy it than things ; unleſs you 
declare that of Cicero, to be of {o extraordinary a per- 
feQion, as to ſorm a compleat body of itſelf. 

And of him, I ſhall add one ſtory more, which we 
read of him to this purpoſe, whereby we ſhall be let 
fully into his temper. He was to make an oration in 
public, and found himſelf a little ſtraitened in time, to 


fit his words to pleaſe him, when Eros“, one of his 


flaves, brought him word that the audience was defer- 
red till the next day, at which he was ſo raviſhed with 
joy, that he enfranchiſed him for the good news. 

As to this ſubje& of letters, I will add this to what 
has been already ſaid, that it is a kind of writing, 
wherein my friends think. I can do ſomething ; and I 
ſhould rather have choſe to publiſh my whimſies in that, 
than any other form, had 1 had to whom to write ; but 
I wanted ſuch a ſettled correſpondency as J once had, to 
attract me to it, to raiſe my fancy, and to ſupport me. 
For to traffic with the wind, as ſome others have done, 
and to forge vain names to correſpond with, on a ſerious 
ſubject, I could never do it but in a dream, being a 


{worn enemy to all manner of falſification : 1 ſhould have 


been more diligent, and more confidently ſecure, had I 
had a hearty friend, to whom to addrefs, than to con- 
ſider the different aſpects of a whole people, and I am 

N 3 deceiv- 


friend Lucilius, The very thing which Epicurus, could promiſe to 
* his friend, I promiſe to you, Lucilius, I ſhall be in the favour of poſ- 
* terity: It is in my power to bring out names that ſhall be lasting.“ 

Plutarch in his notable ſayings of kings, &c. in the article of 
Cicero. ＋ I have met with eight letters from Montaigne, where+ 
with I ſhall enrich this edition, that may give ſome idea of what he 
here ſays. 


N 
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deceived if I had not ſucceeded better: I have natura}- 
ly a comic ahd familiar ſtile ; but it is a peculiar one, 
and not proper for publick buſineſs, my language being 
in all reſpe&s, too compact, irregular, abrupt and ſingu- 
lar; and as to letters of ceremony, that have no other 
ſubſtance, than a fine chain of courteous words, I am 
wholly to ſeek ; I have neither faculty, nor reliſh, for 
thoſe tedious offers of ſervice and affection; I have not 
ſo much faith in them, and ſhould not forgive myſelf, 
ſhould I offer more than I intend, which is very diffe- 
rent from the preſent practice; for there never was ſo 
abject and ſervile * proftitutions of tenders of life, ſoul, 
* devotion, adoration, vaſſal, ſlave, and I cannot tell 
what, as now; when ſuch expreſſions are fo commonly 


and fo indifferently poſted to and fro by every one, and 


to every one, that when they would profeſs a ſtronger 
and more reſpectful inclination, they have not where- 
withal to expreſs it: I mortally hate all air of flattery, 
which is the cauſe that I naturally fall into a dry, rough, 
and crude way of ſpeaking, which to ſuch as do not know 
me, may favour a little of diſdain : I honour thole moſt 
to whom I pay the leaſt; and where my ſoul is chear- 
ful, I forget all ceremonies ; I offer myſelf poorly but 
proudly, to them whoſe I effeQually am, and tender 
myſelf the leaft to him, to whom I am the moſt devoted: 


methinks they ſhould read it in my heart, and that my 
expreſſion injures my conception. To bid welcome, 


take leave, give thanks, ſalute, offer my ſervice, and 
ſuch verbal formalities, as the ceremonious laws of our 
civility enjoin, I know no man ſo ſtupidly unprovided 
of language as myſelf: and have never been employed 
in writing letters of favour, and recommendation, but 


he for whom I wrote thought them cold and flat. The 


Italians are great printers of letters. I do believe I have 
a hundred ſeveral volumes of them; of all which thoſe 
of Hannibal Caro, ſeem to me to be the beſt : if all the 
paper I have formerly ſtained to the ladies, when my 
hand was really prompted by my paſſion, was now in 
being, there might peradventure be found a page worthy 


40 be communicated to our young enamoratos, that are 


beſotted with that fury. *3 
I always write my letters in poſt-haſte and ſo my 
tately, 
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tately, that tho' mine is an intolerable bad hand, I rather 
chuſe to write myſelf, than to employ another; for I can 
find none able to write faſt enough tor my dictatings and 
I never tranſcribe any. I have accuſtomed the great 
ones that know me to put up with my blots. and daſhes, 
and upon paper without fold or margent. Thoſe letters 
that coſt me the molt pains, are the worſt; when I drag 
the matter in, it is a ſign that I am not there. I fall too 
without premeditation or deſign, the firſt paragraph be- 

ets the ſecond, and ſo on, The letters of this age con- 

ſt more in margent, and prefaces, than matter; I had 
rather write two letters, than cloſe and fold up one, 
and always aſſign that employment to ſome other - 
alſo, when the buſineſs is diſpatched, I would, With all 
my heart, commiſſion anotber hand, to add thoſe long 
harangues, offers, and prayers that we plack at the 
bottom, and ſhould be glad that ſome new cuſtom, would 
diſcharge us of that unneceſſary trouble; as alſo that 
of ſuperſcribing them with a train of qualities, and 
titles, which, for fear of miſtakes, I have often omitted 
writing, and eſpecially io men of the law and the re- 
venue, So many are the innovations of offices, and fo 
hard it is to place ſo many titles of honour in their pro- 
per and due order, which being dearly bought, they 
cannot be changed, nor omitted without offence. I find. 
the ſame fault likewiſe in charging the title pages and 
inſcriptions, of the books we commit to the preſs, with. 
ſuch a clutter of titles. 


CHAP. XL. That the reliſh of good and evil, does, 
in oo meaſure, depend upon the opinion we have of 
either. | 


EN (ſays an ancient Greek ſentence) are torment- 

ed with the opinions they have of things, and not 
by the things themſelves. It were a great point carried 
for the relief of our miſerable human condition, could 
this propoſition be eſtabliſhed for true throughout. For 
if evils have no admiſſion into us but by the judgment 
we ourſelves make of them, it ſhould ſeem that it is in 
our own power to deſpiſe them, or to turn them to good. 
If things ſurrender to our mercy, why do we not ma- 
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nage and accommodate them to our advantage? if what 
we call evil and torment, is neither evil nor torment of 
itſelf, but only our fancy gives it that quality, and makes 
it ſo, it is in our power to change it, and it being in our 
own choice, if there be no conſtraint upon us, we are 
ſtrange fools, to take part with that fide which is moſt 
diſpuſtful to us, and to give ſickneſs, want, and con- 
tempt, a ſour nauſeous taſte, if it be in our power to 
give them a more grateful reliſh, and if fortune ſimply 
provide the matter, it is for us to give it the form. 
Now that what we call evil, is not fo of itſelf, or at 
leaſt, be it what it will, that it depends upon us, to give 
it another taſte or complexion, (for all comes to one) let 
us examine how this can be maintained. If the original 
being of thoſe things we fear, had credit to lodge it- 
ſelf in us, by its own authority, it would lodge itſelf 
in like manner in all ; for men are all of the ſame kind, 
and, ſaving in greater or leſs proportions, are all pro- 
vided with the fame tools and inſtruments to conceive 
and to judge; but the diverſity of opinions we have of 
thoſe things, does clearly evidence, that they only enter 
us by compoſition : one perſon, peradventure, admits 
them in their true ſtate; but a thouſand others give them 
a new, and contrary being in their breaſt. 

We hold death, poverty, and pain, for our principal 
enemies; but this death which ſome repute the moſt 
dreadful of all dreadful things, who does not know that 
others call it the only ſecure harbour from the tempeſts 
of life ? the ſovereign good of nature ? the ſole ſupport 
of our liberty, and the common and ready remedy of all 
evils? and as the one expett it with fear and trembling, 
the other ſupport it with greater eaſe than life. That 


blade complains ol its facility. 


Mors utinam pavides vita ſubducere nolles, 

Sed Virtus te ſo/a daret*! i. e. 

O death ! I wiſh thou wouldſt the coward ſpare, 

That but the valiant, none might thee confer. 
But let us leave this boaſted courage. Theodorus an- 
ſwered Lyſimachus, who threatened to kill him, Thou 
£ wilt do a brave feat,” ſaid he, to ſhew thou haſt the 
force of Cantharides . The greateſt part of philo- 

- ſophers 


Luc. lib, iv. ver. 58, 531. + Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib, v. ch. 40. 
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tophers are obſerved to have either purpoſely prevented, 
or haſtened and aſſiſted their own death. How many 
common people do we ſee led to execution, and to a 
death mixed alſo with ſhame, and ſometimes with grie- 

vous torments, appear with ſuch aſſurance, what through 
obſtinacy, or natural ſimplicity, that a man can dif- 
cover no change from their ordinary ſtate of mind 
ſettling their domeſtick affairs, recommending them- 
ſelves to their friends, ſinging, preaching, and enter- 
taining the people ſo much, as ſometimes to ſally 
into jeſts, and to drink to their companions, as did So- 
crates ! ; 

One that they were leading to the gallows, told them 
they. muſt not carry him through ſuch a ſtreet, leſt a 
merchant, that lived there, ſhould arreſt him by the 
way for an old debt. Another faid to the hangman, he 
muſt not touch his neck, for fear of making him laugh 
outright, he was fo tickliſh, Another anſwered his 
confeſſor, who promiſed him that he ſhould that day 
ſup with our Lord. Do you go then, ſaid he, in my 
room ; I, for my part, keep faſt to day. Another 
having called for drink, and the hangman having drank. 
hiſt, ſaid he would not drink after him, for fear of 
catching the pox. Every body has heard the tale of 
the Picard, to whom, being upon the ladder, they pre- 
ſented a whore, telling him (as our law does ſometimes 
permit) that if he would marry her, they would fave his 
life; he having a while viewed her, and perceiving that 
tbe halted, « Come, tye up, tye up, ſaid he, ſhe 
* lIimps.* And they tell, alſo, of a fellow in Denmark, 
who being condemned to loſe bis head, and the like 
condition being propoſed to him upon the ſcaffold, re- 
fuled it, by reaſon the maid they offered him, had 
hollow cheeks, and too ſharp a noſe. A ſervant at 
Thoulouſe, being accuted of hereſy, ſaid only, that he 
believed as his maſter did, who was a young ſtudent. 
prifoner with him, and he choſe rather to die, than 
ſuffer himſelf to be perſuaded that his maſter could 
err. We read, that when Lewis the eleventh took Ar- 
Tas, a great many of the inhabitants ſuffered themſelves - 
to be hanged, rather than they would ſay, God fave- 


the King,” 
| N 5 And 
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And among that mean-ſgul'd race of men, the buſ- 
foons, there have ſome, who would not leave their 
fooling at the very moment of death. One that the 
hangman turned off the ladder, cried, * Launch the 
« galley,” an ordinary ſaying of his. Another, who was 
laid upon a bed of ſtraw, by a fire in which he was to 
be burnt, being aſked by the phyſician, where his pain 
lay, betwixt the bench and the fire, ſaid he; and the 
prieſt to give him the extreme unction, groping for his 
feet, which his pain had made him draw up, You will 
* find them,” ſaid he, at the end of my legs“ To 
one that exhorted him to recommend himſelf to God, 
Who is going to him ?' ſaid he: and the other reply- 
ing. It will preſently be yourſelf, if it be his good 
* pleaſure ;* Would I were fure to be there to-morrow 
night, fatd be; Do but recommend yourſelf to 
* him,” faid the other, © and you will ſoon be there: I 
had beſt then,” added he, to carry my recommenda- 
tions myſelf. 

In the kingdom of Narſingua, to this day, the wives 
of their prieſts are buried alive with the bodies of their 
huſbands. All other wives are-burnt at their hufbands 
funerals, which alſo they do net only conſtantly, but 
ehearfully undergo *. At the death of their king, his 
wives and concubines, his. favourites, all his officers, 
and domeſtick ſervants, which make up a great number 
of people, preſent themſelves ſo ehear fully to the fire, 
where his body is burnt, that they ſeem to take it fora. 
great honour, to accompany their maſter in death. 

During our late war of Milan, where there happened 
ſo many takings and retakings of towns, the people, 
impatient of ſo many various changes of fortune, took. 
ſuch a reſolution to die, that 1 have heard my father: 
fay, he there ſaw a liſt taken of twenty-five maſters of 
Aawmilies, that made themſelves away in one week's time: 

an 


In the Indies, ſays Cicero; where it-is the cuſtom for a man to 
have ſeveral wives, when the huſband di: s,. the women difpute who 
was his greateſt-tavourite z and ſhe who carries the.queſt;on, is over- 
joyed, and burat on the ſame p ile with her huſband, Tuſc. Queſt. 
ib. v. ch. 27. The ſame cuſtom was obſerved by a people of 
Thrace, according to Herodotus, lib. v. p. 33 and is ſtill kept up in 
Indoſtans. 
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an accident ſomewhat reſembling that of the Xanthians, 
who being beſieged by Brutus, pr@pitated themſelves, 
men, women, and children, into ſuch a furious appetite 
of dying, that nothing could be done to eſcape death, 
which they did not put in practice io avoid lite; inſo- 
much, that Brutus had much ado to ſave but a very 
ſmall number *. 

Every opinion is of force enough to make itſelf to be 
eſpouſed at the expence of life. The firſt article of that 
valiant oath, which Greece took and obſerved in the 
Median war, was, that every one ſhould ſooner ex- 
change life for death, than their own laws for thoſe 
of Perſia, What a world of people do we ſee, in the 
wars betwixt the Turks and the Greeks, rather em- 
brace a cruel death, than renounce circumciſion for 
baptiſm? an example of which no tort of religion is in- 
capable. 

The kings of Caſtile, having baniſhed the Jews out of 
their dominions, John, king of Portugal, in conſidera- 
tion of eight crowns a head, ſold them a retirement into 
his, for a certain limited time; upon condition, that 
when it expired they ſhould be gone; and he was to 
furniſh: them with ſhipping, to tranſport them to Aſrick. 
The limited day being come, and elapſed, they were 
given to underſtand, that ſuch as did not obey ſhould 
remain flaves : the veſſels were very ſlenderly provided, 
and thoſe who embarked in them. were rudely and 
villainouſly uſed by the ſeamen, who beſides other in- 
dignities, kept them cruiſing upon the ſea, forwards and 
backwards, till they had ſpent all their proviſions, and 
were conſtrained: to buy of them at fo dear rates, and 
for ſo long a time, that they ſet them not on ſhore, *till 
they were all ſtripped to their very ſhirts. The news 
of this inhuman uſage, being brought to thoſe who re- 
mained behind, the greater part of them refolved. upon 
flavery, and ſome made a ſhew of changing their reli- 
gion. Emanuel, the ſucceſſor of John, being come to 
the crown, firſt ſet them at liberty; but afterwards al- 
tering. his mind, ordered them to depart his country, 
aſſigning three ports for. their paſſage. He hoped (ſays 

the 


_* Fifty only, who were ſaved againſt. their vfl. Plutarch, in the 
life of Marcus Brutus, ch. 8. 
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the biſhop of Oſorius, no contemptible Latin hiſtorian 


of our times) that though the favcur of the liberty he 


had reſtored to them, failed of converting them to 
chriſtianity ; yet their averſion to expoſe themſelves to 
the mercy of the mariners, and to abandon a country 
they were now habituated to, and grown very rich in, 
and to expoſe themſelves in ſtrange and unknown regi- 
ons, would certainly do it: but finding himſelf deceiv- 
ed in his expeRation, and that they were all reſolved 
upon the voyage; he cut off two of the ports he 
had promiſed them, to the end that the length and 
troubleſomeneſs of the paſſage, might reduce ſome z or 
that he might have opportunity, by ciowding them into 
one place, the more conveniently to execute what he 
had deſigned ; * which was to force all the children, 
under fourteen years of age, from the arms of their 
parents, to tranſport them trom their ſight and conver- 
fation, to a place where they might be inſtructed in our 

reltgion. | 
He ſays, that this produced a horrid ſpectacle: The 
natural affection betwixt the parents and their children, 
and moreover their zeal for their ancient belief, con- 
tending againſt this violent decree, fathers and mothers 
were commonly ſeen making themſelves away; and, 
what was yet worſe, precipitating their young children, 
out of love and compaſſion, into wells, to avoid the 
ſeverity of this Jaw. As to the remainder of them, the 
time that had been prefixed being expired, for want of 
| means 


Mariana, the celebrated jeſuit ſays, in his hiſtory of Spain, 
{printed at Mentz, tom IL lib. xxvi. ch. 13-) that by an elit of 
this prince, thoſe children were baptiſed by force: a cruel edit 
© ſays the good jeſuit,” a toge her contrary to the ch iſtian laws and 
inſlitutes. What, he adds, (hall violence be uſed to force men to 
embrace chriſtianity, and in the moſt important affair ef the world, 
to rob thoſe whom God has been pleaſed to leave to their own diſcre- 
tion, of that heavenly preſent, LI BERT V! to proceed fo far, is a 
horrible crime, as well as to force children with this view from the 
arms of their parents. The Portugucfe nation, however, committed 
fin in theſe two points, having dragged the children to baptiſm by 
force, and without conſent of their parents, and having engaged thole 
more advanced in yeais to make piofeſſion of chriſtianity, by loading 
them with reproaches and —_— and eſpecially by fraudulently de- 
priving them of the means of retiring elſewhere, which they bad ex- 
Preſely obliged themſelves to grant them. 


- 
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means to tranſport them, they returned into ſlavery. | 
Some turned chriſtians, upon whoſe faith, or that of | 
their poſterity, even to this day, which is an hundred 
years ſince, few Portugueſe rely, or believe them to be 
real converts; though cuſtom, and length of time, are 
much more powerful counſellors for ſuch changes, than 
all conſtraints whatever. | | 
In the town of Caſtlenau Darry, fifty hereticks, Albi- 1 
genſes, courageouſly ſuffered themſelves to be burnt | 
alive in one fire, rather than they would renounce their 
opinions. Quoties non modo ductores noſtri, dicit 
Cicero, ſed univerſi etiam exercitus, ad non dubiam 4 
mortem concurrerunt ? i, e. How often have not only ; 
our leaders, but whole armies, run to certain death. [| 
I have ſeen an intimate friend of mine run eagerly b 
upon death, with a real affection, that was rooted in 
his heart by divers plauſible arguments, which I could 
not diſpoſſeſs him of, who upon the firſt occaſion that he 
could do it with an appearance of honour, ruſhed into 
it without any viſible reaſon, with an obſtinate and ar- 
dent deſire of dying. We have ſeveral examples, in 
our own times, of perſons, even ſo much as little chil- 
dren, who for fear of ſome little chaſtiſement, have 
diſpatched themſelves. And, what ſhall we not fear i 
(ſays one of the ancients to this purpoſe) if we dread 1 
that which cowardice itſelf has chofen for its refuge? 
ſhould I here produce a long liſt of thoſe of all ſexes 
and conditions, and of all ſe&s, even in the moſt happy | 
ages, who have either with great conſtancy looked U 
death in the face, or voluntarily fought it; and ſought 4 
it not only to avoid the evils of this life, but ſome, 
purely to avoid the ſatiety of living; and others, for 4 
the hope of a better condition elſewhere, I ſhould never 43 
have done. Nay, the number is fo infinite, that in | 
truth, I ſhould with more eaſe reckon up thoſe who 
have feared it. This one therefore ſhall ſerve for all : þ 
| Pyrrho, the philoſopher, being one day in a boat, in a | 
| very great tempeſt, ſingled out thoſe he ſaw the molt i 
affrighted about him, and encouraged them by the ex- | 
ample of a hog, that was there, nothing at all concern- % 
; ed at the ſtorm *. | 


Shall 
* Diog. Laert, in the life of Pyrrho, lib. ix. ſect. 68. 


* 
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Shall we then dare to fay, that this advantage of 
reaſon, of which we ſo much boaſt, and upon the ac- 
count of which we think ourſelves maſters and emperors 
over the reſt of the creatures, was given us for our 
torment ? to what end ſerves the knowledge of things, 
if it renders us more unmanly.? if we loſe the tranquil- 
lity and repoſe we ſbould enjoy without it, and if it put 
us into a worſe condition than Pyrrho's hog ; ſhall we 
employ the underſtanding that was conferred upon us 
for our greateſt good, to our own ruin, ſetting ourſelves 
againſt the deſign of nature, and the univerſal order of 
things, which require that every one ſhould make uſe 
of the faculties, and means he has, to his own advan- 
tage? your rule is true enough, ſays one, as to what 
concerns death: but what will you ſay of neceſſity ? 
what will you moreover ſay of pain, which Ariſtippus, 
Hieronymus, and almoſt all the wiſe men, have re- 
puted the worſt of evils ? and thoſe who have denied it 
by word of mouth, have however confeſſed it in actions. 
Poſſidonius being extremely tormented with a ſharp and 

ainful diſeaſe, Pompeius came to viſit him, excuſing 
Rimſelf that he had taken ſo unſeaſonable a time to 
come to hear him diſcourſe of philoſohy; * God forbid, 
ſaid Poſſidonius to him, that pain ſhould ever have the 
power to hinder me from talking, and thereupon fell: 
immediately upon this ſame topic, the contempt of 
* pain :* but, in the mean time, his own infirmity was 
playing its part, and plagued him. inceſſantly ;. on which 
he cried out, thou may'ſt do thy worſt, pain; + but 
thou ſhalt never make me ſay, that thou art an evil. 
This ſtory that they make ſuch a clutter withal, what 
is there in it, I fain would know, to the contempt of 
pain? it only fights it with words, and in the mean. 

time, if the ſhootings he felt did not move him, why did 
he interrupt his diſcourſe? why did he fancy he did ſo 
great a thing, in forbearing to confeſs.it an evil? all does 
not here conſiſt in the imagination; our fancies may 
work upon other things: but this here is a certain ſcience 
that is playing its part, of which. our ſenſes = 


are jud es: . 
8 20 


Cic. Tuſc, Quzſt, lib. iv. ch. 25, Þ ld. ibid; 
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Qui niſi ſunt veri, ratio quoque falſa fit omnis . i. e. 
Which if they are not here moſt true; 
Reaſon itſelf muſt be falſe too. 
Shall we perſuade our ſkins, that the laſhes of a whip 
tickle us ; or our taſte, that a portion of aloes is Graves 
wine. Pyrrho's hog is here in the ſame caſe with us; 
he is not afraid of death, it is true, but if you beat 
him, he will cry out to ſome purpoſe : ſhall we force 
the general law of nature, which, in every living crea- 
ture under heaven, is ſeen to tremble under pain? the 
very trees ſeem to groan under injuries. Death is 
only felt by reaſon, foraſmuch as it is the motion of an 
inſtant. 
Aut fuit, aut veniet, nibil eft præſentis in illa, 
Mor/que minus pane, quam mora mortis habet f. i. e. 
Death's always paſt, or coming on, in this, 
There never any thing of preſent is: 
And the delays of death more painful are, 
And terrible, than. death. itſelf, by far. 
A thouſand beaſts, a thouſand men, are ſooner dead' 
than threatened. 'Fhat alſo which we principally pre- 
tend to fear in death is pain, the erdinary tore-runner 
of it: yet, if we may believe a holy father f, Malam: 
mortem non facit, niſi quod ſequitur mortem.“ No- 
thing makes death evih, but what follows it. And 1 
ſhould yet ſay more probably, that neither that which 
goes befoxe, nor that which follows after, is an appur- 
tenance of death: we accuſe ourſelves falſly. And Þ 
find by experience, that it is rather the. uneaſineſs of 
the imagination of death, that makes. us impatient of 
pain; and that we find it doubly grievous, as it threatens. 
us with death. But reaſon aecuſing our cowardice, for 
fearing a thing ſo ſudden, ſo inevitable, and ſo inſen- 
ſible, we admit this other as the more excuſable pre- 
tence. All ills that carry no other danger along with 
them, but ſimply the evils. themſelves, we treat as 


things. 


* Lucret. lib. iv. ver. 497. + The firſt verſe of this 
diſtich is taken from a ſatyrical compoſition. which Montaigne's friend, 
* Stephen de la Boetius,' addreſſed to him, and of which I quoted the 
beginning in ch. 2.7, Of friendſhip.” The ſecond is from Ovid's epiſile, 
Ariadne to Theſeus, ver. 84. 4 Auguſt, de Civitate Dei, 
lb. i. ch. 11. 
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things of no danger. The tooth-ach, or the gout, as 
paintul as they are, being yet not reputed mortal, who 
reckons them in the catalogue of diſeaſes ? 

But let us preſuppoſe, that in death we principally re- 
gard the pain; as allo, that there is nothing to be feared 
in poverty, but that it throws us into its arms by thirſt, 
hunger, cold, heat, watching, &c. which it makes us 
ſuffer, conſequently we have nothing to do with pain. 
I will grant, and very willingly, that it is the worſt ac- 
eident of our being; for I am that man who the moſt 
hates and avoids it, conſidering that, hitherto, I thank 
God, I have had fo little ſhare of it; but it is in our 
power, if not to annihilate, at leaſt to leſſen it by pa- 
tience, though the body ſhould mutiny, to maintain 
the ſou] and reaſon, nevertheleſs, in a good temper, 
And were it not ſo, who had ever given reputation to 
virtue, valour, ftrength, magnanimity, and reſolution ? 
wherein were their parts to be played, if there were no 
pain to be defied? * Avida eſt periculi virtus.* Va- 
lour is greedy of danger. Were there no lying upon 
the hard ground, no enduring, armed at all points, the 
noon-day heats, no feeding upon the fleſh of horſes and 
afles, no ſeeing a man's felf hacked to pieces, no ſuf- 
fering a bullet to be pulled out from amongſt the bones, 
ner the ſtitching up, cauteriſing, and tearching of 
wounds, by what means were the advantages we covet 
to have over the vulgar to be acquired? it is far from 
flying evil and pain, what the fages ſay, that, of actions 
equally good, à man ſhould moſt with to perform that 
wherein there is great labour. * Non eſt enim hilari- 
tate, nec laſcivia, nec riſu, aut joco comite levitatis, 
ſed ſæpe etiam triſtes firmitate, & conſtantia ſunt 
«. beati 1.“ i. e. Men are not happy by mirth and wan- 
tonneſs, nor by laughter or jeſting, the companion of 
 levity : but the graver fort are often ſo from their 
ſteadineſs and conſtancy. And for this reaſon, it has 
ever been impuſſible to perſuade our fore fathers, that 
the victories obtained by dint of force, and the ha- 
zurd of war, were not more. honourable, than thoſe 
performed in great ſecurity, by. wiles and ſtrata- 


gems. 
| Letius 
*- Seneca. + Cicero de Finib. lib. ii. c. 20. 
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Letius eſt, quoties mag no fibi conſtat honeſlum *. 1. e. 
A handſome act more handſome does appear, 
By how much more it coſt the doer dear. 

Beſides, this ought to be our comfort, that naturally, 
if the pain be violent, it is but ſhort, and if long, it 
is moderate, Si gravis, brevis: Si longus, levis F. 
Thou wilt not feel it long, if thou feeleſt it too much; 
it will ſoon either put an end to itſelf, or to thee; if 
thou can'ſt not ſupport it, it will export thee. Me- 
* mineris maximos morte finiri ; parvos multa habere 
« intervalla requietis ! mediocrium nos eſſe dominos : 
* ut fi tolerabiles ſint, feramus; fin minus, è vita, 
quam ea non placeat tanquam è theatro exeamus : 
i. e.“ Remember, that great pains are terminated by 
death, that ſmall ones, have many intermiſſions of re- 
poſe, and that we are maſters of the moderate ſort; 
ſo that, if tolerable, we may bear them, if not, we 
can go out of life as from a theatre, where the enter- 
tainment does not pleaſe us. That which makes us 
in pain ſo impatient, is. the not being accuſtumed to 
place our chief contentment in the mind, the ſole and 
ſovereign-miſtreſs of our condition. The body, ſaving 
in greater or leſs proportion, has but one and the fame 
courſe and bias ; whereas the foul is variable into all 
ſorts of forms ; and ſubjects to herſelf, and to our own 
condition, be it what it will, the ſenſations of the 
body, and all other accidents : and therefore it is, that 
we ought to ſtudy her, to enquire into ber ſtrength, 
and to rouze up her moſt powerful faculties. There 
is no reaſon, preſcription nor force, that can prevail 
againſt her inclination and choice. Of to many thou- 
ſands of biaſſes that ſhe has at ber diſpoſal, let us give 
her one proper to our repoſe and preſervation, and then 
we {hall not only be ſheltered from all manner of of- 
fence, but, moreover, gratified and obliged, if we like 
it, with evils and injuries. She makes her profit indif- 
ferently of all things. Error and dreams ſerve ber to 
good uſe, as a lawſul matter to lodge us in ſafety and 
contentment. It is plain enough io be ſeen, that. it is 
the ſtate of our mind, that gives the edge to our pains 


and 


* Luc., lib. ix. v. 404. + Cicero de finib. lib. ii. c. 29» 
Cicero de Finib. lib. L c. 15. 
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and pleaſures. Beaſts, that have no ſuch thing, leave 
to their bodies their own free and natural ſentiments, 
which, conſequently, are in every kind very near the 
ſame, as appears by the reſembling application of their 
motions. If we did not diſturb, in our members, the 
juriſdiction that appertains io them in this reſpect, it is 
to be believed it would be the better for us, and that 
nature has given them a juſt and moderate temper, both 
to pleaſure and pain ; neither can it fail of being juſt, 
as it is equal and common. But ſince we have en- 
franchiſed ourſelves from nature's rules, to give out- 
ſelves up to the rambling liberty of our own fancies, 
let us at leaſt help to bend them to the moſt agreeable 
ſide. Plato fears our too vehement engagement in pain 
and pleaſure, foraſmuch as it too much binds and knits 
the ſou] to the body: whereas I am of a quite con- 
trary opinion, and think that it ſeparates and diſunites 
them. As an enemy is made more eager by our flight, 
ſo pain grows fierceſt when we tremble under it. It 
will ſurrender upon much better terms to them who 
make head againſt it: a man muſt oppoſe, and ſtoutly 
ſet himſelf againſt it. In retiring and giving ground, we 
invite and draw upon ourſelves the ruin that threatens 
us. As the body is more firm in an encounter, the 
more ſtiffly it ſets itſelf to it; ſo is it with the ſoul. But 
let us come to examples, which are the proper commo- 
dity for fellows of ſuch feeble reins as myſelf; where 
we ſhall find, that it is with pain, as with ftones, which 
receive a more ſprightly, or a duller luſtre, according to 
the foil they are ſet in, and that it bas no more room in 
us, than we are pleaſed to allow it. * Tantum dolue- 
* runt, quantum doloribus ſe inſeruerunt *. i. e. So far 
as they gave way to pain, ſo far it took advantage of 
them. We are more ſenſible of one little prick of a 
furgeon's lancet, than of twenty wounds with a ſword 
in the heat of battle. 

As for the pains of child-bearing, ſaid by the phyſi- 
cians and by God himſelf, to be great, and which we 
make ſo great a clutter about, there are whole nations 
that make nothing of it. To ſay nothing of the La- 


cedæmonian woman, what alteration can you ſee in 
a the 


* Aug. de Civit. Dei. 
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the wives of our Swiſs foot-ſoldiers, except that when 
they trot after their huſbands, you ſee them io day with 
the child hanging at their backs, that they carried 
yeſterday in their bellies and the counterfeit gypſies we 
have amongſt us, go themſelves to waſh their brats ſo 
ſoon as they come into the world, in the firſt river they 
meet. | | 

Beſides the many whores who daily ſteal their chik 
dren out of their womb, as before they ſtole them in; 
that fair and noble wife of Sabinus, a patrician of 
Rome “, for another perſon's ſake, without help, with- 
out crying out, or ſo much as a groan, bore the delivery 
of twins. 

A poor ſimple boy of Lacedzmon having ſtole a fox 
(for they more fear the ſhame of their folly in ſtealing, 
than we do the puniſhment of our knavery,) and havirg 
got him under his coat , rather ſuffered it to tear out 
his bowels, than he would diſcover his theft. Ard 
another, offering incenſe at a ſacrifice, ſuffered himtelt 
to be burnt to the bone, by a coal that fell in his ſleeve, 
rather than diſturb the ceremony. And there have 
been a great number, who only for a trial of their 
virtue, according to their inſtitutions, bave, at feven 
years old, endured to be whipt to death, without 
changing their countenance. And Cicero has ſeen 
them fight in parties, with fiſts, feet and teeth, till they 
have fainted and ſunk down, rather than confeſs them- 
ſelves overcome. Cuſtom would never conquer nature, 
for ſhe is ever invincible, but we have poiſoned the 
mind with ſhadow, delights, wantonneſs, negligence 
and ſloth ; and with vain opinions, and corrupt man- 
ners, render it effeminate and mean. 

Every one knows the ſtory of Scævola, that being 
flipt into the enemy's camp to kill their general, and 
having miſſed his blow, in order to repair his fault, by 
a more ſtrange invention, and to deliver his country, 
he not only confeſſed his deſign to Porſenna, the king 

he 


A very curious hiſtory is this, which you will find at large in 
Plutarch's treatiſe of love, ch. 34. 

+ Plutarch in the life of Lycurgus, ch. 14. 1 Cic. Tulc, 
Quaſt lib. v. c. 17. 
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he had purpoſed to kill; but moreover added, That 
there were then in his camp a great number of Ro- 
* mans, his accomplices in the enterprize, as 


men as he, and to ſhew what a one he bimſelf was, 


having cauſed a pan of burning coals to be brought, 
he ſaw, and endured his arm to broil and roaſt, till 
the king himſelf, conceiving horror at the fight, com- 
manded the fire-pan to be taken away, What would 
you ſay of him, that would not vouchſafe to reſpite his 
reading in a book, whilſt he was under an inciſion * ? 
and of another that perſiſted ro mock and laugh, in 
contempt of the pains inflicted upon him  ; ſo that 
the enraged cruelty of his executioners, and all the 
inventions of tortures redoubled upon him, one aſter 
another, were ſpent in vain : but he was a philoſopher! 
What, would you ſay of one of Cæſar's gladiators, 
who laughed all the while that his wounds were probed 
and laid open. Quis mediocris gladiator ingemuit! 
quis vultum mutavit unquam ? quis non modo ſtetit, 


verum etiam decubuit turpiter ? quis cum decubuiſ- 


* ſet, ferrum recipere juſſus, collum contraxit 21. e. 
what mean fencer ever ſo much as gave a groan? 
which of them ever ſo much as changed bis counte- 
nance ? which of them, ſtanding or falling, did either 


with ſhame ? which of them, when he was down,. and 


commanded to receive the ſtroke of the ſword, ever 
thrunk in his neck? let us bring in the women too. 
Who has not heard at Paris of her that cauſed her 
face to be flay'd, only for the freſher complexion of a 
new ſkin ? There are ſome who have drawn good and 
ſound teeth, fpr the ſake of liſping with delicacy, or to 
ſet them in better order. How many examples of tbe 
contempt of pain have we in that ſex ? what can they 
not do? what do they fear to do, for ever ſo little hopes 


of an addition to their beauty? 


Vellere queis cura eft albos d ſtirpe capillos, 
Et faciem dempta pelle referre novam \. i. e. 
Who, 


* Senec. ep. 78. + If I am not miſtaken Anaxarchus 1: 
meant whom Nicocreon, tyrant of Cyprus,. cauſed to be torn to pieces 
without being able to conquer his conflancy. Diog. Laert. in the 
fe of Anaxarchus., lib. ix. ſe. 58, 5g. 

Cicero Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. ii. c. 17. § Tib, lib. i. eleg. 9. 
v. 454. 46. 
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Who, by the roots, pluck their grey hairs, and try, 

With a new ſkin, an old face to ſupply. 
J have ſeen ſome of them ſwallow fand, aſhes, and 
do their utmoſt to ſpoil their ſtomachs, to get pale 
complexions. To get a ſlender waiſt, what racks will 
they not endure of girding and cramping their ſides 
with ſtiff boddices “, till they have notches in their 
ribs, that ſometimes are indented into the quick fleſh, 
and prove mortal ? it is an ordinary thing with ſeveral 


nations, at this day, to hurt themſelves in good earneft, 


to gain credit to what they declare. Of which our 
king relates notable examples of what he has ſeen in 
Poland, and what was done in reſpect to himſelf +. 
But, beſides what I know to have been done of this 
kind by ſome in France, when I came from that famous 
aſſembly of the eſtates at Blois, I had a little before 
ſeen a maid in Picardy, who, to manifeſt the ardour of 
her promiſes, as alſo her conſtancy, gave herſelf, with 
a bodkin ſhe wore in her hair, tour or five ſtabs into 
the arm, till the blood guſhed out to ſome purpoſe. 
The Turks ſcarify themſelves much in honour of their 
miſtreſſes, and to the end that the ſcar may the longer 
remain, they preſently clap fire co the wound, where 
they hold it an incredible time to ſtop the blood, and 
form the mark; people that have been eye- witneſſes of 
it, have both writ and ſworn this to me. Yea, for ten 
aſpers, there are fellows to be found every day, that 
will give themſelves a good deep ſlaſſr in the arm or 


thighs. 


* Theſe boddices being preſſed very tight to the ſides by girdles, 
rendered the fleſh there benumbed as it were, and as hard as the horny 
or callous part of the hands of certain labourers. The ladies who expol- 
ed themſelves to this racking torture, when it was the taſhion, lau: bed 
at their own folly afterwards, tho? it is not un] kely that they would be 
all as ready to make another ſacrifice of theſr eale to their ſhape, was 
the faſhion to be revived. 

+ M. de Thou, ſays expreſely, that when this prince came away 
privately from Poland, the great chamberlain of the kingdom, who 
followed, and, with much ado overtook him on the frontiers of Au- 
ſtria, having in vain perſuaded him to return back to Poland, quitted 
him at laſt after having promiſed inviolable fidelity to him, by piercing 
his arm with a dagger, and then ſucking the blood, to the great aſto. 
niſhment of the king, to whom he meant, thereby, to teſtiſy his de- 
votion. 'Thou's hilt. lib. Iviii. at the year, 1574. | 
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thighs. I am willing though, to have the teſtimonies 
neareſt to us, when we have moſt need of them; for 
chriſtendom does furniſh us with enough. And after the 
example of our bleſſed guide, there have been many 
who in devotion bear the croſs. We learn, by teſtimony 
very worthy of belief, that the king St. Lewis * wore a 
hair-ſhirt, till in his old age his confeſſor gave him 4 
diſpenſation to leave it off; and that every Friday he cauſed 
his ſhoulders to be drubbed by his prieſt, with five ſmall 
chains of iron, which were always carried about amongſt 
his night accoutrements for that purpoſe. William our 
laſt duke of Guienne, the father of Eleanor who tranſ- 
mitted this dutchy intothe familiesof Franceand England, 
continually, .for ten or twelve years before he died, wore 
a ſuit of armour under a religious habit, by way of 
penance. Fulk, count of Anjou, went as far as | Av Bog 
there to cauſe himſelf to be whipt by two of his ſervants, 
with a rope about his neck, before the ſepulchre of our 
Lord : nay, do we not moreover every Good Friday, in 
ſeveral places, ſee great numbers of men and women, 
beat and whip themſelves till they lacerate and cut the 
fleſh to the very bones ; I have often ſeen this, and with- 
out enchantment. And they ſay (ior they go diſguiſed) 
that ſome for money undertook, by this means, . to vouch 
for the religion of others, by a contempt of pain, ſo much 
the greater, asthe incentives of devotion are more power- 
ful than thoſe of avarice. Q. Maximus buried his fon +, 
when he was a conſul, M. Cato his, when prætor elect; 
and L. Paulus both his, within a few days one after 
another, with a compoſed countenance which expreſſed 
no manner of grief. I ſaid once of a certain perſon, by 
way of jeſt, that he had diſappointed the divine juſtice : 
For the violent death of three children of his, grown up, 
being ſent him in one day, for a ſevere ſcourge, as it is 
to be ſuppoſed, he almoſt took it for a particular grace and 
favour of heaven. I do not follow theſe — hu- 
mours, tho” | loſt two or three at nurſe, if not without 
regret, at leaſt without repining, and yet there is hardly 
any accident that pierces men more to the quick. I 
ſee a great many other occaſions of ſorrow that, ſhould 

they 


* Vainiille's Memoirs, tom. ii. 54, 55. +F Cic. Tuſe. 
Quelt. lib. iii. c. 28. 
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they happen to me, I ſhould hardly feel ; and have de- 
ſpiſed ſome when they have befallen me, to which the 
World has given fo terrible a figure, that I ſhould bluſh 
to boaſt of my conſtancy. * Ex quo intelligitur, non in 
natura, fed in opinione eſſe zgritudinem “. i. e. By 
which it is underſtood, that the grievance is not in nature, 
but opinion. Opinion is a powerful party, bold, and 
without meaſure. Did ever any ſo earneſtly hunt after 
ſecurity and repoſe, as Alexander and Cæſar did after 
diſturbances and difficulties ? Terez, the father of Si- 
talces king of Thrace f, was wont to ſay, that when 
he had f no wars, he fancied there was no difference be- 
twixt him and his groom. Cato the conſul, to ſecure 
ſome cities of Spain from revolt, only interdicting the 
inhabitants of them from wearing arms, a great many 
killed themſelves: ©* Ferox gens, nullam vitam rati fine 
* armis eſſe . i. e. A herce people, who thought there 
was no life without a war: how many do we know, who 
have forſaken the calms and ſweetneſs of a quiet life at 
home, amongſt their acquaintance, to feek out the hor- 
ror of uninhabitable deſarts; and having precipitated 
themſelves into ſo abject a condition, as to become the 
ſcorn and contempt of the world, have hugged them- 
ſelves with the conceit, even to affeQation. 

Cardinal Borromeo, who died lately at Milan, in the 
midſt of all the jollity that the air of Italy, his youth, 
noble birth, and great riches invited him to, kept himſelf 
in ſo auſtere a way of living, that the ſame robe he wore 
in ſummer, ſerved him for winter too ; his bed was only 
ſtraw, and his hours of vacancy from his functions, 
he continually ſpent in ſtudy, upon his knees, having a 
little bread and water ſet by his book, which was all the 
proviſion of his repaſt, and all the time he ſpent in 
eating. 

| know fome who, for profit and advancement, have 
conſented to cuckoldom, of which the bare name only 
affrights ſo many people. If the fight be not the moſt 
neceſſary of all our ſenſes, it is at leaſt the moſt plea- 
fant: but the moſt pleaſant and moſt uſeful of all our 


members, 
Cicero Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. iii. c. 28. + Diod. Sicul. lib. 
xii. c. LG. t Plutarch in the notable ſayings of the ancient 


Logs, princes, and generals. Tit. Liv. lib. xxxiv. c. 1). 
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members, ſeem to be thoſe of generation, and yet 2 
great many have conceived a mortal hatred againft them, 
only for this, that they were too amiable ; and have 
deprived themſelves of them, only for the ſake of their 
value, As much thought he of his eyes, who put them 
out. The generality, and more ſolid fort of men, think 
it a great bleſſing to have many children: I, and ſome 
others, 'think it as happy to be without them. And 
when Thales was aſked why he did not marry, he an- 
ſwered, * becauſe he had no mind to leave any iſſue be- 
hind him *. That our opinion gives the value to 
things, is very manifeſt in a great many of thoſe which 
we * ſo much regard to prize them, but ourſelves ; 
and never conſider, either their virtues, or their uſe ; but 
only how dear they coſt us: as tho' that were a part of 
their ſubſtance: and we only repute for value in them, 
what they bring to us, but what we add to them. 
By which I underſtand, that we are managers of our 
expence. As it weighs, it ſerves for ſo much asit weighs ; 


our opinion will never ſuffer it to want of its value. The 


price gives value to the diamond, difhculty to virtue, 
ſuffering to devotion, and griping to phyſick. A certain 
perſon, to be poor, threw his crowns into the ſame ſea, 
to which ſo many came from all parts of the world to 
fiſh for riches. 

Epicurus fays +, that to be rich, is no relief from, 
but only an alteration of miſery. In plain truth, it is 
no want, but rather abundance that creates avarice. 
Neither will I ftick to deliver my own experience con- 
cerning this affair. I have fince my childhood lived in 
three ba of conditions; the firſt, which continued near 
twenty years, I paſt over without any other means, but 
what were accidegtal, and depending upon the allowance 
and aſſiſtance of others, without ſtint or certain reve- 
nue. I then ſpent my money ſo much the more chear- 
fully, and with fo much the leſs care how it went, as it 


wholly depended upon my over. confidence of fortune. 
| never 


* Diog. Laertius, in the life of Thales, lib. 1. ſect. 26. Thales's 
anſwer admits of two very different conſt: uctions, according to the 
different readings of this paſſage, Whether Montaigne's be right or 
wrong, is not my bulineſs to deter mine here. 

+ Senec. Ep. 17. 
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I never lived more at my caſe, I never found the purſe 
of any of my friends ſhut againſt me, having enjoined 
myſelf this neceſſity, above all other neceſſities whatever, 
by no means to fail of payment at the appointed time, 
which alſo they have a thouſand times reſpited, ſeeing 
how careful I was to ſatisfy them; ſo that I practiſed at 
once a thrifty, and withal, a kind of alluring honeſty. 
I naturally feel a kind of pleaſure in paying, as if I eaſed 
my ſhoulders of a troubleſome weight, and from that 
image of ſlavery ; as beſides that I felt a raviſhing kind 
of {atisfaQtion, by doing a juſt action, and pleaſing ano- 
ther. I except thoſe payments, where the trouble of 
reckoning and bargaining are required ; for if I can meet 
with no body to eaſe me of that burden, I avoid them, 
how ſcandalouſly and injuriouſly ſoever, all I poſſibly can, 
for fear of thoſe little wg diſputes, with which 
both my humour and way o peaking; are totally in- 
compatible. There 22 hate ſo much, as driv- 
ing a bargain; it is a meer traffick of 2 and im- 
pudence: where, after an hour's debate and haggling, 
both parties abandon their words and oaths, for five ſols 
profit or abatement. And yet I borrowed at great diſad- 
vantage, for, wanting the confidence to ſpeak to the 
perſon myſelf, J ventured my requeſt on paper, which 
makes but a weak, if any effort, is a very unſucceſsful 
advocate, and is of very great advantage to him who 
has a mind to deny. I, in thoſe days, more jocundly 
and freely referred the conduct of my affairs to the ſtars, 
than JI have ſince done to my own forecaſt, and ſenſe. 
Moſt good huſbands look upon it as a horrible thing to 
live always thus in uncertainty, and do not conſider, in 
the firſt place, that the greateſt part of the world live fo. 
How many worthy men have wholly abandoned a cer- 
tainty of their own, and do fo daily, to court the in- 
conſtant favaur of princes, and fortune? Cæſar ran, a- 
bove a million of gold more than he was worth, in debt, 
to become Cæſar. And how many merchants begin 
their traffick by the fale of their farms, which they 
ſend to the Indies: 
Tot per impetentia freta * ? 
Over ſo many ſtormy ſeas. 
Vas. ©. O * In 
* Cat. Epig. 4. v. 18. 
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In ſo great a drought of devotion, as we ſee in theſe 
days, we have a thouſand and a thouſand colleges that 
paſs it over commodiouſly, expecting every day their din- 
ner from the liberality of heaven. Secondly, they do 
not take notice, that this certitude, upon which they fo 
much rely, is not much leſs uncertain and hazardous, 
than hazard itſelf. 1 ſee miſery beyond two thouſand 
crowns a year, as near as if it ſtood cloſe by me; for 
beſides that it is in the power of chance to make a hundred 
breaches to poverty, through our riches, (there being 
very often no mean, betwixt the higheſt and the lowett 
fortune.) | 121 

Fortuna vi trea eff : tum, quum ſplendet, frangitur &. i. e. 

Fortune is glaſs, the brighter it doth ſhine, 

More frail, and apt to break tis, when moſt fine. 
And to turn all our fences and bulwarks topſy turvy, 
I find that, by divers cauſes, indigence is as frequently 
ſeen to inhabit with thoſe who have eſtates, as with thoſe 
that have none; and, peradventure, it is not quite ſo 
grievous when alone, as when accompanied with riches, 
which flow more from good management than income. 
Faber eſt ſuæ quiſque fortunz +,” i. e. every one is 
the hammerer of his own fortune; and an uneaſy, neceſ- 
fitous, buſy, rich man, ſeems to me more miſerable, than 
he that is ſimply poor. * In divitiis inopes, quod genus 
_ * egeſtatis graviſſimum eſt 1. i. e. Poor in the midſt of 
riches, which is the worſt kind of poverty. The greateſt 
and moſt wealthy princes are, by poverty and ſcarcity, 
driven commonly to extreme neceſſity: for can there be 
any more extreme, than to become tyrants, and unjuſt 
uſurpers of their ſubjects eſtates? my ſecond condition 
of life was, to have money of my own; wherein | ſo 
ordered the matter, that I had ſoon laid up a very nota- 
ble ſum according to my fortune; not conſidering with 
myſelf, that that was to be reputed having, which a man 
reſerved from his ordinary expence, nor that a man could 
rely upon the hopes of a revenue to receive, how clear 


ſoever his eſtate might be. For what, ſaid J, if I ſhould 
be 


* Publius Syrius, upon fortune ex Munis. 

1 STlluſt in his 612 oration. to Cæſar de 0:dinanda republici, ſect. 1. 

1 Seneca, ep 74, at the beginning, where you will foe that Mon- 
taigne has tranſpoſed Sencca's words to apply them to his ſubject. 
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be ſurpriſed bv ſuch or ſuch an accident; and, aſter 
the like vain and vicious imaginations, would very 


_ © learnedly, by this hoarding of money, provide againſt 


all inconvenience; and could moreover anſwer, ſuch 
as objected to me, that the number of them was too 
infinite, that tho' I could not lay up for all, I could 
however do it at leaſt for ſome, and for many.“ Yet 
was not this done without great ſolicitude and anxiety. 
I kept it very cloſe, and as | dare ſpeak boldly of mylelt, 
never talked of my money, but falſely, as others do, 
who, being rich, pretend to be poor, and heing poor, 
pretend to be rich, diſpenſing with their conſciences for 
ever telling ſincerely what they have. A ridiculous and 
ſhameful prudence ! was I to go a journey? methought 
I never was enough provided : and the more I loaded 
myſelf with money, the more alſo was | loaded with 
fear, one while of the danger of the roads, another of 
the fidelity of him who had the charge of my ſumpters, 
of whom, as ſome others that I know, I was never ſuf- 
ficiently ſecure, if I had him not always in my eye. If 
I chanced to leave the key of my cabinet behind me, 
what ſtrange jealouſies, and uneaſy thoughts was ] pol- 
ſeſſed with? and, which was worſe, without daring 
to acquaint any body with the cauſe. My mind was 
eternally taken up in this manner, fo that all things con- 
ſidered, there is more trouble in keeping money, than in 
getting it. And if I did not altogether as much J ſay, 
yet it colt me ſomething to reſtrain myſelf from doing it. 
I reaped little or no advantage from what I had, and my 
expences ſeem nothing leſs to me, for having the more 
to ſpend : For, as Bion * faid, * The hairy men are as 
angry as the bald to be pulled; and after you are once 
accuſtomed to it, and ſet your heart upon your heap, it 
is no more at your ſervice, you dare not diminiſh it: it 
is a building that you fancy muſt of neceſſity tumble 
down, if you do but touch it. Neceſſity muſt firſt take 
you by the throat, before you can prevail upon yourſelf 
to lay a finger on it: and I would ſooner have pawned 
any thing I had, or fold a houſe, and with much leſs 
reluctance or conſtraint upon myſelf, than have made 
the leaſt breach in that ___ purſe, 1 had fo carefully 

2 laid 


Seneca in his treatiſe of the tranquillity of the mind, ch. 8. 
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laid by. But the danger was, that a man cannot eaſily 
preſctibe certain limits to this deſire (for they are hard to 
find in things that a man conceives to be good) nor ſtint 
this good huſbandry fo, that it may not degenerate into 
avarice: men being {till intent upon adding to the heap, 
and encreaſing the ſtock, from ſum to ſum, till at laſt 
they vilely deprive themſelves of the enjoy ment of their 
own proper goods, and throw all into reſerve, without 
making any uſe of them at all. According to this rule, 
they are the richeſt people in the world, who are ſet to 
guard the gates and walls of a wealthy city. All mo- 
ney'd men | conclude to be covetous. Plato places cor- 
poral or human benefit in this order; health, beauty, 
ſtrength and wealth, the laſt of which, ſays he, is not 
© blind, but very clear-ſighted, when illuminated by 
© prudence.” Dionyſius the fon *, acted with a good 
ace. He was informed, that one of his S 
Fad buried ſome treaſure, and theteupon ſent to the 
man to bring it io him, which he accordingly did, pii- 
vately teſerving a ſmall part of it, only, to Limſelf with 
which he went to another city, where having loſt his 
appetite of hoarding, he began to live at a more liberal 
rate. Which Dionyſius hearing, cauſed the reſt of his 
treaſure to be reſtored to him, ſaying, * that ſince he 
had leatnt how to uſe it, he very willingly returned it 

© back to him. | 
I continued ſome years in this hoarding humour, 
when I know not what good Dzmon fortunately put me 
out of it, as he did the Syracuſian, and made me ſcatter 
abroad all that I had ſaved; the pleaſure of a certain 
voyage I took, of very great expence, having made me 
ſpurn this love of money under foot, by which means [ 
am now fallen into a third way of living (I ſpeak what 
I think of it) doubtleſs much more pleaſant and mode- 
rate, which is, that I ſpend to the height of my income; 
ſometimes the one, ſometimes the other may perhaps ex- 
ceed, but it is very little, that they differ at all; 1 live 
from hand to mouth, and content myſelf in having ſuf- 
ficient for my preſent and ordinary expence ; for as to 
extraordinary occaſions, all the laying up in the world 
would 


* Or Dionyſus the father according to Plutarch, in the ngtable 
ſavings of kings, princes, and generals. 
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would never ſuffice ; and it is the greateſt folly to expect 
that fortune ſhould ever ſufficiently arm us agaiaſt her» 
ſelf. It is with our own weapons that we are to fight 
her, accidental ones will betray us when it comes to the 
pinch. If I lay up, it is not to buy lands, of which I 
have no need, but to purchaſe pleaſure. * Non eſſe cu» 
pidum, pecunia eſt : non eſſe emacem, vectigal eſt “. 
i. e. Not to be covetous, is wealth; not to be a pur- 
chaſer, is a tribute. I am in no fear of wanting, nor 
deſire af augmenting ; * divitiarum fructus ett in copia z 
copiam declarat ſatietas F. i. e. The fruits of riches lie 
in abundance, and fatiety declares abundance. And I 
am particularly pleaſed with myſelf, that this reformas» 
tion in me, has fallen out at an age naturally inclined to 
avarice, and that I ſee myſelf cured of a folly ſo com- 
mon to old men, and of all human follies the moſt ridi- 
culous. 5h 

Feraulez a man that had run through fortunes, and 
found that the increaſe of ſubſtance was no increaſe of 


appetite, either to eating, or drinking, leeping, or the 
1d 


enjoyment of his wife; and who on the other ſide, felt 
the care of his ceconomy lie heavy upon his ſhoulders, as 
it does on mine; was reſolved to gratify I a poor young 
man his faithful friend, who clamoured for riches, by 
making him a gift of all his wealth, which was exceſ- 
fively great (and which he was in the way of accumu- 
lating daily by the liberality of Cyrus, his ous maſter, 
and by the war) conditionally that he ſhou 

to maintain him handſomely as his gueſt, and friend; and, 
they afterwards lived very happily together, equally con- 
tent with the change of their condition. 

This is an example that I could imitate with all my 
heart. And I very much approve the fortune of an an- 
cient prelate, whom I ſee to have fo abſolutely ſtript 
himſelf of his purſe, his revenue, and care of his ex- 
pence ; committing them, one while to one truſty ſer- 
vant, and another - while to another, that he has ſpun 
out a long tract of years, as ignorant, by this means, of 
his domeſtick affairs as a ſtranger. A confidence in an- 
other man's virtue, is no light evidence of a man's own ; 

O 3 therefore 


* Cicero. Perad. vi. c. 3. F lbid. c. 2. 1 See 
Xenophon's Cyropœdia, lib. viii. c. 3. ſect. 16—20, 


d take care, 
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therefore God is pleaſed to favour ſuch a confidence. 
As for him of whom I am ſpeaking, I ſee no where a 
better governed family, nor that is more decently, and 
conſtantly maintained than his ; happy in having ſtated 
his affairs to fo juſt a proportion, that his eſtate is ſuffi- 
cient to do it without his care or trouble, and without 
any hindrance, either in the ſpending or laying it up, 
to his other more agreeable, and quiet employ- 
ments. | 

Plenty then and poverty depend upon the opinion 
every one has of them ; and riches no more than glory 
or health, have more of either beauty or pleaſure, than 
he is pleaſed to lend them, by whom they are poſſeſt. 
Every one is well or ill at eaſe, according as he finds 
himſelf: not he whom the world believes, but he who 
believes himſelf to be fo, is content; and in this alone, 
belief gives itſelf being and reality. Fortune does nei- 
ther good nor hurt ; ſhe only preſents us the matter, 
and the ſeed; which our.ſoul, more powerfully than the, 
turns and applies as the beſt pleaſes; being the ſole cauſe, 
and miſtreſs of her own happy, or unhappy condition. 
All external acceſſions receive taſte and colour from the 
internal conſtitution, as cloaths warm us, not with their 
heat, but our own, which they are fit to cover and nou- 
Tiſh ; and he that would cover a cold body, would do 
the ſame ſervice for the cold, for thus ſnow and ice are 
preſerved *®, And after the ſame manner as ſtudy is a 
torment to a truant, abſtinence from wine to a good 
fellow, frugality to the ſpendthrift, and exerciſe to a 
lazy, tender-bred fellow; ſo it is of all the reſt. - Things 
are not fo painful and difficult of themſelves, but our 
weakneſs or cowardice makes them ſo. To judge of 
great and high matters, requires a ſuitable ſoul, other- 
wiſe we attribute the vice to them, which is really our 
own. A ſtrait oar ſeems crooked in the water : it is not 
only of importance that we ſee the thing, but in what 
manner we ſee it. 

Well then, why amongſt ſo many diſcourſes, that by 
ſo many arguments perſuade men to deſpiſe death, and 
to endure pain, can we not find out one that makes ”: 

us 


It appears that Montaigne has taken all that follows, to the end 
of this paragraph, from a beautiful paſfage in Seneca's ep ſtle 81, 
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us? and of ſo many ſorts of 8 as have ſo pre- 
vailed upon others, as to perſuade them to do ſo, why 
does not every one apply ſome one to himſelf, the moſt 
ſuitable to his own humour ? if he cannot away with a 
ſtrong working apozem to eradicate the evil, let him at 
leaſt take a lenitive to eaſe it. Opinio eſt quzdam 
« effeminata, ac levis: nec in dolore magis, quam ea- 
* dem in voluptate : qua quum liqueſcimus fluimuſque 
* mollitia, apis aculeum fine clamore ferre non poſſu- 
mus. Totum in eo eſt, ut tibi imperes *. i. e. There 
is a certain frivolous and effeminate opinion, and that not 
more in pain, than it is even in pleaſure itſelf; by which, 
whilſt we roll and melt in eaſe, and wantonneſs, we can- 
not endure ſo much as the ſting of a bee, without roaring. 
The whole ſecret lies in this, io command thyſelf. As to 
the reſt, a man does not tranſgreſs philoſophy, by crying 
out againſt the acrimony of pains, and human frailty 
ſo much beyond meaſure ; for they muſt at laſt be reduced 
to theſe invincible replies If it be ill to live in neceſſity, 
at leaſt there is no neceſſity upon a man to live in neceſ- 
fity. No man continues ill long, but by his own fault. 
He who has neither the courage to die, nor the heart to 
live ; "_ will neither reſiſt nor fly, what ſhould be done 
to him 


CHAP. XLI. One Man's Honour, not to be commu- 


nicated to another. 


F all the follies of the world, that which is moſt 

univerſally received, is the ſolicitude for reputa- 
tion and glory, which we are fond of to that degree, as 
to abandon riches, peace, life, and health, which are 
effectual and ſubſtantial goods, to purſue this vain phan- 
tom, this meer eccho, that has neither body nor hold 
to be taken of it. 

La fama ch invaghiſce à un dolce ſuono 

Gli ſuperbi morta.i, & par” fi bella 

E un echo, un fogno, anzi d'un ſogno un ombra 

Ch ad ogni vento ſi dilegua, & ſpombra f. i. e. 

O 4 Glory, 


Cicero Tuſc. lib. ii. c. 22. 1 Taſſo canto, 14. ſtanza 63. 
Gieruſalemme liberata. | 
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Glory, whoſe ſweet and captivating ſound _ 
Proud mortals charms, and does appear ſo fair, 
An echo, dream, ſhade of a dream is found, 
Diſpers'd and damp'd by ev'ry breath of air. 
And of all the unreaſonable humours of men, it ſeems 
that this continues longer, with even the philoſophers 
themſelves, than any other, and that they have the moſt 
ado “, to diſengage themſelves from · this, as the moſt 
reſty and obſtinate of all human follies. * Quia etiam 
bene proficientes animos tentare non ceſſat :“ 1 e. 
Becauſe it continually tempts even the virtuous minds, 
There is not any one folly, of which reaſon does fo 
clearly blame the vanity, as that ; but it is ſo deeply 
rooted in us, that I dare not determine, whether any 


-one ever totally ſequeſtred himſelf from it. After you 


have ſaid and done all you can to diſclaim it, it creates 
ſo inteſtine an inclination in oppoſition to your argu- 
ments, that you are hardly able to reſiſt it: for Þ (as 

Cicero ſays) even thoſe who oppoſe it, chuſe that the 
books they write ſhould bear their own names in the 
front, and ſeek to derive glory from ſeeming to deſpiſe 
it. All other things are communicable, ia commerce ; 
we lend our goods, and ſtake our lives for the neceſſity 
of our friends ; but to communicate a man's honour, 
and to rob another with a man's own glory, is very 
_ ſeen. And yet we have ſome examples of that 

nd. 

Catulus Luctatius in the Cimbrian war, having done 
all that in him lay to ſtop his ſoldiers, flying from the e- 
nemy, ran himſelf, at laſt, away with the reſt 5, and 
counterfeited the coward, to the end his men might ra- 
ther ſeem to follow their captain, than to fly from the 

enemy ; 


® © FEtiam ſapientibus cupido gloria noviſſima exuitur, i. e. The 
deſire of glory is the laſt pafſion of which even wiſe men can diveſt 
themſelves, Tacit. lib. iv. I queſtion whether Montaigne had this 
paſſage in view, for it is ſo beautiful that if he had thought of it, | 
fancy he could not have omitted to quote it. 

+ Aug. de Civit. Dei. lib. v. c. 14. : 

1 Ipfi illi philoſophi, etiam illis libellis quos de contemnenda 
© gloria fcribunt, nomen ſuurn inſcribunt; in eo ipſo in quo pradi- 
* cationem nobilitatemque deſpiciunt, prædicari de ſe ac notninari 
* volunt.” Orat. pro Archia Poeta cap. t1. Edit. Gronov. 

& Plutarch in the life of Caius Marius, ch. 8. 
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enemy ; Which was to abandon his own reputatian, to 
hide the ſhame of others. When Charles the fifth came 
into Provence in the year 1537, it is ſaid, that Antonio 
de Leva ſeeing the emperor poſitively reſolved upon this 
expedition, and believing it would redound very much 
to his honour, did nevertheleſs oppoſe and diſſuade him 
from it, to the end that the entire glory of that reſolution 
ſhould be attributed to his maſter ; and that it might be 
ſaid, his own opinion and foreſight had been ſuch, as that, 
contrary to the ſentiments of all, he had brought about 
ſo noble an enterprize ; which was really doing him ho- 
nour at his own expence. | 

The Thracian ambaſſadors, coming to comfort Ar- 
chileonida, the mother of Braſidas, upon the death of 
her ſon, and commending him to that height, as to ſay 
he had not left his like behind him; ſhe rejected this 
private and particular commendation to attribute it to 
the publick : * Tell me not that“, (ſaid ſhe) I know the 
city of Sparta has ſeveral citizens greater, and more 
* valiant than he was. LED 

In the battle of Creſſy +, the prince of Wales, being 
then very young, had the vanguard committed to him, 
where the main ſtreſs of the battle happened to be, 
which made the lords that were with him, finding them- 
ſelves overmatched, to ſend to king Edward f, that be 
would pleaſe to advance to their relief ; who thereupon 
enquiring of the condition his ſon was in, and being an- 
iwered, that he was yet living, and on horſe-back :** I 
* thould then do him wrong (ſaid the king) now to go, 
* and deprive him of the honour of winning this battle 
* which he has fo long diſputed ; what hazard ſoever 
* he runs, the victory ſhall be entirely his own :? And 
accordingly would neither go nor ſend, knowing that if 
he went, it would be ſaid all had been loſt without his 
uccour, and that the honour of the victory would be 
attributed to his majeſty. * Semper enim quod poſtre- 
mum adjectum eſt, id rem totam videtur traxiſſe.“ 1. e. 


For the laſt ſtroke to a buſineſs ſeems always to draw 


along with-it the merit of the whole action. Many at 

Rome thought, and would uſually fay, that the nobleſt 

O 5 ot 

Plutarch in the notable ſayings of the Lacedæmonians, at the 
article Braſidas. + ln. 1316. 1 Froiſſart, vol. 1. ch. 30. 
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of Scipio's actions were, in part, due to Lelius, whoſe 
conſtant practice it was, nevertheleſs, to advance and 
ſupport Scipio's grandeur and renown, without any care 
of his own. And Theopompus, king of Sparta, when 
a perſon told him the republick ſtood it out, becauſe 

he knew ſo well how to command. * It is rather 

, An he) becauſe the people know ſo well how to 

obey *. 

As women ſucceeding to peerages, had, notwithſtand- 

ing their ſex, the privilege to aſſiſt and pive in their 

votes, in cauſes appertaining to the juriſdiction of peers : 

So the eccleſiaſtical peers, notwithſtanding their pro- 

teſſion, were obliged to aſſiſt our kings in their wars, not 

only with their friends and ſervants, but in their own per- 

ſons; as the biſhop of Beauvais did, who being with 

Philip Auguſtus, at the battle of Bouvines 1, had a no- 

table ſhare in that action; but he did not think it fit for 

him to participate in the fruit and glory of that violent 

and bloody exerciſe. He, with his own hand, reduced 
ſeyeral of the enemy that day to his mercy, whom he 

delivered to the firſt gentleman he met, either to kill, or 

receive. them to quarter, referring the whole execution 
to his hand. Thus alſo did William earl of Sahſbury, 

to M. Jean de Neſle. With a like ſubtlety of conſcience 

to the other we named before, he would kill, but not 

wound him, and for that reaſon never fought but with a 
club tf. And a certain. perſon of my time, being re- 
Wn} | proached 
* Pluta ch, in the article Theopompus. 

I Between Liſſe and Tourray, in 1214. 
1 That is to ſay, * By a falvo of conſcience, like to that other 

* which 1 juſt now mentioned, this biſhop choſe to knock on the 
* head, &c.” In fac, this other ſalvo, which Montaigne has juſt 
attributed to the biſhop of Beauvais, was not more frivolous than this, 
by wh ch this ſame biſhop made no ſcruple to knock thoſe on the head, 
whem he did not huſe to. wound or kill with, a ſword.. For: the 
biſhop of Beauvais is intended in the latter caſe, as well as in the 
former : © At the battile of Bouvines, Mezeray expreſly ſays, Philip 
* biſhop of Beauvais, brother to that king, did. not ſtrike with a 
* ſword, but with a club; thinking that knocking a man on the 
& head, was not ſpilling his blood,” Mr. Cotton, the laſt tranſla- 
tor of theſe eſſays into. Engliſh, has confounded this paſſage entirely ; 
for his not comprehending that this latter ſalvo of conſcience had re- 
htion to the biſhop of Beanvais, in the ſame manner as the former, 
ſtead of delivering up William earl of Saliſbury to M. jo — 
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proached by the king, that he had laid hands on a prieſt, 
{lily and poſitively denied it, for he had only cudgelled 
and kicked him. 


CHAP. 


Neſte, he tells us, That William earl of Saliſbury made uſe of a 
* ſalyo of conſcience, with regard to M. John de Neſle, like to the 
+ other whom we named above : He would (continues Mr. Cotton) 
+ kill, but not wound him; and for that reaſon never fought with a 
* mace.” By the manner in which this tranſlator ſpeaks here of the 
earl of Saliſbury, one would be apt to ſay, that he only engaged in 
this battle to kill John de Neſle. Theſe are Mr. Cotton's own 
words. * As alſo did William earl of Saliſbury to Meflire Jean de 
* Neſle, with a like ſubtilty of conſcience to the other we named 
before; he would kill but not wound him, and for that reaſon ne- 
ver fought with a mace.' — The confuſion which I diſcover this 


ingenious tranſlator to be in at this paſſage, makes me a little diffident 


of myſelf. But though in all the editions of Montaigne, which I 
have ſcen, it is ſaid, * With a ſalvo of conſcience like to this other, 
I think I may venture to affirm, that Montaigne's expreſſion, of a 
* falvo of conſcience like te this other, means to this other ſalvo of 
the biſhop of Beauvais; and that he would have us to-underſtand here, 
that by a cunning ſalvo, like to that which he had juſt mentioned, 
the ſame biſhop of Beauvais was defirous to knock on the head, but 
not to wound; having, for that very reaſon, fought only with a club. 
—— As for William earl of Saliſbury, it does not appear that he had 
the ſame ſeruple at the battle of Bouvines, as the biſhop of Beauvais. 
It is certain at leaſt, that this biſhop took the earl of Saliſbury, and 
delivered him priſoner to John de Neſle. This is what Montaigne 
ſays very clearly,. before he mentioned this other cunning ſalvo of 
conſcience, which engaged the biſhop of Beauvais to fight only with 
a club. And all that Montaigne has here advanced, is very. polttively 
allerted in hiſtory, * William of Brittany, ſays John de Tillet, in 
* his hiſtory of king Philip Auguſtus, makes mention of tlie biſhop. 
* of Beauvais, a prince of the blood, brother to the count de Dreux, 
© a peer of France; who being at the battle of Pont de Bouvines, 
© with the ſaid Philip Auguſtus, did, with one ſtroke of a club, knock 
* down count William, ſirnamed Longſpear, the baſtard brother of the 
king of England, and commanded M. John de Neſie, kt. to make 
* him his priſoner, The like did he with regard to many others, whorn 
© he laid ſprawling on the ground: foraſmuch as he was an eccleſiaſ- 


* tick, the praiſe of his feats of arms is given as it were to others, . 


* and he only choſe to fight with a club, that he might demoliſh- 
without killing.“ Tillet's memoirs, p. 220, printed at Troycs,. 
157 8. 
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eye; or if he be cloathed, as they ancieutly were wont 
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CHAP. XLII. Of the inequality amongft us, 


TE ſays ſomewhere *, that he does not 
find ſo great a difference betwixt beaſt and beaſt, as 
he does betwixt man and man. Which is ſaid in refer- 
ence to the internal qualities and perfections of the ſoul. 
And, in truth, I find (according to my poor judgment) 
ſo vaſt a diſtance betwixt Epaminondas, and ſome that 
I know (who are yet men of common ſenſe), that 
1 could willingly enhance upon Plutarch, and ſay, 
that there is more difference between fuch and ſuch a 
man, than there is between ſuch a man and ſuch a beaſt : 

Hem vir viro quid præ flat + ! i. e. 
How much alas, 

One man another doth ſurpaſs ! 8 
And that there are as many and innumerable degrees of 
wits, as there are cubits betwixt this and heaven. But, 
as touching the eſtimate of men, it is ſtrange that, our- 
ſelves excepted, no other creature is eſteemed beyond its 
proper qualities. We commend a horſe for his ftrength 
and ſureneſs of foot, 

| _ - Volucrem 

Sic laudamus equum, facili cui plurima palma 

Ferwvet, & exultat rauco victoria circo. I. i. e. 

So we commend the horſe for being fleet, 

Which many prizes by his ſpeed does get, 

And which the trumpets in the circus grace, 

With their hoarſe levets for his well run race. 
and not for his rich capariſons; a greyhound for his 
ſhare of heels, not for his fine collar; a hawk for her 
wing, not for her jeſſes and bells. Why, in like man- 
ner, do we not value a man for what is properly his 
own ? he has a great train, a beautiful palace, ſo much 
credit, ſuch a revenue; all theſe are about him, but 
not in him. You will not buy a pig in a poke: if you 
cheapen a horſe, you have him ſtripped of his houſing- 
cloaths, that he may appear naked and open to your 


tO. 


At the end of his treatiſe of brutes having the uſe of reaſon, 
+ Ter. Eunuch. act. ii, ſect. iii. ver. 1» 
1 Juvenal. ſat. viii. ver. 57. 
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to preſent to princes to ſell, it is only on the lefs im- 
portant parts, that you may not ſo much confider the 
beauty of his colour, or the breadth of his crupper, as 
principally to examine his legs, eyes, and feet, which 
are the members of greateſt uſe : 

Regibus hic mos e, ubi equos mercantur, opertos 

Suſpiciunt, ne fi facies, ut ſæpe, derora 

Molli falta pede eſt, emptorem inducat hiantem, 

Puod pulchre clunert, breve quod caput, ardua 

cervix Þ. i. e. | 
When ſkilful jockeys would a courſer buy, 
They ftrip him naked, head, back, breaſt, and 
thigh ; 

For . eager chapman is betray'd, 

To buy a founder'd, or a ſpaven'd jade: 

While he admires a thin, light ſhoulder'd cheſt, 

A little head, broad back, and rifing creſt, 
t Why, in giving your eſtimate of a man, do you 
prize him wrapped and muffled up in cloaths? He then 
diſcovers nothing to you, but ſuch parts as are not in the 
leaſt his own; and conceals thoſe, by which alone one 
may rightly judge of his value. It is the price of the 
blade that you enquire into, and not of the ſcabbard : 
You would not, peradventure, bid a farthing for him, if 


you ſaw him ſtripped. You are to judge of him by him 


ſelf, and not by what he wears. And as one of the an- 
cients very pleaſantly ſaid, Do you know why you repute 
him tall? You reckon wichal the height of bis pattins 5, 
whereas the pedeſtal is no part of the ſtatue, Meaſure 
him without his ftilts, let him lay aſide his revenues, 
and his titles, let him prefent himſelf in his ſhirt, then 
examine if his body be ſound and ſpritely, active, and 
diſpoſed to perform its function? what mind has he? 
Is it beautiful, capable, and happily provided of all its 
faculties? is it rich in what is its own, or in what it has 
borrowed ? has fortune no hand in the affair? can it 
without winking, face the lightning of ſwords ; is it in- 

different, 


+ Hor. lib. i. ſect. 2. ver" $6, &c. 

t © Equum empturus ſolvi jubes ſtratum, &c. ———Hominem 
© involutum zſtimas ?* Seneca, epiſt. 80. 

$ © Quare magnus videntur ? Cum bafi illum ſua metiri,” 
Seneca, ep. 76. 
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different, whether life expire by the mouth or the throat ? 
it is ſettled, even, and content *? that is what is to be 
examined, and by that you are to judge of the vaſt dif- 
ference betwixt man and man. Is he 


— Sapiens, ſibi qui imperioſus 
Duem neque pauferies, neque mors, negue vincula terrent, 
Reſponſare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 
Fortis, & in ſeipſo totus teres atque : otundus, 
Externi ne quid wvaleat per [ave morari, 
In quem manca ruit ſemper fortuna + i. e. 
The man is truly wiſe that can controul, 
And govern all the paſſions of his ſoul ; 
Whom poverty, nor chains, nor death affright, 
Who's proof againſt the charms of vain delight; 
Who can ambition's nobleſt giits deſpiſe, 
Firm in himſelf, who on himſelf relies : 
Poliſh'd, and round, who runs his proper courſe, 
And breaks misfortune with ſuperior force. 
ſuch a man is raiſed five hundred fathoms above king- 
doms and dutchies, he is an abſolute monarch in and to 
himſelf. 
Sapiens pol ipſe fingit fortunam fibiF. i. e. 
| The wiſe man his own fortune makes. 
What remains for him to covet or deſire ? 
Nonne videmus 
Nil aliud fibi naturam latrare, niſi ut quoi 
Corpore ſejunctus dolor abſit, mente fruatur 
_ ſenſu, cura ſemotus metugue F. i. e. 
e ſee that nature only ſeeks for eaſe, 
A body free from pains, free from diſeaſe, 

A mind from. cares and jealouſtes at peace. | 
Compare with ſuch a one, the common rabble of man- 
kind, ſtupid and mean- ſpirited, ſervile, inſtable, and con- 
tinually floating with the tempeſt of various paſſions, 
that toſſes and tumbles them to and fro, and all depend- 
| Ing upon others, and you will find a greater diſtance be- 
twixt them, than betwixt heaven and earth; and yet ſo 
blind are we, that we make little or no account of it. 
Whereas, if we conſider a peaſant and a king, a noble- 
man and a vaſlal, a magiſtrate and a private man, a rich 

man. 


e Seneca, + Horace, lib. ii. ſat. 7. ver. 83, &. f Plaut. 
Tri. act. 2. ſeQ. 2. ver. 84, I Lucret. lib. ii. ver. 16, &c. 
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man and a poor one, there appears a vaſt diſparity, 
though they differ no more (as a man may ſay) than in 
their breeches. 
In Thrace, the king was diſtinguiſhed from his peo- 
ple after a very pleaſant and coy manner: he had a reli- 
ion by himſelf, a god too, all his own, and which his 
fbjedts were not to adore, viz. Mercury; whilſt, on the 
other hand, he diſdained to have any thing to do with 
theirs, Mars, Bacchus, and Diana “. And yet they are 
no other than pictures, that make no eſſential difference; 
for as you ſee actors in a play, repreſenting the perſon of 
a duke or an emperor, upon the ſtage, and immediately 
after, in the tiring-room, return to their true and original 
condition, of footmen and porters; ſo the emperor, 
whoſe pomp does ſo dazzle you in publick, 
Scilicet, & grandes wiridi cum luce ſmaragdi 
Auro includuntur, teriturque Thalaſſina wveftis 
Aſſidue, & Veneris ſudorem exercita potat . i. e. 
Rings, with great emeralds, are in gold enchaſt, 
To dart green luſtre; and the ſea· green veſt 
Continually is worn and rubb'd to frets, 
Whilſt it imbibes the juice that Venus ſweats. 
do but peep behind the curtain, and you'll ſee nothing 
more than an ordinary man, and, peradventure, more 
contemptible than the meaneſt of his ſubjeQs. Ille 
* beatys introrſum eſt, iſtius bracteata felicitas eſt . i. e. 
True happineſs lies within his breaſt ; the other is but a 
counterfeit felicity. Cowardice, irreſolution, ambition, 
ſpite and envy, are as predominant in him, as in another. 
Non enim gaze, neque conſularis 
Summovet lictor, miſeros tumullus 
Mentis, & curas laqueata circum 
Tea wolantes F. 1. e. 
For neither wealth nor pow'r controul, 


The wretched tumults of the ſoul ; 


Or 


* Herodotus,-indeed, ſays,. (lib. v. p. 331.) that the Thracian 
kings worſhipped Mercury above all other gods, that they only ſwore 
by him alone, and pretended-to be deſcended. from him; but be does 


not ſay that they deſpiſed Mars, Bacchus, and Diana, the only deities 


of their ſubjeQs. + Lucret. lib. iv. ver. 1119, &c. J Seneca, 


ep. 113. Horace, lib. ii. Ode. 16. ver. 11, &c. 
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Or make thoſe cares to ſtand aloof, 

Which hover round the vaulted roof. 
Care and fear attack him, even in the center of his bat. 
talions. | 

Re weraque metus hominum, cureque ſequaces, 

| Nec metuunt ſonitus armorum, nec fera tela, 

Audacterquè inter reges, rerumque potente: 

Verſantur, neque fulgorem reverentur ab auro *. i. e. 

For fears and cares, warring with human hearts, 

Fear not the claſh of arms, nor points of darts ; 

But with great kings and potentates make bold, 

Maugre their purple, and their glittering gold, 
Do fevers, gouts, and the head-ach, ſpare them any more 
than one of us ? when old age hangs heavy upon a prince's 
ſhoulders, can the yeomen of his guard eate him of the 
burthen ? when he is aftoniſhed with the apprehenſion of 
death, can the gentlemen of his bed chamber ſecure him ? 
when jealouſy, or any other capricio ſwims in his brain, 
can our fine compliments reftore him to his good hu- 
mour ? the canopy embroidered with pearl and gold, 
which he lies under, has no virtue to eaſe fits of the 
cholick. | 

Nec calidæ citius decedunt corpore febres 

Textilibus fi in pifturis, oftroque rubenti 

— quam fi p/ebeia in vefle cubamdum eft +. i. e. 

Lor ſooner will a calenture depart, R 

Although in figur'd tiffues lodg d thou art, 

Than if thy homely couch were meanly ſpread 

With pooreſt blankets of the coarſeſt thread. 
The flatterers of Alexander the great, poſſeſſed him, that 
he was the ſon of Jupiter: but being one day wounded, 
and obſerving the blood ſtream from hrs wound ; * what 
ſay you now 4“, ſaid he, is not this blood of a crim- 
« ſon colour, and purely human? this is not of the com- 
* pleQtion with that which Homer makes to iſſue from 
© the wounded Gods'. The poet Hermedorus had wrote 
a poem in honour of Antigonus, wherein he called him 
the {on of the ſun : * but whoever empties my cloſe- ſtool, 
* (faid Antigonus) knows the contrary'. He is but a man 

at 
* Lucret, lib. it. ver. 47, Rc. f ldem. ver. 34, &c. 


1 Plutarch, in the notable ſavings of the ancient kings, &c. in the 
article of Alexander, S Id. ibid. in (tie article of Antigonus. 
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at beſt; and if he be ill qualified from his birth, the em- 
pire of the univerſe cannot ſet him to rights. 

- Puelle 

Hunc rapiant, quidguid calcaverit hic, roſa fiat *. i. e. 
Though maids ſhould raviſh him, and where he 


oes, 

In *. ſtep he takes, ſhould ſpring a roſe. 
What of all that, if he be a fool and a ſot? even pleaſure 
and good fortune, are not reliſhed without vigour and 
underſtanding. ; 

Hec perinde ſunt, ut illius animns, qui ea palſidet, 

Qui uti ſeit, ei bona, illi, qui non utitur recte, mala f. i. e. 

Things to the owners minds, their merit ſquare, 

Good it well us'd, if ill, they evils are. 
Whatever the benefits of fortune are, they yet require 2 
palate fit to reliſh them: it is fruition, and not meer poſ- 
ſeſſion, that renders us happy. 

Non domus, & fundus, non æris aceruus & auri, 

Agroto domini deduxit corpore febres, 

Non animo curas ; valeat peſſeſſor oportet, 

Dui comportatis rebus bene copitat uti, 

Dui cupit, aut metuit, juvat illum fic domus aut res, 
 Uelippum pics Tabulæ, fomenta pedagram . i. e. 
Nor houſe, nor lands, nor heaps of labour d ore 

Can give the fev'riſh lord one moment's reſt, 
Or drive one ſorrow from his anxious breaſt ; 
The rich poſſeſſor muſt be bleſs'd with health, 
To reap the comforts of his hoarded wealth, 
He that deſires or fears, diſeas'd in mind, 
Wealth profits him, as pictures do the blind, 
Or plaiſters gouty feet, &c. 
He is a fot, his taſte is palled and flat ; he no more en- 


Joys what he has, than one that has a cold reliſhes the 


flavour of canary ; or than a horſe is ſenſible of his rich 
accoutrements. Plato, therefore, is in the right, when 
he tells us, that health, beauty, 5 ſtrength, riches, and 
all things called good, are equally evil to the unjuſt, as 
good to the juſt, and the evil on the contrary the =_ 

ow 


® Pertius, ſat. 2. ver. 38, 339. I Ter. Heaut. act. 1. ſc. 2. 
ver, 21, 22, 4 Horace, lib. i. ep. 2. $ De Legibus, lib. it- 
p. $79, Where this ſubject is handled at large, and after & divine 


manner, 
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Now then, where either the body or the mind are in diſ. 
order, what fignify theſe external conveniences ? conſi- 
dering, that the leaſt prick with a pin, or the leaſt paſ- 
ſion of the ſoul, is ſufficient to deprive us of the pleaſure 
of being monarchs of the world. At the firſt twitch of 
the gout, it is to much purpoſe to be called fir, and your 
majeſty 3 ; |; 
Totus, & argento conflatus, totus Naurod. i. e. 

And to abound with filver and gold. 
Does he not forget his palaces and grandeur ? if he be 
angry, can his being a prince keep him from looking red, 
and turning pale, and prinding his teeth like a madman? 
now if he be a man of parts, and well deſcended, royalty 
adds very little to his happineſs: 

Si ventri bene, ſi lateri eſt pedibuſque tuis, nil 

Divitie poterunt regales addere majus T. i. e. 

If thou art right and ſound from head to foot, 

A king's revenue can add nothing to't. | 
He diſcerns it is nothing but falſe and counterfeit. Nay, 
1 he would be of king 1 Seleucus's opinion, that 

e who knew the weight of a ſcepter, would not ſtoop 

to take it up from the ground; which he ſaid in reference 
to the great and — duty incumbent upon a — 
king. Doubtleſs it can be no eaſy taſk to rule 6thers, 
when we find it fo hard a matter to govern ourſelves, 
And as to the thing dominion, that ſeems ſo —_— 
conſidering the frailty of human wiſdom, and the dith- 
culty of choice in things that are new and doubtful, I 
am very much of opinion, that it is much more eaſy and 
pleaſant to follow than to lead; and that it is a great ſet- 
tlement to the mind, to have only one beaten path to 
_— in, and to have none to anſwer for, but for a man's 
elf; 

Ut ſatius multo jam ft, parere quietum, 

Duam regere imperio res welle F i. e. 

So that tis better calmly to obey, 
' Than in the ſtorms of ſtate a ſcepter ſway. 
To which we may add that Saying of Cyrus, that no 


Hor. lib. i. ep. 1. ver. 71, 7 Hor. lib. i. ep. 12. ver. 5, 6. 
Plutarch, in his tract, whether an old man ought to concern him- 
with publick affairs, ch. 12. & I. ucret. lib, v. 1126. 
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man was fit to rule, but he who in his own worth was ſu- 
perior to all thoſe he was to govern. 

But king Hiero, in“ Xenophon, ſays further, that in 
the fruition, even of pleaſure itſelf, they are in a worſe 
condition than private men; foraſmuch as the opportu- 
nities and facility they have of obtaining it, takes off from 
the flavour of it that we have. 

Pinguis amor, nimiumque potens, in tedia nobis 

Vertitur, & flomacho dulcis ut eſca nocet T. i. e. 

Too potent love, in loathing ever ends, 

As richeſt ſauce the ſtomach moſt offends. 
Can we think that the ſinging boys of the choir take any 
great pleaſure in their own muſick ? the ſatiety does rather 
render it ſurfeiting to them. Feaſts, balls, maſquerades, 
and tiltings, delight ſuch as but rarely ſee, and deſire to 
be at ſuch ſolemnities: but after having been frequent at 
ſuch entertainments, the reliſh of them grows flat and 
harſh. Nay, the ladies do not ſo much charm thoſe who 
often enjoy them. He who will not give himſelf leiſure 
to be thirſty, can never find the true pleaſure of drink- 
ing. Stage plays, and tumbling tricks, are pleaſant to 
the ſpectators, but a drudgery to thoſe by whom they are 
performed. And that this is actually ſo, we ſee that 
princes divert themſelves ſometimes, in diſguifing their 
qualities awhile, to depoſe themſelves, and to ſtoop to 
the forms of low and vulgar life. 

Pler umque grate Principibus wires, 

Mundæ que parvo ſub lare pauperum 

Cane ſine aulæis, Q ofiro, 

Sollicitum explicuere frontem F. i. e. 

Changes have often pleas'd the great; 

And in a cell a homely treat 

Of healthy food, and cleanly dreſs'd ; 
Tho' no rich hangings grace the rooms, 
Or purple wrought in Tyrian looms, 
Have ſmooth'd a wrinkled brow, and calm'd a 
ruffled breaſt. 

Nothing is ſo diſtaſteful and clogging, as abundance. 

What man's appetite would not be palled, to ſee three 


hundred 
® In Xenophon's tract, intitled, Hieron, or the condition of kings. 
1 Ov. Amor, lib. ii. eleg. 19. T Hor. lb. iii. Ode 29. ver» 


13, &c. 
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ndred women at his mercy, as the grand ſeignior hay 
in his ſeraglio? and what appetite and view of pleaſure, 
did he reſerve to himſelf, who never went a hawking with 
leſs than ſeven thouſand falconers ? 

And, beſides all this, I think that this luſtre of gran- 
deur brings with it no little prejudice to the enjoy ment of 
the moſt tempting pleaſures: great men are too conſpi- 
cuous, and lie too open to every one's remark. They are 
more required than others, to conceal their errors, . ſince 
what js only reputed indiſcretion in us, the people brand 
in them with the names of tyranny, and contempt of 
the laws; and, beſides their proclivity to vice, are apt to 
cenſure, that it ſeems to be an additional pleaſure to 
them, to inſult over, and trample upon, the publick or- 
dinances. Plato, indeed, in his Gorgias, defines a tyrant 
to be one, who, in a city, has licenſe to do whatever he 
will. And for this reaſon, the demonſtration and publi- 
cation of their vice, does oftentimes more miſchiet than 
the vice itſelf. Every one fears to be pry'd into, or con- 
trouled ; but princes are, even to their very looks and 
thoughts ; the people conceiving that they have a right, 
and an intereſt to be judges of them: beſides, that ſpots 
appear greater, by reaſon of the eminency and luſtre of 
the place where they are ſeated ; and that a ſpeck, or a 
wart, appears greater in them, than a gaſh does in others, 
And this is the reaſon why the poets. feign the amours of 
Jupiter to be carried on in borrowed ſhapes; and amongſt 
the many amorous intrigues they lay to his charge, there 
is only one, as I remember, where he appears in his own 
majeſty and grandeur. 

Bur let us return to Hieron, who complains of the in- 
conveniencies he found in his royalty *, in that he could 
not go abroad, and travel at liberty, being as it were a 
priſoner within the bounds of his own dominion : and 
that, in all his actions, he was ſurrounded with a trou- 
bleſome crowd, And, in truth, to fee our kings fit all 
alone at table, environed with ſo many people talking, 
and fo many ſtrangers ſtaring upon them, I have often 
been moved, rather to pity, than to envy them. King 
Alphonſus was wont to ſay, that in this reſpect, aſſes were 
in a better condition than kings, their maſters 8 

them 


® In Xenophon's tract, intitled, Hieron, ſect. 2. 
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them to feed at their eaſe: a grant which kings cannot 
obtain of their ſervants. And it would never fink into 
my fancy, that itcould be of any benefit to the life of 
a man of ſenſe, to have twenty people prating about 
him when he is at ſtool ; or that the ſervices of a man of 
ten thouſand livres a year, or that has taken Caſal, or de- 
fended Siena, ſhould be more commodious, and accept- 
able to him, than thoſe of a good experienced valet. 

The advantages of ſovereignty are but imaginary, in 
a manner: every degree of fortune, has in it ſome ſhadow 
of ſovereignty. Cæſar calls all the lords of France, 
having free franchiſe within their own demeſnes, Roy- 
telets, or Petty Kings; and, in truth, the name of fire 
excepted, they go a great length with our monarchs : 
for, do but look into, the provinces remote from court, 
as Britanny for example, and take notice of the attend- 
ants, the vaſſals, the officers, the employments, ſervice, 
and ceremony of a nobleman, that lives retired from 
court, at his own houſe in the country, and that has been 
bred up amongſt his own tenants and ſervants z and ob- 
ſerve withal, the flight of his imagination; there is no- 
thing more royal: he hears talk of his ſovereign once a 
year, as of a king of Perſia, without taking any further 
notice of him, than as ſome remote kindred in his lecre- 


_ 'tary's _ And, in truth, our laws ate eaſy enough ; 


ſo eaſy, that a gentleman of France ſcarce feels the weight 
of ſovereignty, above twice in his life, Real and eftec- 
tual ſubjection, only concerns ſuch amongſt us, as volun- 
tarily accommodate themſelves to it, and who, by ſuch 
ſervices, aim at wealth and honour : for a man that loves 
his own fire ſide, and can govern his houſe, without en- 
gaging in quarrels, or ſuits of Jaw, is as free as a duke of 
Venice. Paucos ſervitus, plures ſervitutem tenent “. 
i.e. Servitude ſeizes few, but many ſeize her. But 
that which Hieron is moſt concerned at, is, that he finds 
himſelf ſtripped of all friendſhip, and mutual fociety, 
wherein the beſt, and moſt perfect enjoyment of human 
life does conſiſt. For what teſtimony of atieCtion and 
good will can I draw from him that owes me, whether 
he will or no, all that he is able to do? can l place any de- 
pendance on his real reſpect to me, from his humble way 

of 

»® Scncca, Ef. 22. 
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of ſpeaking, and ſubmiſſive behaviour, when he is not at 
liberty to refuſe it to me ? the honour we receive from 
thoſe that fear us, is not honour ; thoſe reſpects are paid 
to my royalty, and not to me. 

Maximum boc Regni bonum eſt, 

Quod fada domini cogitur populus ſui 

—_ ferre, tam laudare *. i. e. 

"Tis the great benefit of kings, that they, 

Who are by law ſubjected to their ſway, 

Are bound, in all their princes ſay or do, 
| Not only to ſubmit, but praiſe it too. 
Do I not ſee, that the wicked, and the good king, he 
that is hated, and he that is beloved, has the one a: 

much reverence paid him, as the other? my predeceſſor 

was, and my ſucceſſor ſhall be ſerved with the ſame 
ſtate. If my ſubjects do me no harm, it is no evidence 
of any good affection; why ſhould I look upon it as ſuch, 
ſeeing ir is not in their power to do it, if they would? 
no one follows me, upon the account of any friendſhip 
betwixt him and me; for there can be no contracting of 
friendſhip, where there is ſo little relation and correſpon- 
dence: my own high ſtation has put me out of a fami- 
liarity with men: there is too great diſparity and diſpro- 
portion between us; they follow me either upon the ac- 
count of decency, and cuſtom ; or rather my fortune than 
me, to increaſe their own: all they ſay to me, or do for 
me, is but diſſembled, their liberty being, on all ſides, 
reſtrained by the great power I have over them. I ſee 
nothing about me but what is under covert and a maſk. 
The emperor Julian being one day applauded by his 
courtiers, for his exact juſtice + : I ſhould be proud 
* of theſe praiſes, ſaid he, did they come from perſons 
* that durit condemn, or diſapprove the contrary, in 
* caſe I ſhould do it”. All the real advantages of princes 
are common to them with men of the middle rank. It 
is for the gods to mount winged horſes, and feed upon 
Ambroſia : kings have no other fleep, nor other appetite, 
than we ; their ſteel is of no better temper, than that we 
arm ourſelves with, their crowns neither defend them 


from the rain, nor ſun. 
Diocleſian 


® Seneca Thieſt act. 2. ſc. 1. v. 30, &c. 
+ Ammianus Marcel. jib. xxvii. c. 10. 
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Diocleſian who wore a crown ſo fortunate and rever- 
ed, reſigned it, to retire himſelf to the felicity of a pri- 
vate life: And ſome time after, the neceſſity of publick 
affairs requiring that he ſhould re- aſſume his charge, he 
made anſwer to thoſe who came to court him to it, * you 
* would not offer (ſaid he) to perſuade me to this, had 
« you ſeen the fine row of trees J have planted in my 
* orchard, and the delicate melons I have ſowed in my 
« garden. | 

Jn Anacharſis his opinion, the happieſt eſtate of go- 
vernment would be, where all other things being equal, 
precedency ſhould be dealt to * the virtues, and repulſes 
to the vices of men. 

When king Pyrrhus prepared for his expedition into 
Italy, his wile counſellor Cyneas, to make him ſenſible 
of the vanity of his ambition: Well, Sir, (faid he ,) 
to what end do you make ali this mighty preparation? 
* To make myſelf maſter of Italy, (reply'd the king.) 
* And what then? (ſaid Cyneas) I will paſs over into 
Gaul and Spain, (ſaid the other) And what next? J 
* will then go to reduce Africk; and laſtly, when I have 
brought the whole world to my ſubjection, I will relt 
content, and live at my own eaſe. For God's fake, . 
* fir, (reply'd Cyneas,) tell me what hinders, that you 
may not, if you pleaſe, be now in that condition? Why 
do you not now, at this inſtant, ſettle yourſelf in the 
« ſtate you ſay you aim at, and ſpare yourſelf the labour 
and hazard you muſt encounter. 

Nimirum quia non bene norat que efjet habendi 

Finis, & omning quoad creſcat vera voluptas J. i. e. 

The end of being rich he did not know ; 

Nor to what pitch felicity ſhould grow. 
Iwill conclude with an old verſicle, that I think very pat 
to the purpoſe. 

Mares cuigue ſui fingunt fortunam g. 1. e. 

Himſelf, not fortune ev'ry one mutt blame, 

Since men's own manneis do their tortunes frame. 


Plutarch in the binqu«t of the ſeven wiſe men, ch 13. 

+ Plutarch in the life of Pyrrhus, ch. 7. of Amyot': tranſla: on. 
1 Lucret. lib. v. v. 123t. 

§ Corn. Nep. in vit. Attici, 
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CHAP. XLIII. Of ſumptuary laws. 
T HE method by which our laws attempt to regu- 


late idle and vain expences in meat and cloaths, 
ſeems to be quite contrary to the end deſigned. The true 
way would be, to beget in men a contempt of ſilks and 
gold, as vain and uſeleſs ; whereas we add honour and 
value to them, which ſure is a very improper way to 
create a diſguſt to them. For to enact, that none but 
rinces ſhall eat turbot, nor wear velvet or gold lace, and 
interdict theſe things to the people, what js it but to 
bring them into greater eſteem, and to ſet every one 
more agog to eat, and wear them? Let kings (without 
more ado,) leave off theſe enſigns of grandeur, they 
have enough beſides ; ſuch — are more excuſabſe 
in a ſubject, than a Prince. We may learn by the 
example of ſeveral nations, better ways for the ex- 
ternal diſtinction of rank and quality (which truly | 
conceive to be very requiſite in a ſtate) without foſter- 
ing ſo manifeſt corruption and inconvenience, for this 
purpoſe. | 
It is ſtrange how ſuddenly, and with how much eaſe, 
cuſtom, in theſe indifferent things, eſtabliſhes itſelf, 
and becomes authority. We had ſcarce worn cloth a year, 
for the court mourning of Henry the fecond, but that filks 
were grown into ſuch univerſal contempt, that a man ſo 
clad, was preſently concluded to be a citizen. The filks 
were divided betwixt the phyſicians and chirurgeons, 
and tho' all other people, almoſt, went in the ſame drels, 
there were notwithſtanding, in one reſpect or other, vi- 
ſible diſtinctions of men's qualities How ſuddenly are 
the greaſy Chamois doublets become the faſhion in our 
armies, whilſt all neatneſs and richneſs of habit fall into 
contempt ? Let kings but begin to leave off this ex- 
pence, and in a month the buſineſs will be done through- 
out the kingdom; and without an edict we ſhall all fol- 
low. It ſhould be rather proclaimed on the contrary, 
that no one ſhould wear ſcarlet or gold lace, but whores 
and tumblers. 
Zaleucus, with the like invention, reclaimed the cor- 
r upted 
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rupted manners of the Locrians, his laws were *, that 
no free woman ſhould be allowed any more than one 
maid to follow her, unleſs ſhe was drunk : Nor was to 
ſtir out of the city by night, nor wear jewels of gold, or 
an embroidered gown, unleſs ſhe was a proſeſt and pub- 
lick whore: No men but rufhans were to wear a gold 
ring, nor to be ſeen in one of thoſe efſeminate veſts wo- 
ven in the city of Miletum. By which infamous excep- 


tions, he diſcreetly diverted his citizens, from ſuper- 


fluities, and pernicious pleaſures, and it was a project of 
great utility to attract men, by honour and ambition, to 
their duty and obedience. 

Our kings may do what they pleaſe in ſuch external 
reformations, their own inclinations ſtand in this caſe for 
a law. * Quicquid principes faciunt, præcipete viden- 
tur +.” i. e. What princes themſelves do they ſeem to 
enjojn others to do. Whatever is done at court, paſſes 
for a rule through the reſt of France. Let the courtiers 
but diſcountenance thoſe abominable breeches, that diſ- 
cover ſo much of thoſe parts which thould be concealed ; 
thoſe tun-bellied doublets, that make us look like I know 
not what, and are fo unfit for the bearing of arms; thoſe 
long effeminate locks of hair; the filly cuſtom of kiſ- 
ling what we preſent to our equals, as well as our 
hands in ſaluting them; a ceremony in former times 
only due to princes : Let them not indulge a gentleman 
to appear in a place of teſpect without his ſword unbut- 
toned and untruſt, as though he came from the houſe of 
office; and let it not he ſuffered that, contrary to the 
cuſtom of our forefathers, and the particular privilege of 
the nobleſſe of this kingdom, we ſhall ſtand a long way 
off barcheaded to them in what place ſoever, and the 
lame to a hundred others, (ſo many ticrces and quarts of 
kings we have got now-a-days,) and the like of other 
ſuch vicious innovations; they will ſee them all vaniſhed 
and cried down. Theſe are, it is true, ſuperficial er- 
tors; but however a bad prognoſlick, and it is enough 
to inform us that the whole tabrick is crazy and tottering, 
when we ſee the rough-calt of our walls to cleave and 
tplit. 

Vor. I. P Plato 

* Diodor. Sicul. lib. xii. c. 20. + © Quintilian pro milite 
* Peclamat. p. 38. lib. iii. in $0. * ex Officiaa Ha. Kiara, 146g.” 


dus conſequence to this city, than to give youth f the 
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Plato in his laws *, eſteems nothing of more peltiter- 


liberty of introducing any change in their habits, geſtures, 
dances, ſongs, and exerciſes, trom one form to another ; 
ſhifting from this to that ſide, hunting after novelties, and 
applauding the inventors ; by which means manners are 
corrupted, and the old inſtitutions come to be nauſeated 
and deſpiſed. In all things, ſaving only in thoſe that are 


evil, a change is to be feared ; even the change of ſea- 


ſons, winds, proviſions and humours. And no law: 
are in their true credit, but ſuch to which God has 
given ſo long a continuance, that no one knows their 
'beginning, or that there ever were others. 


CHA P. XLIV. Of Step. 


EASON directs, that we ſhould always go the 
ſame way, but not always the ſame pace. And 
conſequently though a wiſe man ought not ſo much to 
give the reins to human paſſions, as to let them turn him 
trom the right path ; he may notwithſtanding without 
Prejudice to his duty, leave it to them to haſten, or to 
lack his ſpced, and not to fix himſelf like a motionleſs, 
and inſenſible Coloſſus. Could virtue itſelf put on fleſh 
and blood, I believe the pulſe would beat faſter going 
on to an aſſault, than in going to dinner. Nay, there is 
a necellity it ſhould beat and be moved upon this head. 


| T have taken notice, as of an uncommon thing in ſome 


great men, who inthe higheſt and moſt important enter- 
prizes, have been loth to riſe from their ſeat, or ſo much 
as to ſhorten their ſleep 1. Alexander the Great on the 
dy aſſigned lor that furious battle with Darius, flept ſo 


profoundly, and fo long in the morning, that Parmenio 
Was 


i. 5 63". # At preſent the wit and politeneſ⸗ 
of ſeveral turopean nations conſiſt very mach in frequently altering 
the faſhion of their cloaths, and ia treating thoſe they have jull 
quitted with inſipid raiilery, if thoſe modes are (till kept, up by therr 
netehbours, or in any town of the country, remote from the 
capital. As to this human frailty, Ste Muntaigne ch. xiix. of fhis 
vol, | 

{ Piutarch in the life of Alexander, ch. 11. of Amyot's traafſts 


tian. 
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was forced to enter his chamber, go to his bed-ſide, 
and to call him ſeveral times by his name, in order to 
awake him, becauſe the hour of battle was juſt at 
hand. 

The emperor Otho, having put on a reſolution to kill 
himſelf the ſame night, after having ſettled his domeſtick 
affairs, divided his money amongſt his ſervants, and ſet a 
good edge upon a ſword he had made choice of for the 

urpoſe *, and flaying only to be ſatisfied whether all 
his friends were retired tn ſafety, he ſell into ſuch a 
found fleep, that the gentlemen of his chamber heard 
him ſnore. The death of this emperor has in it many 
circumſtances parallel to that of the great Cato, and par- 
ticularly this : For Cato being ready to diſpatch himſelf, 
whilſt he only ſtaid his hand, till they brought him the 
news whether the ſenators he had ſent away, were put 


out from the port of Utica . he fell into fo ſound a 


ſleep, that they heard him into the next room; and he 
whom he had ſent to the port, having awaked him, 
to let him know that the tempeſtuous weather had hin- 
dered the ſenators from putting to ſea; he diÞatched 
away another meſſenger, and compoſing himſelf again in 
the bed, flept fo, till by the return of the laſt me- 
ſenger, he had certain intelligence they were gone. 

We may here further compare him with Alexander 
too, in that great and dangerous ſtorm that threatened 
Cato by the ſedition of the tribune Metellus, who at- 
tempting to publiſh a decree for the calling of Pompey 
with his army into the city, at the time of Catiline's con- 
ſpiracy, was only oppoſed by Cgto, fo that very ſharp 
language and bitter menaces paſt between them in the ſe- 
nate, about that affair; but it was the next day in the 
forenoon, that the controverſy was to be decided; when 
Metellus, beſides the favour of the people, and of Cz- 
far, (at that time of Pompey's faction) was to appear ac- 
companied with a rabble of foreign ſlaves and deſperate 
fencers ; and Cato only fortified wi.h his own courage 
and conſtancy; ſo that his relations, domeſticks, and 
many good people were in great apptehenſions for him: 


* P'utarch in the life of Otho, ch. 8. 
Plutarch ia the life of Cato of Utica, ch. 19. 


P'2 And 
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And ſome there were, who palt the whole night without 
ſleep, eating, or drinking, becauſe of the manifeſt dan- 
r they ſaw him expoſed to; for which his wife and 
iſters did nothing but weep, and torment themſelves in 
his houſe; whereas he, on the contrary, comforted 
every one, and after having ſupped in his uſual manner, 
went to bed“, and ſlept profoundly till morning, that 
one of his fellow tribunes rouſed him to go to the en- 
counter. The knowledge we have of the greatneſs of 
this man's courage by the reſt of his life, may warrant 
us ſecurely to judge, that his indifference proceeded from 
a ſoul ſo much elevated above ſuch accidents, that he 
diſdained to let it take any more hold of his thought, than 
any other ordinary adventure. 

In the naval victory, that Auguſtus won of Sextus 
Pompeius in Sicily, juſt as they were to begin the fight 
be was fo faſt aſleep, that his friends were compelled to 
wake him to give the ſignal of battle T: And this was 
what gave Maik Antony afterwards occaſion to re- 
proach him, that he had not the courage, ſo much as 
with open eyes to. behold the order of his battle, nor to 
face the ſoldiers, till Agrippa had brought him news 
of the victory he had obtained over his enemies. 

But as to young Marius, who.did much worſe (for the 
day of the laſt battle, againſt Sylla F, after he had mar- 
ſhalled his army, and given the word and the ſignal of 
battle, he laid him down under the ſhade of a tree to 
repoſe himſelf, and fell fo faſt aſleep, that the rout, and 
flight of his Men could hardly awake him, having ſeen 
nathing of the fight) he is ſaid to have been at that time 
ſo-extremely ſpent, with labour and want of fleep, that 
nature could hold out no longer. Now, upon what has 
been ſaid, the phyſicians may conſider whether ſleep be 
ſo neceſſary that our lives depend upon it: For we read 
that king Perſeus of Macedon being priſoner at Rome, 
was killed by being debarred from ſſeep; but Pliny in- 
ſtances ſuch as have lived long without ſleep . Hero- 


dotus 
* Plut. in the life of Cato of Utice. ch on + Suctonius 
in the life of Auguſlus, cap 15, & Hlutarch in the life cf Sylla, ch. 13. 


He mentions bu: che irN-nce that Un. which i o. Mecaenas, 
who, he lays, for the laſt thice years of his lie had riot One moments? 


ſleep. Nat, Hill lib. vii. ſect. „2. 
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dotus ſpeaks of nations, where the men ſleep and wake 
by half years“. And they who wrote the life of the 
wiſe Epimenides, affirm, that he ſlept fifty ſeven years 
together +, 


CHAP. XLV. Of the Battle of Dreux. 


UR battle of Dreux I is remarkable for ſeveral: 
uncommon accidents : but ſuch as do not much 
favour the reputation of the duke of Guiſe, ſay he was 
to blame for making a halt, and delaying time with his 
forces he commanded, whillt the conſtable, who was ge- 
neral of the army, was raked through, and through with 
the enemy's artillery : and that he had much better have 
ran the hazard of charging the enemy in the flank, than 
ſtaying for the.advantage of falling in upon the rear, to 
ſuffer ſo great a loſs. 
Bat, beſides what the event demonſtrated, whoever 
will conſider it without prejudice, will, I think, eaſily be 
induced to confeſs, that the aim and deſign not of a 
captain only, but of every private ſoldier, ought to be 
a victory in general; and that no particular occur- 
rences, how nearly ſoever they may concern his own. 
intereſt, ſhould divert him from that. purſait. Philopœ- 
men 5 in an encounter with Machanidas, having ſent 
before a good ſtrong party of his-archers, to begin the 
ſkirmiſh, which were routed by the enemy, the purſuers 
puſhing on their victory near the corps where Philo» 
pemen was, though his ſoldiers were impatient: to fall 
on, yet he did not think fm to ſtir from his poſt, nor to 
face the enemy to relieve his men; but having ſuffered: 
them to be purſued, and = in pieces. beſore his Ret, 
3 e 


® Herodotus ſpeaks of this only by hear-ſay, and poſitively de- 
clares he did not believe it, lib iv. p. 264. But perhaps he took this 
{tory in too literal a ſenſe, and that it was intended for no other than 
a hint to him, that the people who live under the pole, are deprived 
of the light of the ſun, for {ix months in the year, but enjoy it for 
the following ſix months; which is very true, if there be inhabitants 
in that part of the globe. 
! Diogenes Laertius in the life of Epimenides, lib i ſe. 109. 
It was fought anno 1562, in the reign of Charles IX. and won 
by the conduct and valour of the duke ot Guiſe. 
§ Plutarch in the life of Philopeemen, ch. 6; 
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be charged a battalion of the enemy's ſoot, when he 
ſaw them left naked by their horſe ; and notwithſtand- 
ing that they were Lacedzmonians, yet taking them 
in the nick, when thinking themſelves ſecure of the 
victory, they began to diſorder their ranks, he did his 
buſineſs with great facility, and then put himſelf in pur- 
ſait of Machanidas. Which caſe is very like that of 
Monſteur de Guiſe. 

In that bloody battle betwixt Ageſilaus, and the 
Bœotians, which Xenophon, who was preſent at it, re- 
| Ports to be the ſharpeſt that he had ever ſeen, Ageſi— 

laus “ waved the advantage that fortune preſented him, 
to let the Bœotians battalion pals by, than to charge 
them in the rear, fo ſure he made himſelf of the vic- 
tory, judging it would be more art than valour, to pro- 
ceed that way: and thereſore, to thew his proeſs, he 
rather choſe, with a wonderful ardour of courage, to 
charge them in the front; but he was well beaten, and 
wounded for his pains, and conſtrained at laſt to diſen- 
gage himſelf, and to take the courſe he had at fiſt 
negleQed ; opening his battalion to give paſſage to this 
torrent of the Bœotians who being paſt by, he taking 
potice that they marched in diſorder, like men that 
thought themſelves quite out of danger, purſued, and 
charged them, in flank and rear; yet could not bring it 
to 65 general a rout, but that they leiſurely retreated, 
ſtill facing about upon him, till they got to a piace of 
ſafety. 


CHAP. XLVI. Of Names. 


HAT variety of herbs ſoever are in the diſh, 

goes by the whole name of a ſallet. In like 
manner, under the conſideration of names, I will make 
a hotch-potch of differing articles. 

Every nation has certain names that, I know not 
why, are diſliked, as with us, John, William, Benedict. 
In the Genealogy of princes, there ſeems allo to be 
certain names fatally affected, as the Ptolemies oi 
Egypt, the Henrys of England, the Charleſes of France, 
the Baldwins of Flanders, and the Williams of our 

ancient 


Plutarch ia the life of Agefilaus, ch. 6. 
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ancient Aquitaine, from whence, it is ſaid, the name 
of Guienne had its derivation ; which how far fetch 
ed ſoever, there are as crude derivations in Plato bim- 
ſelf. 

It is alſo a frivolous thing yet worthy to be recorded: 
for the ſtrangeneſs of it, which is writ by an eye-witneſs; 
that Henry, duke of Normandy, fon of Henry the ſe- 
cond, king of England. making an entertainment in 
France, tie concourſe of nobility and gentry was fo- 
great, that being, for fancy's take, divided into com- 
panies of the ſame names, in the firſt, which conſiſted of 
Williams, there were an hundred and ten knights ſitting 
at the table of that name, without reckoning the ordi- 
nary gentlemen, and their ſervants. 

Jt is aliogether as pleaſant to diſtinguiſh the tables by 
the names of the gueſts, a5 it was in the emperor Geta *, 
to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral diſhes of his meat by the firſt 
letters ot ihe meats themlelves, where thoſe that began 
with B, were ſerved up together, as bacon, brawn, beef, 
bream, buſtards, and ſo of others. 

Now there is a ſaying, that it is a good thing, to. 
have a good name, that is to ſay, credit, and a good 
repute : but beſides this, it is really convenient, to 
have ſuch a name as is eaſy to be pronounced and re- 
membered ; by reaſon, that kings, and other great. 
perſons, do by that means the more eaſily know, and 
the more hardly forget us; and indeed, of our own 
ſervants, we more frequently call and employ thoſe, 
whoſe names are the moſt ready opon the tongue. [ 
myſelf have ſeen Henry the ſecond, when he could. 
not remember a gentleman's name of our country of 
Gaſcony, and was fain to call one of the queen's maids 
of honour, by the general name of the race, her own 
family name was lo ſtrange. Socrates alſo thinks it. 
worthy a father's care, to give eaſy names to his chil- 
dren, 

It is ſaid, that the foundation of Notre Dame la 
Grande, at PoiQtiers, was owing to a young debauchee, 
formerly living in that place, who having got a whore, 
and, at her firtt coming in, aſking her name, and being 
anſwered, that it was Mary, he felt himſelf fo ſuddenly 

E. 4 Ppene- 
ij Spartiant Antoninus Geta, p. 92. Hiſt Auguſt. 
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penetrated with the awe of religion, and the reverence 
of that ſacred name of the virgin mother of our Saviour, 
that he not only immediately put his miſtreſs away ſrom 
him, but became a reformed man for the remainder of 
his life : and in conſideration of this miracle, there was 
erected upon the ſpot, where this young man's houſe 
itood, firit a chapel dedicated to our lady, and after- 
wards the church that we now ſee ſtanding there. This 
vocal and auricular reproof, made its way moſt devout- 
ly into the foul. This that follows, inſinuated itſelf 
meerly by the corporal ſenſes ; Pythagoras being in 
company with ſome young rakes, and perceiving that, 
heated with the fealt, they plotted to go and violate 
an honeſt houſe, commanded the minſrel “ to alter the 
tune, and by a ſolemn, grave, and ſpondaick muſick, 
gently charmed and laid afſeep their ardour. Will not 
polterity ſay, that our modern reformation has been 
delicatcly exact, in having not only ſtruggled with 
errors and vices, and filled the world with devotion, 
humility, obedience, peace, and all kinds of virtue; 
but having proceeded ſo far, as to quarrel with the 
ancient baptiſmal names of Charles, Lewis, and Fran- 
cis, to people the world with Methuſalems, Ezekiels, 
and Malachies, which have a much more ſpiritual 
ſound? 

A gentleman, my neighbour, reckoning up the ſupe- 
rior advantages of old times, in compariſon with ours, 
did not forget to bring into the account, the lofty and 
magnificent names of ſome gentlemen of thoſe days, 
Don Grumedan, Quedregan, Ageſilan, &c. which but 
to hear ſounded, he perceived to be other kind of men, 
than Pierre, Guillot, and Michel. 

I am mightily pleaſed with Jaques Amyot, for leav- 
ing throughout a whole French oration, the Latin 
names entire, without varying and garbling them, to 
give a French cadence. It ſeemed a little harſh at firſt: 
but already cuſtom, by the authority of Plutarch, has 
overcome it. | have often withed, that ſuch as write 
hiſtories in Latin, would leave our names juſt as they 
are; for in making Vaudemont, Vallemontanus, and 
metamorphoſing names, to make them more uniform 


® Sextus Empiricus adverſus Mathem. lib. vi. p. 138. 
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to the Greek or Latin, we know not where we are, nor 
who the perſons were. 
To conelude, it is a ſcurvy cuſtom, and of very ill 
conſequence, that we have in our kingdom of France, 
to call every one by the name of his manor, or ſeigneu- 
ry, and the thing in the world that does the moſt con- 
ound and miſtake pedigrees: A younger brother of a 
good family, who bas had a manor leſt him for bis 
appenage, by the name of which he has been known and 
honoured, cannot handſomely quit the name: ten years 
after his deceaſe, it goes to a ſtranger, who does the 
ſame.: do but judge how we ſhall do to know theſe men. 
We need look no further for examples, than our own 
royal family, where every partition of eſtates, creates a : 
new ſurname, whilſt, in the mean time, the original of. 
the family is totally loſt. 
There is ſo great liberty taken in theſe changes, that 
I have not in my time ſeen any one advanced by fortune, . 
to any extraordinary grandeur, who has not preſently-- 
had genealogical titles added to. him, new, and un- 
known” to his father, and who has not been inoculated 
into ſome illuſtrious ſtein; and by good luck, the ob- 
ſcureſt families, are the moſt proper. ſor falſification. 
How many gentlemen have we in France, who, by 
their own talk, are of royal extraction? more, | think, 
than who will . confeſs they are not. Was it not hand- 
ſomely ſaid by à friend of mine? There- were a great 
many gentlemen aſſembled together, about the diſpute 
of one lord of a manor, with another; which other 
bad in truth, ſome pre-eminence of titles and alliances, | 
above the ordinary claſs of gentry. . Upon the debate 
of this prerogative, every one aiming to make himfelf. 
equal io him, alledged one one extraction, another ano- 
ther; one the near reſemblance of name, another of 
the coat of arms, another an old worm- eaten patent; 
and. the laſt pretended to be, great-grandſon to fome 
foreign king, When they were going to dinner, my 
friend, inſtead of taking his place amongſt them, re- 
tued with moſt profound conges, intreating the com- 
pany to excuſe him, for having hitherto lived with them 
at the ſaucy rate of a companion: but being now better 
| E 3. 1s - 
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informed of their ancient quality, he would begin to 
pay them the reſpect due to their degrees, and added 
that it did not become him io fit down among, fo mapy 
princes : but he ended the, farce with a thouſand in- 
vectives. Let us, in God's name, ſatis V ourſelves 
* with what our fathers, were contented, and with what. 


we are: we are great enough, if, we rightly under- 
ſtant how to maintain it: {et us not diſown the rank 
and fortune of our anceſtors, but lay aſide theſe ridi- 
culous pretences, that can never be wanting to any 
one that has the impudence to alledge them.” 
Coats of ars have no more ſecurity; than ſurnames. 
F bear © Azure powdered with trefoils, or, with a lion's 
* paw of the ſame armed gules in fefſe What privi- 
lege has this picture io continue particularly in my 
family? A ſon-in-law will transfer it in another family; 
or ſome paliry purchater, will make mine his firſt arms; 
there is nothing in ſhort wherein there ts more change 
and confuſion. But this conſideration leads me per- 
force into, another feld. Let us pry a little narrowly 
into, and, in God's name, examine, upon What baſis we 
erect this glory and reputation, for which the world is 
turned topſy turvy : wherein do we place this renown, 
that we hunt after with ſo much trouble ? It is, in con- 
cluſion, Peter or William that carries it, takes it into 
his poſſeſſion, and whom, it only concerns. O what a 
courageous faculty is hope, that in a mortal ſubject, and 
in a moment, proceeds to uſurp infigity, and immentity, 
and to ſupply ber maſter's indigence at her pleaſure, 
with all things be can imagine or deſire? nature has. 
given us this paſſion for a. pretty toy to play withal. 
And this Peter or William, what is it but a ſound, when 
all is ſaid and done ? or three or four. ſtrokes of a pen, 
ſo eaſy to be varied, in the fiſt place, that 1 would faiy 
know to whom is to be attributed the glory of ſo man 
victories, to Gueſquin, to Gleſquin.? or to Guaaquin! 
And yet there would be a much greater probability in 
this caſe, than in Lucian, that Sigma ſhould ſerve Tau, 
or 8. T. with a proceſs ; for, 
| Non lewia, aut ludicra petuntur 
Premia *. i. e. 
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„ Fxcid. lib; xii. v. 764. 
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To do brave acts, who has the noble ſpirit, 

Slights mean-rewards, as things below his merit. 
N is no jeſting matter: the queſtion is, which of theſe” 
letters ought to be rewarded for ſo many ſieges, battles, 
wounds, 1mpriſonments and ſervices done to the crown 
of France, by this her famous conſtable “. 

Nicholas Denifot F never minded any thing but the 
letters of his name, of which he has altered the whole 
contexture to build up, by Anagram, the count 
d'Alſinois, whom he has celebrated with the beſt of his 
poetry and painting. And the hiſtorian Suetonius was 
ſo fond that his name ſhould carry a meaning, that he 
caſhiered his father's ſurname Lewis, to leave T'ran- 
quillus ſucceſſor to the reputation of his writings. 
Who would believe that captain Bayard ſhould have 
no honour, but what he derives from the feats of Peter 
Terrail ? And that Antonio Eſcalin 4 ſhould ſuffer him- 

: ſelf 


* In Froiſſart's hiſtory where: we find ail the moſt' memorable 
actions of this great man, both before and after his advancement to 
the dignity of conſtable to his death, he is not named Gu«f. nin, nor 
Gleſquin, nor Guaaquin but Gueſclin. It is true that the fame 
Froiſſart long after, having mentioned his death, tells us that having 
called him by.the name of Gleſqquin, in preſence of Wiltam d' An- 
cenis a gentleman of Brittany, the gentleman ſaid to him, * That: 
* Glay Aquin was the right ſu name of this famous conta le,“ which 
he proves to him by a very pleatant ſtory, which however has all the. 
air of a romances. . See Froitſart's 3d vol. ch. 75. 

+ Born at Mans, in the year 1515. ; 

1 To be informed concerning Antonio Eſcilia, or Iſcalin, or 
rather captain Paulin, called the haron de la Garde, it is neceſſary t 
trace the hiſtory of France from Francis I. in 1542, to Chart.s IX. 
He was a man of fortune, handſome and well fet, and bred up by 
William de Rallay.de Langcy, governor of the Piedmontele. His 
family name was Iſcalin. M. Wicque'o't, calls him Anthony Pau- 
lin, from Paulin in the Albigeois, where he was born He is called 
in M. de Thou's hiilo-y; .Autonius Iſcalinus Adhemarus, (and oftener 
Adzmarus) Pulinius Gaida. He touk the name of ds la Garde, from 
a Corporal of that name, who, paſſing one day thro* Paulin, with a 
company of foot-ſoldiers, .tovk a fancy to him, and carried him off 
with him, to make him his boy. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
wit, va our and conduſt in the ſeveral employments which he had. as 
eng tal oſ the gailey', and anibullador to the Porte and to England. See 
bis eu:ogium in Brantorac's, memoirs ct illuſtrious men, p. 375. 
tome 2. lib. i. ch. 11. of Wicquetort's, Ambaſſador, G atitude will. 
nat. permit me to conceal that I am obliged for the greate? put ofthe 
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ſelf to his face, to be robbed of the honour of ſo many 
navigations and commands at fea and land, by captain 
Paulin and the baron De la garde? 

Secondly, there are daſhes of the pen, common to a 
thouſand people. How many perſons are there in all 
races, of the ſame name and ſurname? and how many 
in different races, ages, and countries ? hiſtory tells us 
of three of the name of Socrates, of five Platos, eight 
Ariſtotles, ſeven Xenophons, twenty Demetrius's and of 
twenty Theodores ; and how many ſuch hiſtory was not 
acquainted with we may imagine. Who hinders my 
groom from calling himſelf Pompey the Great? But. 
aſter, all, what virtue, or what ſprings are there that 
fixed upon my deceaſed groom, or the ether Pompey, 
who had his head cut off in Egypt, this glorious re- 
nown, and theſe ſo much honoured flourithes of the pen, 

as to be of any advantage to them? 

Id cinerem, & manes credis curare ſepullos * ? i. e. 
Can we believe the dead regard ſuch things ? 

What ſenſe have the two. moſt worthy collegues a- 
mongſt men? Epaminondas of this glorious verſe, that: 
has been ſa many ages current in his praile ;. 

Confiliis noſtris laus eft attrita + laconum : i. e. 
One Sparta by my counſels is o'erthrown.. 
Or-Africanus of this other ? 
A fole exoriente, ſupra Motis Laludes 
 Nemoeſl, qui factis me aguiparare queat I, i. e. 
From early dawn, unto the ſetting ſun, 

No one can maich the deeds that I have done, 

The ſarvivors indeed tickle themſelves with theſe fine: 
words, and being by them incited to jealouſy or deſite, 
inconſiderately and fancitully attribute this their ſenſe to- 
the dead: God knows how vainly flattering themſelves, . 
that they ſhall one day, in turn, be capable af the. ſame 
characters: hawe ver, | 40 


memoirs of this perſon, and the preceding, to an-accountſent me 
from Paris, by the learned and obliging M. de la Monnoye, who ex- 
tracted it from his treaſures, at the requeſt of a young nobleman, (the 
count de Cay'us) of au illuſtrious birth, adorned with qualities, which 
are the ſource and baſis of true nobility. 
®. ZAneid. lib. iv. v. 3. t Cie. Tuſc. Quzſ}, lib, v. c. 17; 
1 Id. bid, C. 7. ; 
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Romanus, Graiuſgue & Barbarus, Induperator 
Erexit ; cauſas diſcriminis, atque laboris 
Inde habuit, tanto major fame fitis ef!, quam- 
Virtutis . i. e. 
Greek, Roman, and Barbarian chiefs to theſe;. 
Devote their valour and contrivances, 
And to-that greedineſs of glory owe 
The dangers and fatigues they undergo ;. 
So much more potent is the thirſt of fame 
Than that of virtue. 


CHAP. XLVIL Of the Uicertainty of our Judge. 


ment. 


T was well ſaid of the poet, 
Eis N weg ropuos tr0e 9 bb T. i. e. 
* There is every where liberty of arguing enough, and 
enough to be ſaid on both ſides.“ For example: 
Vince Aunibal', & non ſeppe uſar poi 
Ben la wittorioſa ſua wentura J. i e. 
Hannibal eonquer'd; but was not fo wiſe. 
To make good uſe of all his victories. 
Such as would improve this. argument, and condemn- 
the late overſight. of our leaders, in not. puſhing our: 
point at Moncontour ; or accuſe the king of & Spain of. 
not Knowing how to make ufe of the advantage he had 
againſt. us at St. Quintin, may conclude. theſe over- 
ſights to proceed from a foul already intoxicated with 
ſucceſs, or from. a ſtout heart; which being full, and 
aver-gorged with this beginning of good fortune, had loſt 
the appetite of adding to it, having already enough to. 
do 10 digeſt what it had taken in: he has his arms full, 
and can ſeize no more; unworthy of the advantage 
fortune had put into his hands: for what utility does he 
reap from it, if, notwithſtanding, he gives his enemy. 
an opportunity to recover, and make head againſt 
im 2: 


wy 7 
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® TJuvenal Sat. x. v. 137; &c. + Homer, Iliad 20 
ver. 219. T Vetrar. Son. 83. & Philip II. wha-, 
defeated the French near St. Quintin, the 20th of Auguſt, 1556, be 
ing St, Lawrence's day. | 
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him? What hope is there that he will have courage at. 
another time to attack an enemy reunited and recompoſ- 
ed and armed anew with ſpite and revenge, who did not: 
_ to purſue him when routed, and diſpirited by 
ar? 
Dum fortuna calet, dum conficit omnia terror *, i. e. 
Whilſt fortune's in a heat, and terror throws 
A diſmal gloom, confounding all their foes. 
But withal, what better. opportunity can he expect, than: 
that he has loſt? it is not here as in fencing, where the 
moſt hits gain the prize: for ſo long as the enemy is: 
on foot, hoſtilities will be renewed ; and that is not to 
be called a victory, which puts not an end to the battle. 
In the encounter where Czfar had the worſt, near to the 
city of Oricum, he reproached Pompey's ſoldiers , that 
he had been ruined, had their general known how to. 
overcome ; and in his turn he puts him to-flight, and- 
purſued him. But why may not a man alſo argue, on the- 
contrary, that it is the effect of a precipitant and inſa- 
tiable ſpirit, not to know how to ſtop its ardour ; that 
it is to abuſe the favours of God, to exceed the meaſure- 
he has preſcribed them ; and that again to throw a man's 
ſelf into danger, after a victory obtained, is again to ex- 
poſe himſelf to the mercy of fortune ; and that it ſhews: 
the greateſt diicretion in the art of war, not to drive 
an enemy to deſpair. Sylla and Marius, in their confe- 
derate war, having defeated the Marſians, and ſeeing a 
body of reſerve, that, prompted by deſpair, was coming 
on like wild beaſts to fall upon them, thought it not con- 
venient to ſtand their charge. Had not monſieur de. 
Foix's ardour tranſported him fo precipitantly to purſue- 
the remains of the vanquiſhed. at Ravenna, he had not 
ſtained the victory by his own death: and yet the 
recent memory of his example, ſerved. to preſerve 
monſieur d'Anguien from the ſame misfortune, at the 
battle of Serifoles. It is dangerous to attack a man you. 
have deprived af all means to eſcape, but by. his arms ;. 
for neceſſity dictates violent meaſures: * Graviſſimi ſunt 
* morſus irritatz neceſſitatis J, i. e. Entaged neceiſity. 
bites deep. 
i 171 . 
* Lucao. lib. vii. ver. 734 1 Fetarch, in the life of Cæſat, 
ch. xi, 1 Port Lat. n Decla. 
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Vincitur haud gratis jugulo qui provocat hoflem *. i. e. 

The foe that meets the ſword, ſells his life dear. 
This was it that made Pharax withhold the king of 
Lacedzmon, who had defeated the Mantineans +, from 

oing to charge a thouſand Argians, who were eſcaped 
in an entire body from the defeat; but rather let them 
ſteal off at liberty, that he might not encounter valour, 
whetted and enraged by misfortune. Clodomire, king 
of Aquitaine, after his victory purſuing Gondemar, king 
of Burgundy, who was routed and flying, compelled him 
to face about, and make head, wherein his obſtinacy de- 
prived him of the fruit of his victory, tor he there loſt his 
life. 

In like manner, if a man were to chuſe whether he 
would have his ſoldiers ſumptuouſly and richly armed, 
or armed only for neceſſary defence; this argument 
would ſtep in, in favour of the firſt (of which opinion 
was Sertorius, Philopœmen, Brutus, Cæſar, f and o- 
thers) that it always is to a ſoldier, a ſpur to his honour 
and glory, to fee himſelf fine, and withal, a motive for 
him to be more obſtinate in fight, having his arms, that 
are in a manner his eſtate and inheritance, ta defend.; 
which is the reaſon (ſays Xenophon) why thoſe of Aſia 
carried their wives, concubines, with their choiceſt 
jewels and treaſure, along with them to their wars. But 
then, this would alſo be an argument for the other 
ſide, That the general. ought rather to render. his 
men careleſs of lite, than to increaſe their care of pre- 
ſerving it : that, by this means, they will be in a double 
tear of hazarding their perſons, as it will ſpirit up the 
enemy to fight with greater reſolution, where fo. rich 
ſpoils are to be obtained. by the victory: and this very 
thing has been obſerved, in former times, wonderfully 
to encourage. the Romans againſt the Samnites. Antiochus 
ſhewing Hannibal the army he had raiſed againſt them, 
ſplendid, and rich, in. all forts of equipage, aſked him, 
* If the Romans would be ſatisfied with this army? ſatisfi- 
* ed, replied the other, yes doubtleſs, were their avarice 
* ever ſo great.” Lycurgus not only forbade his ſoldiers to 


be ſumptuous ia their equipage, but moreover to ſtrip. 
N | ther, 


Luc. lib. ic. ver. 278. + Diod. Scul. lib. xii. cy. 25. 
1 Suctonius, in the life of Cæſar, ſe. 6). 
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their conquered enemies, being defirous (as he ſaid) that 
_ and frugality ſhould. ſhine. with the reſt of the 
tt bh - - 5 T 4 
At ſieges, and -elſewhere; whete oecafion' draws us 
near to the enemy, we willingly ſuffer our men to 
brave, inſult, and affront the enemy, with all ſorts of in- 
jurious language; and not without ſome colour of reaſon : 
for it is of no little conſequence to take from them all 
hopes of mercy and compoſition, in repreſenting to them, 
that there. is no favour to be expected from an enemy 
they have fo incenſed, nor other. remedy left, but in a 
victory. And yet Vitellius * found himſelt herein de- 
ceived; for having to do with Ocho, weaker in the va- 
lour of his ſoldiers, long unaccuſtomed to war, and effe. 
minated with the delights of the city, he ſo nettled them, 
at laſt, wich injurious language, reproaching them with 
cowardice, and theregret of the miſtreſſes and entertain- 
ments they had left behind at Rome, that, by this means, 
he inſpired. them. with a reſentment, whieh no exhorta- 
tion could produce ; and himfelf drew them upon his 
back, whom their own captains: before could not puſh. 
upon him. And, indeed, when they are injuries that touch 
to the quick, it may very well fall out, that he who went 
but coolly to work in the behalf of his prince, will pro- 
ceed with another temper when the quarrel is his own. 
Te conſider of how great importance is the preſerva- 
tion of the general of an army, and that the aim of an 
enemy is levelled directly at that head upon which all 
the others depend; the. advice ſeems: to admit of no. 
diſpute,” which: we know has been taken by ſo many 
treat captains, of changing their habit, and diſguiſing 
their perſons, upon the point of a battle. Nevertheleſs, 
the inconvenience.a man, by ſo doing, runs into, is not 
leſs than that which he thinks to avoid: for the general 
being, by this means, concealed from the knowledge of 
his own men, the courage they might derive from his 
preſence and example, happens, by degrees, to fail; and 
not ſeeing the wonted f marks and enſigris of their _ 
| wh 
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Or rather his lieutenants, who cammanded in his abſence. See 
Phutarch's life of Otho, ch. 3. 
+ As. to the battle. of Iviy, ia the perſona of Henry the 


great. 
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der, they preſently conclude him either dead, or that, 
deſpairing of the day, he is gone to ſhiſt for himſelf ; 
and experience declares, that both theſe ways have been 
ſucceſsful at times. What befel Pyrrhus, in his battle with 
the conſul Levinus in Italy, will ſerve us to both purpo- 
ſes: for though, by ſhrouding his perſon under the ar- 
mour of Demogacles *, and making him wear his own, 
he indeed. ſaved his own life; yet, by that very means, 
he was withal very near running into the other miſchief, 
of loſing the battle. Alexander, Cæſar, and Lucullus, 
loved to make themſelves known in a battle, by rich ac- 
coutrements, and armour of a particular luſtre and colour : 
Agis, Ageſilaus, and that great Gilippus +, on the con- 
trary, uſed to fight in dull armour, and without any 
princely attire. 

Amongſt other overſights Pompey f is charged withal, 
at the battle of Pharſalia, he is condemned for making 
his army ſtand ſtill to receive the enemy's charge; by 
reaſon that (I ſhall here fteal Plutarch's own words, 
that are better than mine) it ſlackens the violent impreſ- 
fion which the motion of running gives to the firſt blow, 
and hinders that claſhing of the combatants, one againſt 
another, which uſed to Zl them, more than any thing, 
with great impetuofity and fury, on the firſt encounter; 
eſpecially when they ruſh in upon one another with v3- 
gour, increaſing their courage by the ſhouts and the ca- 
reer, rendering the ſoldiers ardour, as one may ſay, 
more cool and firm. This is what he ſays, on this fide 


of the queſtion z but if Cæſar had come by the —_ 
wap 


Or rather Megacles, as may be ſeen in Plutarch's life of 
Pyrrhus, ch. 8. f 

＋ It is my opinion that one who has been forced to fly his country 
from a ſentence of death, fur having robbed the publick, can never 
deſerve the title of a great man. As to the infamous robbery com- 
mitted by this Gilippus, ſee Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xiii. ch. 33. tran» 


dated by Amyot. His father, whoſe name was Clearchus, was in the. 


fame ſcrape. Being calt for his life, he fled, fays Diodorus, before 
the ſentence. Thus, adds the hiftorian, did theſe two perſonages, 
who in other reſpects were both reputed excellent men, throw a ſcan» 
dal upon the reſt of their lives and actions, by ſuffering themſelves to 
be 728 — —— avarice. 

t is Cæſar himſelf that lays this blame on Pompey. De Bello. 
Civili, lib. iii. ch. 12. * 
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why might it not as well have been urged. by another, on 
the contrary, that the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſteady poſture 
of fighting, is that wherein a man. ftands planted firm, 
without motion ; and that he who makes a halt upon a 
march, by confining, and reſerving his force within him- 
ſelf for an occaſion, has a great advantage againſt him 
who is ſhocked, and who has already ipent half his 
breath in running on to the charge? Beſides, that an ar- 
my being a body made up of ſo many different parts, it 
is impoſſible for it to move, in ſuch fury, with ſo exadt 
a motion, as not to diſturb or break the order of battle, 
and to hinder the moſt forward men ſrom being engaged, 
before their comrades can relieve them. In that unnatu- 
ral battle, betwixt the two Perſian brothers, Clearchus, 
the Lacedzmonian, who commanded the Greeks ot Cy- 
rus's party, led them on in fine order, and without 
hurry, to the charge ; but coming within fifty paces, 
put them up on full ſpeed, hoping, in ſo ſhort a career, 
to keep them both in order and breath, and, at the 
fame time, giving the advantage of impetuoſity both to 
their perſons and their miſſile arms: others have ſettled 
this queſtion in their army thus: if your enemy come 
running upon you, ſtand firra to receive him; if he 
ſtand firm to receive you. run full drive upon him “. 

In the expedition of the emperor Charles the fifth in- 
to Provence, king Francis might have choſen, either to 
go meet him in Italy, or to expect him in his own do- 
minions; wherein though he conſidered of how great 
advantage it was to. keep his own territories clear from 
the troubles of war, to the end that his ſtrength being 
intire, he might continually ſupply men and money at 
need; that the necefſity of war requires, at every turn, 
to ſpoil and waſte the country, which cannot well be 
done upon one's own-; and that the country people do 
not eaſily digeſt ſuch havock by thoſe of their own 
party, as from an enemy, fo that ſeditions and commo- 
tions might, by fuch means, be kindled amongſt us; 
that the licenſe of pillage and plunder (which are not to- 
be tolerated at home) ts a great eaſe to the ſufferings of 
war; and that he who has no other proſpect of gain, 
than his bare pay, will hardly be kept upon duty, * 
| ut 


Plutarch, in the precepts o? marriage, ſe&. 34. 
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dot two ſteps from his wife, and his own houſe: that he 
who lays the cloth, is ever at the charge of the feaſt: that 
there is more alacrity in attacking than defending ; and 
that the ſhock of the Joſs of a battle in our own. bowels, 
is ſo violent, as to endanger the diſſolution of the whole 
body, there being no pafſion ſo contagious, or that ſo 
eaſily gains ground, as fear; and that the citizens who 
ſhould hear. the rattle of this tempeſt at their gates, that 
ſhould take in their captains and ſoldiers, yet trembling 
and out of breath, would be in danger, in thiscombuſ.i- 
on, to precipitate themſelves upon ſome untoward refo- 
lution: notwithſtanding all this, he choſe to recall the 
ſorces he had beyond the mountains, and to wait for the 
enemy. For he might, on the other hund, imagine. 
that being at home, and amongſt his friends, he could 
not fail of plenty of all manner of conveniencies; the 
rivers and paſſes of which he was maſter, would bring in 
both proviſions and money ſafe, without the trouble of 
convoy; that he ſhould find his ſubjects the more affec- 
tionate to him, the nearer their danger was ; that hav- 
ing ſo many cities and barriers to ſecure him, it would 
be in his power to haſten or delay battle, as be ſaw fit 
and if the latter pleaſed him, that he might, under co- 
vert, and at his own eaſe, ſee his enemy founder, and 
defeat himſelf with the difficulties he was certain to en- 
counter, in an enemy's country; where, before, behind, 
and on every fide, war would be made upon him, and 
where he would have, in caſe of a ſickneſs in his army, 
no means to refreſh himſelf, or to enlarge his quarters, 
or to lodge his wounded men in ſafety: no money, no 
victuals, but what he fights for; no leiſure to halt 
and take breath, no knowledge of the ways or country, 
to ſecure him from ambuſhes and ſurprizes ; and, in 


caſe of loſing a battle, no poſſible means of ſaving the 


N. Neither is there want of examples in both theſe 
caſes. 

Scipio thought it much better to go and attack his 
enemy's territories in Africk, than to ſtay at home to 
defend his own, and to fight him in Italy, where he 
was; and it ſucceeded well with him: but, on the con- 
trary, Hannibal, in the ſame war, ruined himſelf, by 
abandoning the conqueſt of a foreign country, to go. 


and. 
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and defend his own. The Athenians having left the 
enemy in their own dominions, to go over into Sicily, 
were not favoured by fortune; but Agathocles, king of 
Syracuſe found her favourable to him, when he went 
ovet into Africk, and left the war at home. So that the 
common obſervation is juſt, that events, eſpecially in 
war, do, ſor the moſt part, depend upon fortune, who 
will not be governed by, nor ſubmit to human ptudence; 
according to the poet. e 
Et male conjultis pretium e, prudentia fallux, 
Nec fortuna probat᷑ cauſas fequiturque merentes :- 
Sed vaga per cundtos nullo diſertmine fertur. 
Scilicet eft aliud quod nos cogatque, regatque 
Majus, & in proprias ducat morialia lege: 
Prudence deceitful and uncertain is, 
Ill counſels ſometimes hit, where good ones miſs; 
Nor yet does fortune the beſt cauſe: approve; 
But wildly does without diſtiaction rove. 
So that ſome greater and more conſtant cauſe, 
Rules and ſubjects all mortals to its laws: 
But, to take the thing right, it ſhould ſeem. that our 
counſels and deliberations depend as much upon fortune; 
as what we do; and that ſhe engages our veny 2 
in her uncertainty and confuſion. We argue raſhly and: 
adventurouſly, fays Timæus in Plato +, by reaſon that, 
as well as ourſelves, our arguments have great partici- 
pation with-the temerity of chance. n 


'CH AP. XVIII. Of. the War Herſes called De- 


TD EH OED I am; become 2 Grammerien; I who 
never learned any language but: by rote, and who 


do not yet know adjective, co „ or ablative. 


FE think 1 have read, that the ans had! a fort of 
horſes by them called Funales, or Dextrarios, which 
were either led · horſes, or horſes laid in at ſeveral ſtages, 
to be taken freſh upon oceaſion ; and thence it is, that 
we call our horſes of fervice, Deſtriers: and our ro- 


mances ' commonly uſe the phraſe of a. Romans 1 
5 . I Plato, jo Timæus 
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for Accompagner to accompany. They alſa called de- 
ſultorios equos thoſe horſes that were trained in ſuch fort, 
that running horſes, full ſpeed, fide by ſide, without 
bridle or ſaddle, the Roman gentlemen, armed at. all 
points, would ſhift, and throw themſelves from the ane 
to the other, in the midſt of the race. The Numidian 
Gens d'Arms, had always a led-horſe in one hand, beſides 
that they rode upon, to change in the heat of battle: 
« Quibus, defultorum in modum, binos trahentibus 
«+ equos, inter - acerrimam ſæpe pugnam in recentem 
equum ex feſſo armatis, tranſultare, mos erat Tanta 
<. velocitas ipfis, tamque docile equorum genus *. i e. 
Whoſe uſe it was, leading along two hortes, after the 
manner of the Deſultorum, armed as they were, in the 
heat of fight, to vault from-a tired horſe to a freſh one ; 
ſo active were the men, and ſo docile the horſes. There 
are many horſes trained up to help their riders, ſo as to 
run upon any one that appears with a drawn ſword, to 
fall both with mouth and heels upon any that front or 
oppoſe them: but it oft falls out, that they do more harm 
to their friends than their enemies, beſides that you can- 
not looſe them from their hold, to reduce them again 
to order, when they are once engaged ; by which means 
you remain at the mercy of their quarrel. It happened 
very ill to Artibius, general of the Perſian army, who 
fighting, man to man, with Oneſilus, king of Salamis, and 
being mounted upon a horſe trained alter this manner, it 
proved the occaſion of his death; Oneſilus's armour- 
bearer cleaving him down with a falchion betwixt the 
ſhoulders +, as the horſe was reared up upon his maſter. 
And if it be true what the Italians report, that in the 
battle of Fornoue 1, king Charles's horſe, with cog 

an 

Liv. lib. xxiii. c. 20. + Herodot. lib. v. v. 37 5. 

t In the narrative which Philip de Comines has given of this bat · 
tle, in which he himſelf was preſent, (lib. viii. ch. 6.) he tells us of 
wonderful performances by the horſe on which the king was mounted, 
The name of the horſe was Savoy, and he was the moſt beautiful 
horſe he had ever ſeen. ' During the battle the King was perſonally 
attacked when he had no body near him, but a Valet de Chambre, a 
little fellow and no! well armed. * The Kings fay* Philip de Comines, 
had the beſt horſe under him in the world, and therewith he ſtood 
his ground bravely, till a number of his men not a great way from 
him, arrived at the critical minute when the Italians ran m_ 
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and prancing, diſengaged his maſter from the enemy, 
that preſſed upon him, otherwiſe be had been killed; it 
is certain he ran a very great hazard. 11. 1 
The Mamalukes boatt, that they have the moſt der- 
trous horſes of any cavalry in the world ; that by nature 
and cuſtom, they are: formed to know and diſtinguiſh 
the enemy they were to fall foul upon, with teeth and 
heels, according to a word or ſign given: as alſo to ga- 
ther up with their mouths, darts and lances ſcattered 
upon the field, and preſent them to their riders, on the 
word of command. Fo ene 
. It is faid, both of Cæſar and of Pompey the Great, 
that; amongſt other of their excellent qualities, they 
were excellent horſemen, and particularly of Czar *, 
that in his youth, being mounted on the bare back of a 
horſe, without ſaddle or bridle, he made him perform 
all his paces with his hands behind him. ? 
As nature defigned to-make of this perſonage, and of 
Alexander, two.miracles of military art, fo: one would 
fay, ſhe had done her utmoſt to arm them after an extra- 
ordinary manner: for every one knows, that Alexander's 
horſe Bucephalus, had a head inclining to the ſhape of 
a bull, that he would fuffer himfelf to be mounted and 
governed by none but his maſter, and that he was ſa 
honoured after his death, as to have a city built after his 
name. | 
Cæſar had alſo another, who had fore feet like thoſe 
of a man, and a hoof divided in the form of toes; 
which was not to be ridden, mounted, or managed, by 
any but Czſar himſelf ; who, after his death, dedicated 
his ſtatue to the goddets Venus . 
| do not willingly alight when I am once on horſe- 
back; for it is the place where, whether well or ſick, | 
find myſelf moſt at eaſe. Plato recommends it for 
health; and Pliny ſays, it is wholeſome for the ſtomach 
and the joints 1. | | 
We read in Xenophon, of a law, forbidding any one 


who had a horſe, to travel on foot. *Trogus and Juſli- 
nus, 


This does not ſeem very contradiftory to what the Italians ſay z That 
| had it nut been for his horſe, king Charles would have been loft. 
* Plutarch ia the life of Julius Czfa', ch. 5. of Amyot's tranſla- 
tion + Sucton in Cfar's life, ſect. 61. 1 Lib. 
XViii. c. 4. 
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nus, ſay, that the Parthians uſed not only to make war, 
but to manage all affairs, whether publick or private, 
make bargains, confer, treat, take the ait, and all on 
horſeback ; and * that the greateſt diſtinction betwixt 
freemen and ſlaves amongſt them, was, that the former 
rode all on horſeback, and the latter went on foot: an 
inſtitution of which king Cyrus was the founder. 

There are ſeveral examples in the Roman hiſtory, 
(and Suetonius more particularly obſerves it of Czfar) 
of captains, who, on preſſiag occaſions, commanded 
their cavalry to alight, by that means to take from them 
all hopes of running away, as alſo for the advantage 
they hoped for, by fighting in this manner. Quo haud 
dubiè ſuperat Romanus. i. e. Wherein the Romans, 
gays Livy r, did queſtionleſs excell: however, the firſt 
thing they did to keep the people newly conquered in 
awe, was to take from them their arms and horſes : and 
therefore it is that we ſo often meet in Czfar; arma 
« proferri, jumenta produci, obſides dari jubet 4. i e. 
He commanded the arms to be ſutrendered, the horſes 
brought out, and 8 to be given. The Grand 
Seignior, to this day, ſuffers nat a Chriſtian or a Jew to 
keep a horſe of his own, throughout his empire. 

Our anceſtors, eſpecially at the time they had war 
with the Engliſh, in all their ſerious engagements, and 
pitched batiles, fought, for the moſt part on foot ||, 
that they might have nothing but their own force, cou- 
rage, and ſtrength to truſt to, where life and honour 
were at flake. You truſt (whatever Chryſantes in Xe- 
nophon ſays to the contrary) your valour, and your ſor- 
tune, to that of yourhorte ; his wounds and death bring 
your perſon into the ſame danger; his fear or fury, ſhall 
make you reputed raſh or cowardly ; if he is headſtrong 
or reſty, your honour muſt anſwer : and therefore do 
not think it ſtrange, that thoſe battles 1 ſpoke of above, 
were more firm and furious, than thoſe that are fought 
on horieback.. 


Cedebant pariter, pariter que ruebant 


> 


The 

*. Jutin's hiſt. lib. 12. + Lie lid 9. cer. 2. Þ Caſas 
Com. de Bello Gallico, lib. vii. | See Fiwiſſart. & Vug. 
Tacid. kb. x. v. 376. | 
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The victors and the vanquiſh'd charg'd together, 
Alike tbey fell, but flight was known to neither. 
Their battles were much better diſputed : now a days 
there are nathing but outs; Primus clamor, atque im- 


< petus rem decer nit: The firſt ſhout, or the firſt charge, 


puts an end to the buſineſs: and the arms we chuſe to 


make uſe of in ſo great a hazard, ſhould be as much a 


poſſible at our own command: wherefore I ſhould ad- 
viſe to chuſe the ſhorteſt ſort, and ſuch for which we 
can beſt anſwer. We may, one would think, rely more 
on a ſword in the hand, than on a bullet from a piſtol, 
wherein there muſt be a concurrence of ſeveral things, 
to make it perform its office, the powder, the ſtint, and 
the lock, if any of which fail, it endangers your for- 
tune: a man is not ſure to hit, whoſe aim is directed by 
air. s 5 | 

Et qua ferre welint © 06mg oubnera wentis, 

Enfes habet wires, & pens quæcungue virorum eff 

Bella gerit gladiis * i.e, < | 

— — — — Far off with bows 

They ſhoot, and where it liſts the wind beſtows 

Their wounds; but fight of ſword does ſtrength 
require, | 

All manly nations the ſword-fight deſire +. 
But of that weapon I ſhall ſpeak more fully, hen I come 
io compare the arms of the ancients with ours. And 
ſetting aſide the aſtoniſhment of the ear, which yet every 
one grows familiar with in a little time, I look upon it 
as a weapon of very little execution, and hope we ſhall 
one day, quite lay it afide, 

That miſſile weapon which the Italians formerly 
made uſe of both with fire and without, was much 
more terrible: they called a certain kind of javelin, 
armed at the point with an iron ſpear three feet long, 
that it hg” OREN through and through an armed man, 
Phalarica. This they ſometimes, in field ſer vice, darted 
by hand; ſometimes from engines ſor the deſence of 
places beſieged: the ſhaft of it being rolled round with 
flax, pitched and oiled, took fire in its flight, and light- 
ing upon the body of a man, or his target, took away 


all the. uſe of arins and limbs. And yet, coming to 
| clole 


* Lucan. lib. viii. v. 384. + Mr. May's tranflation. 
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cloſe fight, I ſhould think it would alſo difable the aſ- 
ſailant, and that the camp being as it were covered with. 
theſe flaming truncheons, would produce a common in- 
convenience to both armies. 

— Magnum ſtrideus contorta Phalarica venit, 
 Fulminis acta modo 9. i. e. 
_ The Phalarica when ſhot off does fly, 
With a huge noiſe, like thunder, through the ſky. 
They had, moreover, other devices with which cuſtom 
acquainted them, (whieh · will ſeem incredible to us who 
have not tried them) by which they ſupplied the want 
of our powder and ſhot. They threw their darts with 
ſuch violence, as oftentimes transfixt two targets, and. 
two armed men at once, and pinned them together. 
Neither were their ſlings leſs certain of execution, or 
of ſhorter carriage: Saxis globoſis funda, mare aper- 
tum inceſſentes : coronas modici circuli magno ex in- 
* tervallo loci aſſueti trajicere: non capita modo hoſtium 
* vulnerabant, ſed quem locum deſtinaſſent ors . i. e. 
Culling round ſtones from the ſhore for their ſlings: 
and with them practiſing at a great diſtance to throw 
eircles of a moderate circumference, they not only 
wounded-an enemy in the head; but hit any other part 
at pleaſure. Their ' battering pieces did not only the 
execution, but alſo imitated the thunder of our cannon : - 
Ad ictus mœnium cum terribili ſonitu editos, pavor 
*- & trepidatio cœpit F. i. e.“ At the battering of the 
walls, whieh- is performed with a dreadful noiſe, the 
defendants n to fear and tremble. The Gauls our 
kinſmen in Aſia, abominated theſe treacherous miſſible 
arms, it being their practice to fight with greater bra- 
very, hand to hand.“ Non tam patentibus plagis 
„ moventur.— Ubi latior, quam altior, plaga eſt, etiam 
* glorioſids ſe pugnare putant : Iidem quum aeuleus 
* fagittz aut glandis abditz introrſus tenui vulnere in 
* ſpeciem urit : tum in rabiem & pudorem tam parvz 
* perimentis peſtis verſi, proſternunt corpora humi : 
i. e.“ They are not ſo much concerned at large 
— when a wound is wider than deep, they think 
ey fight with greater glory: but when they receive a 
Vor. 3 * * | 7 ſmall. 
*: Virg. Eneid. 9. v. 705, &c. + Liv. lib. xxxviii. c. 29 
T. Id. ibid.. 3. Id. ibid. c. 21. ; I 
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ſmall wound, with the point of an arrow, or ſome 
bullet, then tranſported, with fury and ſhame, to periſh 
by ſo minute an officer of death, they fall to the 
ground; adeſcription this, very like a harquebuſe ſhot. 
The ten thoufand Greeks, in their long and famous 
retreat, met with a nation who very much galled them 
with great and ſtrong bows, ſhooting arrows. ſo long, 
that, taking tbem up again, one might return them 
back like a dart, and therewith. pierce a buckler and 
an armed man through. and through. The engines of 
Dionyſius's invention, at.Syracuſe, to throw vaſt maſſey 
darts, and ſtones of a prodigious bulk with ſo great im- 
petuoſity, and to ſo great a diſtance, came very near to 
our modern inventions. But, in this diſcourſe of horſes 
and borſemanſhip, we are not to forget the pleaſant 
poſture of one Maiſtre Pierre Pol, a doctor of divinity, 
upon his mule, which Manſtrelet reports he always rid 
with. both legs aſide, through the ſtreets of Paris, like 
a woman. He ſays alſo, elſewhere “, that the Gaſcons 
bad terrible borſes, that would wheel about in their full 
fpeed, which the French, Pigards, Dutch, and Braban- 
ters thought very miraculous, having not ſeen. the like 
| before; which are his very words. Cæſar ſpeaking of 
the Swedes +: in the charges they. make on horſe-back, 
fays he 4, they . often threw. themſelves off to fight on 
foot, having taught their horſes not to ſtir in the mean 
time. from the place, to. which they preſently run again 
upon occaſion ; and, according to their euſtom, nothing 
is ſo untwanly. and ſo baſe, as to uſe ſaddles, or pads, 
and they deſpiſe ſuch as make uſe af thoſe, conveniences : 
inſomuch that being but a very few. in number, they fear 
not to attack. a great many. - | 2 
$ | t 


Vol. 1. e. 66. where to the Gaſcons, Monſtrelet adds the Lom- 
- bards whom Montaigne forgot. or omitted on. purpoſe, ſays the hiſto- 
rien, to do the more bonour to his country men, the Gaſcons ; which 
Marv will, may beliere, but I cannot prevail with myfelf to 


of ſuch an artifice. | 
F Read Swabians a people of Germany, hom Cæſar expreſs!y 
calls Sugvorum Gens. Sweden was not known to the Romans in 
Cxfar's time, which it is likely Montaigne knew very well. The 
word Swedes therefore muſt be ap error of the preſs, an error which, 
however, I have found. in all the editions of this book, which I could 
poſſibly conſult, as well as in the Epgliſh tranſlation. 
. "= 2 Comment. lib. iv. de Bello Gallico. 
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That which I have formerly wondered at, to ſee a 

hotſe made to perform all his exerciſe, with a ſwitch 
only, and the reins upon his neck, was common with 
the Maſſilians, who rode their horſes without ſaddle or 
bridle. [1 
Et gens que nudo reſident Maſfilia dorſo, 

Ora levi flectit, franorum neſcia virga, 

Et Numi de infreni cingunt . i. e. | 
Maſſilians, Who on the bare backs do ride, 
And with a ſwitch, not knowing bridles, guide 
The'manag'd ſteed, and fierce Numidians too 
That uſe no rein, begirt us round. 


Equi fine frœnis, defotmis ipſe curſus, rigida cervice, 


© &extento'capite currentium . i. e.“ The career of 
a horſe without a bridle, is diſagreeable, while he carries 


his neck Riff, and his noſe in the air. 


King Alphonſo, who firſt inſtituted the order of 
knights of the ſaſh or ſcarf in Spain, among other 
rules gave them this, that they ſhould never ride mule 
or mulet, upon penalty of a mark of ſilver; us J 
lately read in Guevara's letters, of which, whoever gave 
them the title of Golden Epiſtles, had another kind of 


opinion than I have f. The courtier ſays that, till his 


time, it was a diſgrace to a gentleman to ride one of 
theſe creatures: but the Abyſſines, on the contrary, as 


they are nearer advanced to the perſon of Preſter John, 


affect to be mounted upon large mules, for the fake of 

pomp and dignity. Fay 
Xenophon tells us, that the Aſſyrians were fain to 

keep their horſes fettered in the ſtable, they were fo 


fierce and vicious; and that it required fo mach time 


to looſe and to harneſs them, that to avoid any diſorder 

this delay might bring apon them, in caſe of furprize 
19 Qz "Ws 

* Lucah, lib. iv. ver. 682, 683. Virg. Zneid, lib. iv. ver. 41. 


+ Liv. lib, xxxv. ch. 11 
I You will find at the article Guevara, in Bayle's Dictionary, that, 


l from the over fondneſs of ſotne Frenchmen for Guevara's Letters, the 


whole French nation has been reproached with it j a groundleſs re- 
flection, as all thoſe commonly are which tend th blacken whole 
nations. According to this fine way of reaſonjng, we have the 
honour of Prance repaired now, by the opinion of Montaigne, , who 
ſets little value upon Guevata's Letters. 
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by the enemy, they never lay in their camp, till it was 
Fortified with ditches and ramparts. - His Cyrus, who 
was ſo great a maſter of horſemanſhip, kept his horſes 
from their ordinary allowance, and never ſuffered them 
to have any thing to eat till they had earned it by the 


_ . ſweat of ſome exerciſe. 


The Scythians, when in the field, and in ſcarcity of 
proviſions, ufed to draw blood from their horſes, which 


they drank, both for thirſt and nouriſhment ; 


©. Venit & epoto Sarmata paſius eguo *. i. e. 
-Hither the Scythian alſo ſteers his courſe, 
Gorg'd with the juices of his bleeding horſe. 
'Thoſe of Crete being beſieged by Metellus , were in 
ſo great neceſſity for drink, that they were fain to 
quench their thirſt with their borſes urine. tt | 
To ſhew how much cheaper the Turkiſh armies ſup- 
port themſelves than ours, it is ſaid, that beſides that 
the ſoldiers drink nothing but water, and eat nothing 
but rice and falt-fleſh minced (of which every one eaſily 
fcarries with him a month's proviſion) they know how to 
eed upon the blood of their horſes, as well as the Mu- 
"Thoſe new diſcovered people of the Indies, when the 
- Spaniards firſt landed amongſt them, had fo great an 
opinion both of the men and horſes, that they looked 
upon them as Gods, or as animals ennobled above their 


nature. And ſome of them, after they were ſubdued, 


coming to ſue for peace, with preſents of gold and 
,provifions, failed not to make an offer of the ſame to 
the horſes, with the ſame kind of harangue to the 
animals, they had made to the men; interpreting their 
neighing, for a language of truce and friendſhip. In 
the Indies, on this ſide the Ganges, to ride upon an 
elephant was the royal and chief honour, the ſecond to 
Tide in a coach with four horſes, the third to ride upon 
a camel, and the:laſt and meaneſt, to be carried or 
drawn by one horſe only. One of our late writers tells 
us, that be has ſeen . countries in that climate, where 
they ride upon oxen, with ſaddles, ſtirrups, and bridles, 
and very much at their eaſe. Quintus Fabius Mar- 


. Matt. 1. iii. ver. 4, + Viler. Maxim. lib. vii. ch. 6. 


In Externis, ſet, 1. 
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* imus Rutilianus “, in a battle with the Samnites, 
Teeing his cavalry, after three or four charges, had 
failed of breaking into the enemy's battalion, made 
them unbridle their horſes, and ſpur them with all their 
mettle; ſo that having + nothing to check their career, 
through weapons and men overturned, they might open 
the way for his foot, who, by that means, gained a 
complete, but bloody victory. The ſame command 
was given by Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, againſt the 
Celtiberians: Id cum majore vi equorum facietis, ſi 
« .effrcenatos in hoſtes equos immittatis : quod ſzpe 
* Romanos equites cum laude feciſſe memoriz proditum 
« eſt, DetraQiſque frœnis bis ultro citroque cum mag +1 
ſtrage hoſtium, infractis omnibus haſtis, tranſcurre- 
runt 1. i. e.“ Your horſes will be of greater ſervice 
to you, if you ſpur them unbridled upon the enemy, 
as it is recorded the Roman horſe, to their great 
glory, have often done. Accordingly, their bridles 
being pulled off, they charged through and through the 
| 2 with a great ſlaughter, without breaking their 
ars. 
PTbe duke of Muſcovy 5 was anciently obliged to 
pay this reverence to the Tartars, that when they ſent 
an embaſſy to him, he went out on foot to meet them, 
and preſented them with a goblet of mare's milk (a fa- 
vourite beverage of theirs) and if, in drinking, a drop 
fell by chance upon the manes of their horſes, he was 
bound to lick it off with his tongue. 

The army that Bajazet had ſent into Ruſſia, was 
overwhelmed with fo dreadful a tempeſt of ſnow, that, 
to ſhelter and preſerve themſelves from ſtarving with 
the cold, many killed and ripped out the bowels of 
their horſes, to creep into their bellies, and enjoy their 
vital heat. Bajazet, after that furious battle, in 1401, 
wherein he was overthrown by Tamerlane, was in a 
hopeful way of eſcaping, by the fleetneſs of an Arabian 

a mare 


Or rather Rullianus. Titus Livy, lib. vii. ch. 30. 
Idem, Ibid. t Liv. lib. xl. ch. 40. 
See the Chronicle of Muſcovy, by Peter Petre jus, a Swede, print - 
ed, in High Dutch, at Lei ſic, in 16 20, in 4to. part II. p. 159. This 
. Ipecies of ſlavery began about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and laſted near 260 years, 
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mare he had under him, had he not been conſtrained 
10 let her drink her fill at the fording a'brook, Which 
rendered. her ſo faint and dull that he was afterwards 
Kay taken by bis purſuers. The _ lay, indeed, that 
to let a bork ſtale, takes him off his mettle ; but 1 
mould rather have thought that drinking would recruit 
him: Orœſus marching his army over certain commons, 
bear Sardis, met with a great number of ſerpent, 
which the Horſes devoured” with great appetite, and 
which, Herodotus * ſays, was an ill omen to his 
Affairs. We call a horſe Cheval entier, that bas his 
Pane and ears entire, and no others will paſs muſter. 
__ "The Lacedzmonians having defeated rhe Athenians 
in Sicily, and returning triumphant from the victory, 
into the city of Syracuſe, - amongſt other infolericies, 
cauſed all the portes they has taken to be clipped and 
led in triumph. Alexander fought with a nation called 
Da ; a people whoſe diſcipline it was, to march two 
and two together, armed on horſeback, to battle; 
during which, one always alighited, and ſo they fought, 
one. while on horſeback, and another on foot, each 


+ **- after the other by turns. I do not think that for ſkill, 


and for graceful riding, any nation in the world excels 


fte French; though a good borſeman, according to our 
way of ſpeaking, ſeems rather to reſpect the courage 


1 


of the man, than his addreſs in riding. Of all that ever 
I faw, the moſt knowing in that art, I think he that had 
the beſt ſeat, and the beſt method in breaking horſes, 
my Monſiear de Carnayalet, who ſerved our king 
enry the ſecond, "papa 

I dave ſeen a man gallop, ftanding with both his feet 
upon the ſaddle, take off the ſaddle, and at his return 
take it-up again, refit it, and remount op riding 


all the while full ſpeed ; and having galloped over a 

- bonnet, make very good ſhoots backward at it with 
. his bow, take up any thing from the ground, ſetting 
one foot on the ground, and keeping the other in the 

Rirrup'; with ſuch other apes tricks, which he got bis 

living by. There have been ſeen, in my time, at 

Conſtantinople, two men upon one horſe, who, in the 
height” bf his ſpeed, would throw themſelves * 


* Lib, e. p. 38. 


Of Managed Horjes. 343 
and into the ſaddle again by turns ; and one who 
bridled and ſaddled his horſe with- nothing but his 
teetn. Anotner, wno betwixt two horſes, one foot 


upon one ſaddle, and another upon the other, carrying 


a perſon upon his ſhoulders, would ride full ſpeed 
the other ſtanding bolt b upon him, making ve 
ſure ſhoots with his bow. veral who would ride full 


» 


with their heels upwards, and their heads upon 


the ſaddle, betwixt ſeveral ſcymiters, with the points 
upward, fixed in the harneſs. When I was a boy, the 


prince of Sulmone breaking a rough horſe at Naples 


to all his airs, fixed reals to his knees and toes, as if 
wy had been nailed there, to ſhew the firmneſs of bis. 
M4 | 
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